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STARVE THEMSELVES TO DEATH 
WHEN YOU 


BEAVE FF TO THE CLOTH 





bie work like moles and do 
their work of destruction out of 
sight. Yes, deep down in the heart of 
closet or trunk their powerful jaws are 
busy — busy eating wool. Hundreds of 
dollars in damage, but not a warning! 


You can’t fight mothworms in the open 
because they will not come out in the 
open. The only sure way is to lay siege to 
their hiding place and starve them to 
death. Larvex can starve them because 
wool is their food and Larvex makes that 
wool uneatable. This Larvex process is 
called mothproofing, and it is something 
absolutely new. 


Larvex is different from insecticide sprays, 
because with Larvex you can get ahead 
of the mothworms, even before the eggs 
are hatched. And then the worms starve 
right on the wool. 


Larvex is different from moth-balls and 
other smelly devices. Bad odors will not 
kill mothworms, because these little 
enemies of mankind cannot smell! And 
think how delightful it is to be able to 
mothproof with Larvex which gives no 
odor whatever to your clothes. 


ONE 


SPRAYING 


In 1931 we were careless. 





We let those pesky moth- 
worms destroy our best wool coats and upholstery. 





We put our trust in the wrong kind of ** protection.” 
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But no mistakes of that kind during 1932. 
mothproofed our woolens with Larvex. Now look 
at those mothworms! Every one starved to death! 
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TO KILL THE MOTHWORMS 


Larvex is different from bags and boxes, 
which try to lock the mothworm out, 
but often lock him inside because he gets 
there first. There is no wrapping or pack- 
ing clothes away when you use the Larvex 
mothproofing method. 


Yes, Larvex is quite different from all 
other ways of combating moth damage. 
Larvex starts from the beginning. It works 
on the cloth and ignores the moth alto- 
gether. It’s there before the mothworm 
arrives and it’s there to stay. You treat 
the cloth with Larvex and you make it 
absolutely uneatable. You leave it to the 
cloth to kill the mothworm by starving 
him to death. 


Larvex is simply sprayed on coats, suits, 
rugs and upholstery. It is odorless, non- 
injurious, non-inflammable. It is very 
economical, only $1 for 16 ounces. A 
whole year’s mothproofing of a suit, for 
example, costs less than a single pressing. 
Larvex is sold everywhere by drug and 
department stores. The Larvex Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Ste. Therese, P. Q. 
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7 Down-Easters,” 


too, call it 


the Great 


Canadian Value 


VERYWHERE in Canada the new Chev- 
rolet Six is winning wide acceptance. 
“Down East,” for example, in Canada’s mari- 
times, Chevrolet is just as popular, just as 
greatly admired, as in your own home town. 
Saunter along the broad walk that fronts on 
the Lord Nelson Hotel, newest rendezvous 
of Halifax’s smart social set, and the many 
Chevrolet Sixes parked there will surely catch 


your eye. Go into the little fishing villages 


FISH HOUSES, GRAND MANAN, N.B.—From the oil painting by Arthur Lismer, A.R.C.A., O.S.As 





and rural towns—and you'll find Chevrolet 
well represented in almost all of them, how- 
ever small. Chevrolet’s claim to public favor 
strikes a universally appealing note: a finer, 
modern type of economical transportation, at 
one of the world’s lowest motor car prices. 
From every point of view, the new Canadian- 
built Chevrolet Six has better right than ever 


to be known as The Great Canadian Value. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


PRODUCED IN CANADA 
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Your Chevrolet Dealer is listed 

under “General Motors Pro- 

ducts” in the classified section 
of your telephone directory 
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TO LOSE THESE TWO 


HE SPAN of good looks is lengthening 

along with the span of life. Both men and 
women are learning to care more about preserv- 
ing the outward signs of youth—the com- 
plexion, the hair, the teeth. Treatments have 
improved so rapidly—science has done so 
much to help—that there is little or no ex- 
cuse for failure. 

When teeth begin to ‘‘go,”’ for instance, it 
cannot be blamed wholly on Nature. It is 
largely a personal failure—a lack of care or a 
lowering of personal standards. That is how 
our acquaintances are likely to regard it, and 


that is the real tragedy. 
More than fifty teeth in a hundred... 


More than half the adult teeth that are lost 
(more than fifty in every hundred) are charge- 
able to that all-too-common condition of the 


gums known as pyorrhea. Many people are 


careless about pyorrhea. To them it is always 
‘someone else’’ who is going to get it. And 
then comes the discovery that the silent dis- 
ease has been sapping the structure of their 
gums and teeth, perhaps for years. With this 
stealthy approach, is it any wonder that four 
out of five people over forty are afflicted with 


pyorrhea? 
Devoted 26 years to pyorrhea study 


Dental science has made great progress in the 
treatment of this undermining disease of the 
gums, but professional opinion is still over- 
whelmingly in favor of prevention. Probably 
the best-known name in the pyorrhea field in 
America is that of Dr. R. J. Forhan, originator 
of Forhan’s Toothpaste for the teeth and gums. 
Another preparation he perfected is used by 
thousands of dentists from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific. This is Forhan’s Pyorrhea Astringent 


TEETH 


for dentists’ use only. Dr. Forhan devoted 26 
years to pyorrhea research and practice. Both 
products contain the same active ingredient. 
So let your dentist give you a close examina- 
tion twice a year and use Forhan’s at home 


twice a day! 
Fight against the loss of your natural teeth 


Avoid the tragedy of lost teeth. Don’t wait 
for bleeding gums to tell you. Use Forhan’s 
night and morning, on teeth and on gums. See 
the directions. Take this matter seriously and 
instruct your children too. Forhan’s is the 
finest toothpaste you can buy, but it is more 
than that. It’s the double-duty toothpaste. 
There's a big protection-plus in every tube. And 
the big brown tube lasts a long time. Forhan’s 


Ltd., Ste. Therese, P. Q. 
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cShe Cditors Own Sage 


teful for the 
etterswhich 
came in answer to 
my request for your 
reaction to the con- 
tents of the March 


rit) a issue. Alas, there is 

V  ‘“S~- only room to pub- 

¢ lish a few of those 

4 | \ which came in the 


I HAVE been so 





mail — but every 

one was of very de- 

finite value, and I 

am hoping that you 

will do it again. 

, For that’s one of 

/ . my editorial ambi- 

: ; tions—to develop 

your interest in this ine to such a point, that just 

as you write a letter of interest and appreciation after a 

visit, so, after the Chatelaine’s visit every month, you will 

write to tell me how you liked it. It’s such a friendly 

feeling, this frank good fellowship that exists when you are 

interested enough to tell us in the editorial offices just 
how you felt about a particular issue. 

Look at this May number for instance. As I turn the 
proofs here on my desk, I am positive of one thing— 
every husband in Canada is going to become vastly 

indignant at the article ‘““The Vainer Sex,”’ which gives a 
zs ani acmement to prove that men have far more vanity 
than women. 

When your husband gets indignant and denies the 
truth of the argument—tell him to prove it! 

Chatelaine will pay at space rates for letters from 
husbands who can prove convincingly that women are 
vainer than men. Tell yours to remember that everyone 
will bring up the question of clothes—so that they must 
go farther afield than that! 

So when the men in your family insist that this 
article is wrong—tell them they can be paid for dis- 
proving it; there are further details elsewhere in this 
issue. 


* * * 


| bese be interested in hearing how you like ““The House”’ 
which is a new kind of story for L. M. Montgomery 
to write. Her famous novel “Anne of Green Gables’’ is 
still a best seller, and her fiction is ap ing regularly in 
Chatelaine. In private life, L. M. Montgomery is Mrs. 
MacDonald, and she lives in Norval, Ontario. 


* * * 


Te is something about the story “Blue Peter” 
that I liked particularly. R. V. Gery, the author, is 
known in western Canada as well as in the east, for he 
taught for a number of years in Saskatchewan. Mr. 
Gery says that he can write quite easily with a small 
daughter playing with vim, vigor and vitality, round 
his chair—and proves it every day. He lives just out- 
side Toronto. Anne Elizabeth Wilson, is known to hun- 
dreds of you, and lives in Aurora, Ontario. Martha Ban- 
ning Thomas has a story-book cottage pees on a 
fir-clad cliff in Nova Scotia, on the Bay of Fundy. She 
has a unique gift of capturing the careless gaiety of youth 
in her fiction. She is also a writer of exquisite verse, some 
of which is waiting its turn at our columns. 


After this, I hope to have a corner regularly for 
extracts from some of the letters which come to my 
desk. Several times we have tried to make this a regu- 
lar feature, and this time, I am determined that it shall 
“stay put.” So if there is anything you would like to 
bring to the attention of your Canadian sisters—this 
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column is an opportunity. You'll find much of real human 
interest among these letters—they bring an intimate 
sense of comradeship into the pages. 


HAVE good news, that can be told now. Next month 

brings you our most outstanding Canadian serial to 
date—a new novel by Mazo de la Roche —‘*Thunder of 
New Wings.” 

This is the first time that Miss de la Roche’s novels 
have ever appeared in a Canadian magazine, and Chate- 
laine brings you this thrilling book as part of our pro- 
gramme of extension and development. 

‘*Thunder of New Wings” has nothing to do with the 
Jalna family which has become so famous. It is the story 
of three English girls, who emigrate to Canada and live 
on a farm in Nova Scotia. There is a tense atmosphere 
of surprise and mystery throughout the novel which will 
keep you eagerly waiting for the conclusion. It contains 
some of the most brilliant and beautiful writing by Miss 
de la Roche which I have read; and its publication in 
omen is something of which your magazine is very 

roud. 
“Thunder of New Wings” will begin next month. 
I can promise you, in this first reading of a novel which 
will later be published in book form, one of the real 
reading treats in your magazine experience. 


we month will also bring you the first of a new 
series of the cut-outs for the children which Chate- 
laine has made famous. In June the kiddies will be given 
the prettiest of little summer houses to make; in July 
they will have the inside furnishings, so that their little 
house will be complete. Later, a cut-out for a model 
airplane, designed by a Canadian craftsman, will be 
a very special feature for boys and their dads. We will 
continue to have children’s verses and stories, of course; 
so many teachers tell me that their pupils love to recite 
some of our child verses at school entertainments. 

Also, ladies, June will be an interesting issue, because 
of a very provocative article from Isabel Turnbull 
Dingman. Mrs. Dingman, who has been married for 
four years, finds that among all the married folks she 
knows, there is a definite tendency for a husband to lose 
his personal, masculine friends and pursuits after mar- 
riage, whereas a wife keeps her friends. She finds that 
the average man must follow his wife’s interests in the 
matter of bridge parties and entertainments rather than 
his own, and that any wife would rather do anything 
than have her husband bring “‘the boys’”’ in for an eve- 
ning’s pleasure; while she frequently has her feminine 
friends in to “hen” parties. Whatever your own personal 
experience, I think you will recognize the truth of this 
article when you read it next month. 
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GASOLINES 
...Sold at regular prices 


ARATHON “BLUE” gasoline makes your car easy to 
operate, comfortable to ride in, is kind to your engine. It 

is equal to anything road travel can 
offer, with never a buck, a falter, a 
break-down... Fill the tank at the 
blue pump and your car is ready day 







and night with snappy start, quick 
pick-up, a wealth of power. 
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Beixi g 
Married 


If you, your friend, or your 
daughter are to be married 
next month, you ll be inter- 
ested in this article which 
solves some of a bride’s most 


perplexing problems 


by NORA WHITTON 


Ano so they were married and lived happily ever 
after!” If only it were as simple as that! Why, if “being 
married”’ simply meant kneeling down before a minister and 
arising man and wife, there’d be more proposals and less 
acceptances in this old world of ours. For it’s common 
knowledge that a man at his wedding is like a bull in a china 
shop. If he could jump out of the window he would. Only 
his best man, not to mention his bride, won’t let him. 

Yes, for all the obvious delight we, speaking as a sex, 
take in weddings, there’s no doubt about it that they are 
harassing events. They cause even the most serenely poised 
of us to wear a slightly hunted expression. And a hunted 
expression simply does not harmonize with flowers and 
ribbons and finery! It all comes back to the root of all the 
trouble—a shaken faith in one’s own social correctness. 
We have been jolted out of our familiar routine, and our 
normal sense of the fitness of things is a little bit flummoxed. 

That is the reason for this article, which answers some of 
the most perplexing problems of wedding etiquette, taking 
as a basis many actual letters received by Chatelaine. 


The Bride’s Mother 


First, let us consider the problems of the bride’s mother. 
Says one anxious lady: 


My daughter, who is being married in June, wants to have 
invitations and announcements engraved. The wedding will be 
quite small and informal, but she feels that it is one of the 
must-be-done things to send these out. When should they be 
sent, and how? 


I can assure you that it is quite unnecessary to go to the 
trouble and expense of having invitations and announce- 
ments engraved for a small wedding. Society sanctions any 
method of informing closest friends and relations—by note, 
by telephone, or by word of mouth. You should send out 
the notes yourself—just an informal line or two, telling 
them the place and date and inviting them to the wedding 
and small breakfast afterward. Or if you are too busy to 
write them yourself, they should be sent in your name. 
Informal invitations of this nature are usually sent out a 
week or sometimes only a few days before the event. 

Announcements are a different matter. If your friends 
are many and widespread, it would be a nice gesture to 
have announcements engraved. They are sent out on the 
day of the wedding. 


I have been told that it is very sophisticated to leave the 
lissue paper in, when sending out wedding invitations. Is this 
correct? And how should they be addressed? 


Far from it. It is neither sophisticated nor “‘small town” 
to leave the tissue paper in. More often than not, when the 
tissue paper is left it is because the sender was in too much 
of a hurry to attend to such a small detail. To remove it 
certainly seems a little extra courtesy, but it is a point not 
worth quibbling over. 
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The bride is the keynote of the ceremony. If she wears the traditional veil then the 
groom and best man must also choose formality. 


The addressing of the wedding invitations is a job which 
might very easily fall to the lot of the bridesmaids, if you 
feel your household is already too much a-whirl. They are, 
as you no doubt know, issued by yourself and your husband, 
or by yourself alone if you are a widow, but if by any chance 
your husband is the stepfather of your daughter, you would 
make this clear in the wording, as: ‘“—the marriage of Mrs. 
Smith’s daughter, Alice, to—” 

The invitations may, if you like, include the reception 
after the wedding, or you may have a separate card for the 
reception. It is customary to enclose the invitations in two 
envelopes, the outside one bearing the name and address of 
the recipient, and the inner one the name only. However, 
there is nothing arbitrary about this custom. Invitations 
are always sent to man and wife, even if only one is known 
to you. A separate one is sent to the daughters of the 
family and another to the sons, if all are to be invited, as 
“The Misses Smith” or ““The Messrs. Smith.”” You might 
like to send the invitations out a month before the wedding, 
and so “get them out of the way.” There is no hard and 
fast rule as to the time. Anywhere from a month to two 
weeks before the event is customary. 


I don’t know whether to have an R.S.V. P. placed on my 
reception cards or not. Do you think it necessary? 


{t is just as well to do this as a precautionary measure. 
It is a hopeless feeling to be left in the lurch with only 
half your cards accepted and the others ‘“‘missing quantities.” 


What expenses are stood by the bride’s family? Who pays 
the organist? 

The bride’s family, poor dears, must bear the burden of 
the entire wedding, except the gift to the clergyman which, 
of course, is given by the groom. When the organist’s and 
soloist’s gifts are in the form of fees, they are usually given 
immediately after the ceremony by someone appointed by 
the wedding party—usually the best man. If the organist 
and the soloist are friends, though, the time of giving the 
gifts is optional. It may be during the reception, or it may 
be just after the ceremony, as you see fit. 


Is it proper, when the father is not living and there are no 
brothers, for the bride’s mother to give her in marriage al a 
church wedding? 


Yes, the bride’s mother does sometimes give the bride 
away if she particularly wishes it. Otherwise, of course, 
when the father is dead, the nearest male relative gives the 
bride away, or perhaps an old friend of the family, or the 
step father if there is one. This is the more usual procedure, 
but certainly it is not at all incorrect for a mother to give 
her daughter away. 

There will be a small reception after my daughter’s wedding 
this month? I ama little hazy as to whether my fulure son-in- 
law’s mother should assist me in receiving. What should I do? 

It really doesn’t matter. The groom’s mother is asked to 
help receive, but it is entirely optional {Continued on page 55} 
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by R. V.GERY 


Illustrated by CARL SHREVE 


H.. name was Pierre Bleu, but before he was twenty 
some longshore wag had Englished him into Blue Peter. 
And there was a lot of fitness in bestowing upon him the 
name of the scrap of blue-edged bunting that is the signal 
for departing ships; for departure, the pulling out of harbor 
for strange seas, the loose foot, were of his nature, implicit 
in him. 

From his sixteenth birthday, when the excellent old 
Achille Bleu had bestowed upon him his blessing, an ancient 
Bible weighing seven pounds troy and a battered compass 
of brass, and with a clap on the shoulder had sent him out 
into the world, Blue Peter had what amounted to a horror 
of the land for more than two weeks at a time. Even in his 
home port, among the friendly wharfside warehouses or in 
the cottages up hill, he would roam about, restless, moody 
and uncomfortable, until a new cruise started and he felt the 
deck planks under his feet lifting once more to the young 
Atlantic rollers. 

Going back to that sixteenth birthday of his, Elias Crab- 
tree, the long Newfoundlander, had taken him on as a deck 
hand on his squat brig. That very evening, on the last of 
the ebb, Blue Peter hauled on a rope going down the harbor, 
tasting for the first time the joys of dissociation from the 
cramping land. 

A shrill hail from the water, and Peter grinned, with a 
twinkle of his already handsome eyes. A battered twelve- 
foot sailing dinghy kept pace with the lumbering brig, and 
in its stern sheets, handling it with self-conscious swagger, 
was a lean flat-chested fourteen-year-old girl, with a wide 
mouth, freckles, and a shock of startling yellow hair. 

“Ohe, Pierre!” she called, with a wave of a skinny hand, 
running her crazy cockleshell under the brig’s side. 

Peter leant over the rail and spat professionally into the 
tidewater. 

“Toi, Marthe!” he said with severity. ‘““Go—go home at 
once! This is not the place for you, among men. Go home!” 

Marthe made a face at him, sticking out her tongue. 
Crabtree at the wheel chuckled. 

““Good!’’ he said in his clipped burr. ‘“‘You’re beginnin’ 
early, young un! Treat ’em rough and tell ’em nothin’, eh?” 

Swiftly, and in adhesive dockside French, Marthe told 
Crabtree a selection of the things he need not be. But there 
was a smile lurking in her astonishing green-grey eyes, and 
the skipper threw up his hand with an answering guffaw. 


1932 


A Magaune fer Canadian Women 


There’s the tang of harbor seas, * 
and the charm of Quebec fisher 
folk, in this memorable tale of a 


sailor who didn’t know his own mind 


But here he was, and Marthe Broussac walked straight in front of him, with a demure 
lift of her sea-grey eyes, that she had certainly not learned sailing boats about the harbor. 


The girl jammed her tiller over, throwing the dinghy off on 
the homeward tack. 

“Au ‘voir, little Pi-erre!” floated across the wind. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Crabtree, see that he is in bed by six, hein. And tuck 
him in!” 

Peter choked and flung a lump of galley coal after her. 
She flicked fingers to her impudent nose; and that was Blue 
Peter’s send-off on his first voyaging. 


ARTHE BROUSSAC had been a thorn in Blue 

Peter’s side since they were tumbling babies in dirty 
overalls. There was never an unmaidenlike fix Marthe did 
not get herself into, and expect Pierre to extract her from; 
whether it was filching a couple of her seaman father’s 
oldest and filthiest clay pipes and tempting Pierre into a 
smoking party for two, up in the loft where the nets were 


stored—and that ended in an unconscionable beating for 
Pierre when the nine-year-old Marthe had been carried 
home, livid and convulsed. Or whether it was stealing 
promiscuous boats from their moorings at the quay steps 
and being discovered amiably drifting at the edge of the 
surf that fringes the Dents du Loup at the harbor mouth. 
Or stowing away in an outgoing schooner, as happened on 
one frightful occasion, when they were away two days and 
nights and the Broussacs and the Bleus put their shutters 
up. Any deviltries, minor or major, Marthe would instigate 
and Pierre would pay for. 

But now, on this evening, Pierre was going away, with his 
nose in the air and a sniff for the women. Marthe gritted 
her white teeth in helpless fury as she made her boat fast 
and went home to the drudgery of dishwashing and stocking 
mending. 





Among the treasures for her home-to-be, what could be more appropriate 
than Kenwood Blankets—soft, fleecy, lovely in the colours she has chosen 


for that room of her dreams. 
It is not a Kenwood 
unless it bears this 


Here is the gift that is richly luxurious, intensely practical. Warm, light, 
colour-fast, durable. A gift that will go with her through life, a treasured 
remembrance always. 

Kenwood Blankets are available in beautiful shades of rose, green, gold, 
blue, lavender and yellow; also in the attractive reversible style, a different 
shade on each side. Bound with pure silk ribbon to match. Kenwood 


Mills Limited, Arnprior, Ont. 
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A fadawaska 


BLANKET 


These blankets combine 
splendid quality and 
beautiful appearance 
and are available at a 
price lower than 
Kenwoods. They are of 
pure wool — made by 
Kenwood. Madawaskas 
will give genuine satts- 
faction and long wear. 
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strategy on her part. She never, by the movement of an 
eyelash, let Blue Peter know that she was aware of his 
existence; but on the tenth morning, as the Ajax eased into 
Halifax harbor, he stood on the bridge and watched a lovely 
thing at anchor not a hundred yards from them. 

‘‘Aurora.”” The master was communicative. ‘“The chair- 
man’s own boat. Beauty, isn’t she? Wonder what she’s 
doing in here.” 

Blue Peter also wondered, his eyes on the graceful thou- 
sand-tonner. An apprentice came up to him. 

“Compliments of Mr. Grosset,’’ he said, ‘‘and he’d desire 
to see Mr. Bleu in his stateroom.” 

Peter went, surprised. Theophilus was alone, which was 
more of Madeline’s contriving. He dragged at his silly old 
goat’s beard. 

“Bleu,” he said, “I’ve a job for you.” 

Peter waited, looking at the man who had trained dollars 
to dance in flocks to his tune. Theophilus went on. 

“T want you,” he said, “to come across to my boat as 


second. There'll be extra money, of course, and it’s a step-up, 
in a way. Two of our masters started in on the Aurora.” 

You did not refuse the chairman's requests, not unless you 
were a fool, which Blue Peter was not. He got his traps 
together, bought some additions to his wardrobe, on the 
advice of the Aurora’s sailing master, and in a couple of 
days was installed in a white-painted, electric-heated, small 
palace of a cabin, whose spotless, polished splendor made 
him open his eyes wide. And that night—another of 
Madeline Grosset’s little machinations—the Aurora tripped 
her anchor and stood out to sea. 

At dinner in the saloon Blue Peter first began to have 








some inkling of what he might be in for. Theophilus, at the 
head of his table, wagged his nanny-goat beard; the officers 
conversed with him subserviently enough, Blue Peter 
thought; and Madeline, in a Patou sports suit, frankly 
unmasked her batteries on Peter. You are to imagine what 
six or seven untrammelled years of her own way in Paris, 
London, New York and similar places could do for an 
unscrupulous young woman, with quite her fair share of 
sinuous good looks and plenty of millions to play around 
with. 

After dinner she took him on deck and had him fetching 
and carrying chairs and rugs for her, while she looked out 
inscrutably over the quiet sea. Blue Peter, that efficient 
ship’s officer, wondered a trifle at it all, but did his polite 
duty all the same; he was far too much of a natural courtier 
to make any false ateps here, and far too close to the rocky 
soil whence he had sprung to risk losing an advantage which 
seemed to have come to him unasked. 

Then Madeline, softly and with an intonation that might 





Madeline stretched lazily in the chair and 
asked him where he came from, knowing all 
the while. Blue Peter told her with manly 
respect, but no more. “Go on’ she said. 
“You've got a wife there, I suppose.” “* No, 
miss,” he said quietly, “I’m not married.” 


have warned anyone less direct-minded than Blue Peter, 
began to pump him. 

She asked him where he came from, knowing perfectly 
well all the time. Blue Peter told her, with manly respect, 
but no more. Madeline stretched lazily in the chair. 

“Go on,” she commanded. ‘Tell me some more about 
you. You've got a wife there, I suppose.” 

Perfectly well Madeline Grosset knew that Blue Peter 
hadn’t, but she wanted to see how this marriage business 
would hit him. He stood in front of her, and a look of 
surprise appeared on his handsome his too handsome 
face. 
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‘No, miss,”” he said quietly. “I’m not married.” 
“Why?” Madeline was beginning the game she loved. 
Blue Peter began to experience a sensation with which 
he was shortly to become unpleasantly familiar—the urgent 
desire to be some place elsewhere than there. He also 
wanted very badly to push his uniform cap back from his 
brow and scratch his head. However, he controlled both 
desires. 
“Difficult to say, miss,” he achieved finally, and halted, 
tongue-tied. 
Madeline laughed, a trained tinkle of sound. ‘Don’t tell 
me,” she said, “that you haven't had opportunities.” 
Peter felt a surge of color rising above his tidy neckwear. 
This was a type of conversation to which even his years of 
knocking about the world had not inured him. He found it 
trying, and Madeline saw that he did. So, being Madeline, 
and having deftly got herself on to a footing of smiling 
camaraderie with Blue Peter, she let it go at that, and called 
it an evening. Blue Peter went down to his cabin and 
mopped his brow. This rich man’s sailoring was 
not going to be the easy and honorable billet it 
had looked from the Ajax. 

The next three months taught Blue Peter a 
remarkable number of things, none of them 
pleasant. Madeline Grosset took the Aurora down 
to Florida, and by the time the yacht docked there, 
Blue Peter was her recognized property. No one 
on board, least of all Theophilus, interfered or 
commented. The ship’s officers were glad enough 
to have someone to take the edge off Madeline’s 
appetite. so to speak; they were let alone and 
could get on with the work and insinuate them- 
selves into the chairman’s good graces. The 
arrangement suited everyone perfectly, except 
Blue Peter. 

Ashore, Madeline took him places—places such 
as Pierre Bleu had never even dreamt of, and dis- 
liked very thoroughly when he saw them. Beaches 
of blinding sand, littered with gaudy umbrellas 
and gaudier people; women who looked at you 
with long eyes and men who couldn’t look at you 
at all butter-backed, soft-handed chaps with 
spindly legs and slack stomachs; blaring dance 
floors, where the men and women gyrated obscenely 
to black apes’ music; enormous hotels. 

Madeline moved through it all, leading Pierre 
Bleu, the silent, iron-fisted, square-shouldered sea- 
man with the magnificent head and the roaring 
voices of the grey outer sea echoing and tearing in 
his heart. For weeks she merely flung herself at 
him, without reserve or shame; and Blue Peter, 
his eyes slowly opened to affairs, fought and fenced 
her off with a desperation that weakened daily. 
Even so case-hardened a personage as Pierre Bleu 
may succumb at last. 


ND Madeline herself, the hunter of men, 

found that there was something different in 
this grave, impenetrable person with the sombre 
eyes. Whatever may have been her original inten- 
tions, by the time Blue Peter had served his three 
months on the Aurora, and when the yacht was 
mooning about languorous islands in the 
Caribbean, Madeline Grosset made up her mind 
to test a new experience. She went, for a wonder, 
to Theophilus first. 

“I’m going to marry Pierre Bleu,” she said, 
much as if she were announcing a shopping trip. 

Theophilus opened his foolish old eyes. “Eh?” 
he said. 

Madeline repeated her decision. 
showed some faint flicker of resolution. 
can’t do that!’ he objected plaintively. 

“Can't I?” said Madeline without heat, and 
went away. 

From then on, her strategy became even more 
devious than before, because she had to tackle 
Blue Peter from another angle, so to speak. She 
began retreating, turned abruptly from the pursuer 
to the pursued, moped a little, cried a little, grew 
pale and paler; and Blue Peter, since there are 
limits even to the hardest-boiled’s endurance, 
turned in his tracks and commenced to make the 
running. 

Still no one said a word. Theophilus knew from 
very bitter experience that any interference would 
certainly result in one thing only; and the other 
men held it no affair of theirs if Bleu cared to make a fool of 
himself. And then, deliberately, Madeline turned Aurora 
north again. 

“Let's go and see your home, Pierre,” she said to Blue 
Peter. And the big man, leaning on the rail at her side, felt 
an instant’s qualm at the notion, but swamped it immedi- 
ately with a flood of conceit, maybe; maybe some other 
unnameable emotion. It was a lot to go back with—treasure 
such as no mere sailorman from the rocky little port had 
ever envisaged. This wonderful, scented, silken woman for 
his own, and millions as well. Blue Peter still retained 
enough shrewdness in him to think {Continued on page 54) 


Her father 
“You 


And matters were not improved when, a couple of months 
later, Crabtree’s brig once more rolled into the port and 
disembarked Pierre, already well on the road to his Blue- 
Petership. Marthe, irresistibly drawn, went down to the 

‘quay to meet him; but the tanned, horny-fisted—with 
scrubbing out the galley—distant-eyed young mariner that 
passed her on the quay with a nod was the worst shock of 
her young life so far. She stared at his blue back for an 
instant, and saw him turn, head among the evening stars, 
into the corner tobacconist’s. Then she ran away and was 
not seen until late that night, when she entered the living 
room of her home, whistling loudly, and with a good deal of 
swinging skirts. 

Her father looked up from his Journal. ‘And how is it,” 
he demanded with a twinkle, ‘‘that we were not present 
to welcome M. Pierre back from his first voyage, eh?” 

‘“* Hou!"’ Marthe made an indescribable sound between a 
sniff and a laugh. “‘Pi-erre Bleu! Him! I have other 
affairs, monsieur mon pére, I thank you.” 

She went in portentous silence to the great basket of 
stockings, took one out, and began to work on it. Broussac 
regarded her over the top of his paper with popping eyes. 
Then he went on reading, with his face hidden by the rustling 
sheets. 

In three days Crabtree was off again, and once more 
Pierre stood on the heaving planks with a sparkle in his 
dark eye. This time there was no tanned and capable 
hoyden in a boat to see him off. Marthe Broussac was 
sitting with extreme formality at her mother’s knee, darning 
stockings. 

It was another three months before Blue Peter sailed in- 
to harbor again, if possible more nautical and deep-sea than 
ever. He remained in town two weeks, during which he 
once or twice remembered Marthe and looked out for her. 
But during that two weeks Mademoiselle Broussac’s 
behavior was of such appalling rectitude and modesty that 
her mother had serious thoughts of consulting a doctor 
about her. It was not until Blue Peter had sailed away 
again that she went back to her normal condition of loafing 
about the dock and mutinying against housework. 

Then Blue Peter sprang his surprise on the port, and 
wrote a laconic word from Halifax that he had signed on 
for a year’s cruise in steam. For anyone in the Bleu family— 
sailors of tall ships for generations—to descend to anything 
that pushed in front of a pair of screws, made old Achille 
roll up his eyes and swear profanely twenty minutes by the 
clock. But the thing was done, and there followed months 
during which the only news of the renegade came in the 
shape of postcards, mailed from harbors of exotic names 
and, to judge by the pictures, of still stranger appearance. 

At the end of his year, Peter took discharge at Halifax, 
and came by train to the tiny port of his birth. He was 
nearly eighteen by now, grown beyond all imagining, a 
strong-built handsome fellow with the genuine smack of the 
sea about him, and a quietly roving eye. Old Achille and 
his mother fell on his neck; and Marthe, herself not a little 
changed, saw him and gasped. But she kept the gasp to 
herself, and when Pierre touched his cap to her— oh, la, la, 
he had learnt foreign manners somewhere, the scamp! 
she dropped her eyes and passed him without a word. 
Pierre Bleu, deck hand, was very much nothing to her. 


S° BLWE PETER hoisted his flag again and went away, 
and this time it was two years before he showed up 
again. He brought back a suitcase full of souvenirs from 
half the queer nooks and crannies of the world, and—which 
made Achille open his arms to him and parade up and down 
the quay in glory—a fourth mate’s certificate in steam. 

This was a different thing again, my friends! Méister 
Bleu, fourth mate, with his peaked cap and his neat jacket 
and his easy talk of strange seas and stranger men, was a 
long way removed from gangling Pierre Bleu of Crabtree’s 
venerable brig. He was welcome in the august council that 
sat of evenings in the back parlor of LeBlanc’s wineshop, 
and the ancients looked at him with rheumy eyes and 
marvelled privately that so much should have come from 
so little. 

Marthe Broussac, eighteen now, and presumably past the 
wild doings of yore, walked upon the quay. For pretext she 
had a basket on her arm and a deal in fish before her. It 
may or may not be curious that Blue Peter, trim, quiet, 
mildly authoritative as became a young ship’s officer, stood 
there watching a schooner loading shingles, while he smoked 
a cigar. But there he was, and Marthe Broussac walked 
straight in front of him, with a demure lift of her sea-grey 
eyes that she had certainly not learnt sailing boats about 
the harbor. 

“Bonjour, M’sieu Pi-erre!”’ 

(Are women devils? Or was the same clucking little 
catch in the voice as of four years back an accident merely?) 

Blue Peter quit watching the hoists, looked round—and 
remained looking. He might well. Anyone might. Marthe 
Broussac, from a fleshless hop pole with a freckledy mop 
on top of it, had turned into . . . Listen! Hair like ripe 
corn—no, like honey with the sunshine on it. Eyes? Already 
described, like the sea, with the sea’s changing lights. 
Figure? Curves, curves—long, slim, sweeping curves, a 
delight. And the mouth that had no long time since been a 
wide slash full of dockside French and honest grins—the 





mouth—its freshness, its humor, its possibilities of tender- 
ness. 

Blue Peter, from half the ports of the world, looked and 
rocked on his heels. 

“‘Ma—Mademoiselle Marthe!’’ he stammered, taking off 
the neat blue cap and clutching it with two hands. And 
that was as far as he got, for Marthe made him the primmest 
of little reverences and went on, while the new-made fourth 
mate stared after her like a codfish with a tender conscience. 


LD BROUSSAC looked up from his Journal that night 

and made enquiry as to Marthe’s tactics. There is 
nothing hid very long in that port, and two or three on the 
quay had seen the encounter. 

Marthe was ironing at the table; and be aware that 
Marthe in starched prints, bare-armed, swinging to and fro 
to the drive of the iron, was something to see. 

“Pierre Bleu?’’ she said shortly. “‘Nothing to me, my 
father. A wanderer, a vagabond, here now, and tomorrow 

. ”’ She made a gesture with the 
iron expressing at once Blue Peter’s 
habitual distance from his home, and 
how he stood with her. ‘Besides. . .” 
A tiny grimace of that heartbreaking 
mouth and she went on with her task. 

“But I thought that you and he 
. . . Broussac put his paper down 
in his agitation. “Old Achille, too, has 
said something of the sort to me long 
ago. 

His daughter straightened up and 
put her arms akimbo. ‘Monsieur my 
father,’’ she said—and Telesphore 
Broussac was reminded of her mother, 
dead long since and a notable pepper- 
pot when roused, bless her sainted 
memory—‘‘Monsieur my father, 
enough! I do not wish to speak of it.” 

Long, long ago, Broussac had formed 
the habit in times of stress of taking his 
pipe to the garden and there smoking 
peacefully with Achille Bleu across the 
fence until the trouble within doors 
had died down. He threw a look at his 
daughter, took tobacco, and went out 
into the benignant and pacifying night. 

Lo! across the blossoming roses, 
Achille Bleu, the excellent man, also 
stoked up, and furiously puffing. He 
looked at Telesphore in the glimmering 
twilight and came across to him. 

“Bah!”’ he said. ‘“‘What do you make 
of this, then? Pierre, that kind of a 
booby...” 

“Ah? Pierre?” 

“Has packed his duds, old one, and 
gone by the evening train. They are 
all mad, these young people. Three 
days we are to have him with us, and 
then, pouf! he is away.” 

Telesphore said nothing, but smoked 
on in comfortable silence for a time. 
Then he took his pipe out of his mouth 
and sighed. 

“Achille, you say true—they are all 
crazy, these young ones. My Marthe, 
wer 3 

Achille in his turn remained silent, 
and the two old men finished their 
pipes in equal perturbation of soul. 
Then Telesphore Broussac went in. 

“Marthe,” he said, “‘Pierre Bleu has 
gone by the train tonight.” 

“What!” It jumped out of Marthe 
before she had time to pull herseli 
together. Broussac repeated his news. 

‘And this is your doing, wicked one,” 
he told her. ‘Next time perhaps you 
will be a little more courteous, hein!” 

For once Marthe did not take after 
her revered mother. She tried to frame 
an appropriate comeback, failed, 
choked, and fled off to her room, leaving 
Papa Broussac gaping after her in the 
middle of the floor. 

And that was the last they saw of 
Blue Peter for five long years. 

For Pierre, the five years meant all manner of voyaging 
under all manner of skies, but steady advancement in his 
calling all the while. At twenty-one he was third mate, at 
twenty-three second; Hong-Kong, Sydney, Tandjong Priok, 
London River, the Pacific coast, Iquique, Port Elizabeth, 
he saw them all, with their flare and glare of color and light, 
and their women kind or coy. But it was not until he was 
back in home waters, with his twenty-fifth birthday just in 
front of him, and a first mate’s ticket well in view, that 
Marthe Broussac began to slip from his mind. In all his 
Blue Peterisms, his here-today-and-gone-tomorrow haulings 
out of harbor, the memory of that evening on the quay had 
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stayed with him; just as it had with Marthe Broussac, back 
in the rocky little port at home. 

Then Blue Peter sailed for Halifax from Tilbury as second 
on the Ajax, the Grosset line’s big freighter; and some quirk 
of fortune sent old Theophilus Grosset, chairman of the line, 
to make a trip across on her, and to bring Madeline Grosset 
with him. And Madeline Grosset, who was as beautiful and 
as soft and as greedy as any sleek leopardess, saw Blue 
Peter before they were through the Downs, and stiffened 
all over like a pointer; and after that things began to happen 

Theophilus may or may not have made the Grosset line 
of cargo steamers. He had certainly made something better 
than fifteen millions. But in essentials he was as big an old 
dodderer as ever let himself be ridden raw by a daughter 
who, if there were any justice in things, ought very fre- 
quently to have been poised shrieking and upside down 
across his bony knees. She was about Blue Peter’s own age; 
but since seventeen she had been openly boasting that she 
chose her own men, and got just what she wanted, and the 


boast was not any idle one. She saw Blue Peter, and went 
after him with the relentless tenacity and low cunning of a 
sleek leopardess. 

He was worth hunting. The years had filled him out into 
magnificent manhood. The dark eyes, the crisped curls of 
black hair, the clean jaw, the two-fisted masculinity of him, 
combined with a trick of reticence, and the captivating slight 
accent when he did speak, made him a prey for anyone. 
And for Madeline he was all too easy, with her skill in such 
matters, and Theophilus and his millions to jump at the 
flick of her little finger. 

The nine days of the crossing were one long triumph of 
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Alix wrung her hands together with a bitter little cry. 


kindled its western windows into a fleeting semblance of 
life and color. But best of all she loved it in the darkness of 
night when it loomed palely clear through the gloom and 
beckoned to her. It was all her own then. 

She resented the fact that it did not have all that other 
houses had. If only its windows could be lighted up! 
When the lights sprang up at dusk in all the other houses 
along the street she resented the fact that her House had 
none. She hated the winter because of The House. Its heart 
ached with the cold then. If only fires could glow on its 
hearths and plumes of homely smoke drift from its chimneys! 
If it could only live! 

Aunt Charlotte died when Alix was twenty, but she lived 
on with Sadie and her family. She might have gone else- 
where and earned her own living and been independent. 
But she found excuses for not going easily enough. Sadie, 
who was not strong and had four children, needed help. 
But her real reason was that she could not leave The House. 

Once Carl Playter wanted her to marry him. She liked 
Carl—she even thought she might love him. It would be 
very nice to have a home of one’s own—children. She 
almost decided to marry Carl. She even went to The 
House one night to bid it farewell. And she found she 
could not. The very thought was unbearable. Never to 
come here any more. Never to feel its welcome—to know 
that the dust was thick again on mirror and books and 
ivory elephants—to know she could have no more hours of 
dear, strange companionship in it. Alix laughed at herself. 
She told Carl she could not marry him. Sadie thought her a 
goose and told her she would die an old maid. Alix only 
smiled. They did not know. 

It seemed that Sadie’s prediction would come true. No 
more lovers came. Alix did not miss them. Year by year 
The House meant more to her. Year by year she knew it 
depended more upon her. If she went away for a visit she 
was homesick until she could return to it. Nobody else 
might be particularly glad to see her back, but The House 
would. Once she was back she feasted her eyes on it until 
she was sated. It was seldom now that she could go to it 


“You won't forget me 
ulterly when I’m gone,” she said softly. *‘Even though I can never come back*”’ 


in daylight. Sadie’s children were growing up and they had 
keen eyes. Only at night was it safe to slip over. Once she 
had dared to stay there all night and know what dawn 
was like init. It hurt her. It looked so pathetic and deserted 
and unfriended in that chill grey light. Not even her love 
could warm it. 


GHE had loved The House for fifteen years. For fifteen 
years it had been hers and hers only. All at once every- 
thing was changed, horribly changed. West Graydon was 
full of rumors. Thekla was coming home. Thekla was a 
wealthy widow. Bevis Conley was coming home. Thekla 
and Bevis were going to be married after all. They were 
going to live at ‘“‘North Pines.”’ Well, well, quite a fitting 
end to an old romance, if Bevis could forgive the trick she 
had played on him. He had never cared for anyone else. 
The Conleys were like that. 

Alix felt stunned. It was unthinkable. The House could 
not be taken from her so. It would be too cruel, too unjust. 
God could not let such a thing happen. She had loved it so 
long when others had deserted and neglected it. She had 
given it her youth and the love of husband and children that 
might have been hers. Surely it was not going to be taken 
from her now. She was sick with fear and agony. 

Thekla came one day. She was as beautiful as ever. 
Looking but little older, a slender, sinuous creature, with a 
blood-red flower pinned at her girdle and on her arm the 
slender flame of a diamond bracelet that was worth as 
much as The House. Bought with dead Eric Malden’s 
money! 

Lovely, exotic, charming. Beside her, Alix realized how 
very insignificant and unimportant she was. 

Thekla wanted to look over The House. She had got a 
key somewhere and she contrived to give the impression, 
without saying so, that she had a perfect right to look over 
The House. She wanted Sadie to go with her. But Sadie 
was away, so Alix must go. At first Alix almost refused. 
Then she went. She knew Thekla would go anyway and 
she must go with her, to protect The House from her as 
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long as she could. 

“‘Isn’t it curi- 
ous,” said Thekla 
Alix noticed that 
her voice was 
harder than it used 
to be—-‘‘I mean, 
coming to see a 
house that was 
made ready for me 
fifteen years ago? 
I suppose every- 
thing in it is fright- 
fully out of date 
now. Fancy a jail 
fence like this 
around a house 
nowadays. Bevis 
always had an odd 
liking for a fence. 
He said it shut out 
the world. As if 
one should want to 
shut out the world! 
How out-at- 
elbows the place 
has got! The 
grounds so neg- 
lected . . . andso 
quaint and old- 
fashioned. But 
they could easily be 
modernized. The 
house itself is quite 
delightful . . . all 
it wants is a bit of 
remodelling here 
and’there.”” 

Alix, her heart 
bleeding drop by 
drop, looked at The House and saw it with Thekla’s eyes. 
Yes, shabby and faded. The shingles on the roof were 
curling up. The verandah had sagged. The garden was a 
mass of festering weeds. But she hated Thekla for making 
her see it—Thekla who was going to modernize and tear 
up and rebuild and change and patch. 

Alix had to see Thekla go into every room, laughing, 
exclaiming, jesting in her casual way. She paused before 
the tall mirror. Alix saw herself standing by Thekla and 
could have laughed, only she knew she was never going to 
laugh again. As if she could rival that brilliant creature in 
the heart of The House! Thekla belonged there, amid those 
splendors. She, Alix, was only a faded little interloper. 

“You know the old story about Bevis and me, I suppose,” 
Thekla was saying, her great eyes shimmering like green 
fires. “I did treat him shamefully. And I never cared for 
anybody else—really. But he was poor . . . he had spent 
everything he had on this house. And Eric was rich. 
Really, it would have been madness to refuse so much 
money, Alix. But there have been times . . . well, it’s all 
going to come right now. Bevis has never cared for anyone 
but me. I’m going to make it up to him. We're both young 
yet. People don’t grow old as quickly as they used to, 
except in places like West Graydon. We'll only live here in 
the summers, of course. Isn't it odd there is no dust? 
I would have supposed it would be inch deep. But then 
it’s so far off the street. Most of this furniture will have to 
be scrapped; it’s hopelessly out of date. But that Tudor 
bedstead is quite priceless and that old wrought-iron lantern 
in the hall. The cabinet of Crown Derby, too. The library 
is good and this mirror is charming. That east bedroom 
looking out on the mountain would be lovely done over in 
rose and grey and the south one must be in taupe. A wall 
or two must be knocked out, of course.” 

Alix found herself speaking out. She had to speak out. 
She locked her hands behind her back so that Thekla should 
not see them trembling. 

“How can you talk of changing everything, Thekla?”’ 
she exclaimed passionately. “It was [Continued on page 45} 
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The House 


Built by the man she loved for another 
woman—and then left deserted, it became 


the pivot for a strange romance? 


by L. M MONTGOMERY 


EST GRAYDON people 

Y referred to it, when they 

remembered or men- 

tioned it at all, as “North Pines’’ 

or “the old Conley place;’’ but to 

Alix it was always ‘““The House’”’— 

as if there were no other house in 

West Graydon or in the world 

. as, indeed, there wasn’t for 
Alix. 

She could not remember the time when it had not held 
her imagination in thrall and dominated her life. She had 
loved it when she was a child, living with her sister Sadie 
and their Aunt Charlotte in the little house opposite it—a 
lean, bare, ugly little house, so different in everything from 
the place across the street. The House had been very 
beautiful then, in still more beautiful grounds, and Alix 
was a born worshipper of beauty, perhaps because there was 
so little in her life. The House, white and stately amid its 
dark pines and its roses, behind the high board fence which 
even then was beginning to be thought old-fashioned, 
symbolized something for her which she could never define. 
She only knew she loved it as she would never love any 
other place. 

When she was ten years old, all West Graydon was 
talking of the way Thekla Darrow had used Bevis Conley. 
Alix knew all about it when nobody suspected she knew 
anything or cared. She knew Bevis Conley and liked him; 
had liked him eversince that night two years before when she 
had been lost on the East Graydon road coming home from 
Aunt Ella’s. She had been so confident that she could come 
home alone, and then the darkness seemed to fall so suddenly 
—and she didn’t know which road to take at the fork— 
and a cold autumn wind was blowing. She was wild with 
terror of the falling night and the eerie wind and the huge, 
dark, pathless world around her. And then Bevis had 
come, and he had not laughed at her. He had taken her 
cold little hand in his warm one and suddenly she felt safe 
and protected and at home. He had brought her into 
West Graydon and on the way he had talked to her as 
nobody ever had before, as if she were grown up. He had 
told her he was an architect. 

“All men dream,” he said. ‘My dream is to build 
beautiful homes for love to dwell in. Houses to keep lovers 
from the biting cold and the fierce sun and the dark night 
and loneliness.” 

The words always lingered in Alix’s memory. It must be a 
fascinating thing to build houses, to create beauty that 
would last for generations, beauty that would be shelter 
and protection and friendliness as well as beauty. 

“When I grow up,”’ she said shyly, ‘will you build me a 
house to live in?” 

“That I will,’’ Bevis had promised gravely. 

In two years time he was building a house for Thekla 
Darrow. For he made such changes in the old place he had 
always lived in that it practically amounted to building 
anew. Among the old pines, behind the old, vine-hung 
fence, with its padlocked gate, The House arose in its new 
loveliness. Alix watched it grow with secret delight. She 
knew it was for Thekla, but in a sense it was for her, too, 
because she loved it so. Sometimes she resented the fact 
that Thekla was to have it. She felt sure Thekla did not— 
could not—never would love it as she loved it. 

Perhaps that was because she did not like Thekla— 
Thekla, who called everybody darling but who was always 
saying nasty things to other girls so subtly and sweetly 
that she made a fodl of you if you resented them. Thekla, 
with her red-gold hair, her brilliant white skin, her crimson 
mouth, her wonderful green eyes. Thekla was very beautiful, 
and Bevis, everyone knew, was wild about her. Aunt 
Charlotte and Sadie talked enough about that. Neverthe- 
less, Alix did not like her and did not like the idea of her 
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coming to be 
mistress of The 
House—-The 
House that was 
all ready for her 
from cellar to 
attic in a fash- 
ion that made 
West Graydon 
throw up its 
hands in horror 
over Bevis 
Conley’s extrav- 
agance. To be 
sure, he was 
doing well in his 
profession. But 
could even his 
income stand 
such lavish 
expenditure? 

Then, a 
month before 
the day that 
was to have 
made her Bevis a : 
Conley’s bride 
Thekla Darrow 
married another 
man, a very rich 
man. And Bevis 
Conley had 
locked his house 
and padlocked his gate and gone to Vancouver. That was 
fifteen years ago and he had never come back. Nor, so far 
as anybody knew, had any human being crossed the door- 
step of the house he had made ready for his faithless bride. 
But even West Graydon people did not know everything. 
Alix had her own secret. 

She had been sorry for Bevis when Thekla played him 
such a trick. But she could not help the queer, sudden, all- 
embracing gladness which overwhelmed her. Thekla would 
never have The House. When Bevis left it and went away 
it seemed to Alix that it was wholly her own. Nobody else 
loved it. 

She did not tell this to anyone. Alix never told things. 
Aunt Charlotte and Sadie, who was her elder by ten years, 
thought Alix such a queer, silent, brooding child. They 
could not make anything of her and left her to her dreams. 
When Aunt Charlotte became an invalid and Sadie married 
Bronson Marlitt, Alix went on living with them, waiting 
on Aunt Charlotte in the ugly little house. But her real 
home was across the street. 


HEN she was fifteen she had a sudden idea. She 

wondered if that old key in Aunt Charlotte’s bureau 
drawer would unlock the side door of The House. She 
deliberately took it and tried it. She slipped through a 
broken board in the fence, down the lane, and found herself 
in the garden——the garden that had been so lovely and was 
lovely still, though grown unkempt and weedy. With a 
wildly beating heart Alix went past the plot of poet's 
narcissus on the lawn, and along an old mossy walk where 
the unpruned rose bushes caught at her dress, to the side 
door of The House, hidden from sight of anyone behind the 
thick pines. She had no feeling of wrong-doing. The House 
was hers because she loved it so. She was only entering 
into her own. 

The key unlocked the door. Alix went in reverently, 
adoringly. She went all over the house. Its proportions 
were so right. Its rooms were so graceful. They were not 
just rooms, they were personalities. And filled with lovely 
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The House looked very beautiful in the moonlight that touched it here and there 
through the pines with silver fingers. 


It still welcomed her. It was still hers. 


things. But the dust lay thick over everything. The next 
time Alix came she brought a duster and dusted everything 

the books in the library, the dishes in the cabinet, the 
procession of little ivory elephants on the mantel, the 
gleaming mirror on the living room wall which was meant 
to reflect Thekla’s gorgeous loveliness and now gave back 
only Alix’s pale, flowerlike little face and great grey eyes. 
She went about boldly. All her timidity and shyness 
vanished from her the moment she stepped over the sill. 
This house was hers. She had rights here. 

Her whole life came to revolve around The House and 
the beautiful stolen hours she spent there. After dark she 
would open the doors and let the sweet, fresh air blow 
through it. She kept its vases filled with flowers. She kept 
the brass andirons and the silver candlesticks polished. It 
made her happy to do these homely services for her House. 
Everything she did for it was a sacrament. She loved to 
stand before the little round window at the curve of the 
stairs and watch through a gap in the pines that glimpse of a 
far blue mountain. She loved to sit in the library, with its 
arched, clematis-hung windows, reading the books or 
dreaming dreams. When she went into The House and 
shut the door she went into a different world where the 
pettinesses of daily existence in the ugly Marlitt house 
were as if they had never been. This was her home. Here 
only she lived. 

She never felt alone or frightened in it. The House was 
too much her friend. It welcomed her when she came. It 
longed for her when she left. And there always seemed to 
be some hidden meaning about it which lured her on. She 
was sure she would discover it some day. 

She went there by twilight—-by moonlight. Its rooms 
were so piteously lovely by moonlight. They asked her 
for a hundred things she could not give. All she could give 
was love and she gave that in abundance. 

She loved The House when she looked across at it in the 
early morning sunshine. She loved it on summer noons and 
in winter twilights. She loved it in moonlight and in rain 
and in falling snow. She loved it when the sunset flame 
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Two interesting indications of what well-dressed women are wearing. Note 
particularly the clever neck treatment in the black and white ensemble. 


A French woman knows the art of wearing a provocative hat—a-tilt on her 
smooth head, and with a wide-meshed veil—a vogue for certain types only. 


though some of the houses still do. I always thought the Schiaparelli 
shoulderline was boxy and hard and unbecomingly masculine. The 
whole trend of the mode is feminine to the nth degree. So much so that 
all ‘“‘masculinities’”’ will be gradually dropped. If you will trim your 
shoulder with a line of buttons to give something of a military air, or if 
you put in a gaily contrasting yoke, do it with the view of making your 
waist slimmer, not of broadening your shoulders. 

As I said above, whatever changes were made were not fundamental. 
They were changes in details, details of trimming. One exception, that 
was the substitution of the straight for the diagonal line. Everything’s 
aslant. Everything that could possibly be cut on the bias is cut that 
way. Coats, skirts and blouses close on a slope. The surplice effect is 
rampant morning, noon and night. 

Practical, gadabout skirts will be distinctly shorter. The majority of 
the big houses are unanimous in that. So-called sports models—that 
means anything with a casual air—are twelve inches from the ground. 
Afternoon frocks, the kind that go to church on Sunday with a demure 
jacket and to dinner and the theatre on Monday, bare-armed, minus the 
jacket, are just where they were last August, close to the ankle. 

Evening gowns merely touch the floor chez Patou and Lelong. Some 
of the houses are still showing trains, but I have a feeling that in spite of 
Worth and Callot and one or two others, all the trains will have swished 
out of the picture by summer time. Most of the smart women were train- 
less on the Riviera. 

Patou showed uneven hemlines on frocks for street wear, those that 
go abroad in a fur neck piece, no coat. So if you like dripperies, have 
them but they’re sort of fading out of the picture. 

Flap skirts on the foundations of evening gowns, wrap arounds on 
tailleurs, all skirts are slim looking down to the knees or thereabouts. 
Very little back decorations except at Worth’s and two or three other 
places, things smooth in the rear generally but quite a number of apron 
effects in front. Pleats of various kinds for mornings and godets for 
afternoon. Molyneux makes a point of long tunics with a pleated skirt 
underneath. 


EAL summer things are sleeveless, or they are merely capped at the 
shoulder, or they have little gored balloons that just come to above 
the elbow. Late spring and summer tailleurs and long summer coats 
have sometimes abbreviated sleeves, elbow length or halfway between 
shoulder and elbow. When coats are sleeved, it is done with importance. She walks in beauty and in grace in an aflernoon frock in printed crepe 
Usually the sleeve is cut in with the top part of [Continued on page 48} de Chine, in three tones of blue and white spots. A Jean Patou creation. 
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From our own stafl writer in 
Paris, comes this authentic 


story of the Summer fashions 


A SHORT sleeved, short skirted, high waisted, 
gay, colorful cottony summer! What prospect could 
be more charming or more comfortable. 





Moreover it will be essentially a white summer. 
White will be the basic color for June, July and 
August, with various shades of blue, navy and royal 
and flax, periwinkle and palish sky blue, with brown " 
and greige and pale grey, with black and white and 
black alone, with honey and daffodil yellow and 
beige in all its moods following after white. 
The primary spring color will be navy blue or one 
of the light dark blues, then brown or brownish 
mixtures, black or black and white, a little red, a 
little grey, a little green. 
Color combinations in accessories such as belts 
and scarfs and hat bands and jackets, the kind that 
are boleros, mere nothings that tie at the throat, will 
be simply riotous. Patou and the rest think nothing 
of putting yellow green with wine color, pale green 
with purple, olive green with flame red, pink with 
green in broad sugar stick stripes or lemon yellow 
with purple and brown. 
But apart from the hilarity of the colors and the 
color combinations, the mode we’ve just been shown 
vere 
“2 
This is the way evening frocks use their backs 
a graceful Patou frock in sapphire satin, 
is simple, the beautiful simplicity of well proportioned lines. None of the 
collections were in the least degree revolutionary. The silhouette was 
straightened out in the mid-season collections as Chatelaine informed you in 
February; so the long, slender curves of the spring and summer models 
were no surprise. 
Bi =e ae is ae higher and slimmer. It hasn’t climbed 
qui igh enough to be called E ire 5 86 tee : : i t 
A stunning summer coslume, Note the interesting new neck All the tate have a ae — a eee ae poe - 
above, matches hat and sports frock treatment and the way the beret is of the waistline out of normal. Width of cinahien is shastidiaadl teat oe 


’ ine tpl (P orn in these two photos cf i ilies a 
of fine piqué. (Patou. worn in these two photos. exaggerated. I wouldn't advise anyone to go in for epaulette effects even 
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Why is it, asks this 
writer, that women 
have, for so long, sat 
silently under the 
age-old and man- 
madeimputation 
that vanity belongs 
mainly to women, 


OF as deponent asked a mother of three children why 
the feminine sex sits so silently and enduringly under the 
age-old and man-made imputation that it is inherently the 
vain sex—that vanity is something pre-eminently a part of 
the wonfanly nature. Why, I asked, has this slander been 
allowed to survive while all about us other hoary illusions 
are cracking up under the fire of the debunkers? 

‘Perhaps women, as a sex, have found that it pays,’’ she 
observed sagely. ‘‘They are quietly aware that vanity is by 
no means exclusively of the feminine gender. Married 
women soon discover, on the contrary, that it is the chief 
ingredient of the masculine morale. If a man hasn't room 
to strut he’s no good. 

“Taking care of my own husband's egotism and nourishing 
his self-sufficiency to the level where it produces dividends 
is a bigger job than looking after my babies. If a man’s 
vanity suffers or he develops an inferiority complex, down 
come the earnings.” 

Men who try to be fair in this matter of sex appraisal 
will concede her point. There is little doubt that vanity, 
when sifted to its ultimate ashes, is essentially a male 
attribute. It seems that all things are ordained to gratify it. 
Women are only agents. 

Consider raiment and personal display. In the animal 
and bird kingdoms it is the male who wears the gorgeous 
clothes and who brazenly does the prancing and posing. 
Go to the nearest zoo and watch the lion and the peacock. 
The only difference between them and the modern human 
male is that practical considerations oblige the latter to 
obtain the same effects by proxy. Men gather kudos and 
satisfy their ideas of prestige by putting the plumage and 
shimmering jewels on the backs and limbs of their women- 
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folk, be they wives, sweethearts 
or just ‘‘flames.”’ 

It is in just such a way that 
the male is taxed, and prettily, 
for the privilege of thinking he is 
shifting the onus of vanity. 
he thrills the cheque-writing male experiences 

are to a certain extent vicarious, but they are 
none the less potent. A husband feels no end of 
pride when a rare jewel on his wife’s finger evokes 
the suggestion that ‘“‘he must be doing well, these 
days.” Costly trappings worn by a wife glorify a 
man just as much as if he were sporting them 
himself. And that goes, too, for the demi-mon- 
daine who ‘‘knocks ’em cold’’ through the 
medium of a bachelor’s charge account. She is 
merely a manikin doiled up in the symbols of his 
vanity. And the envious glances he—he, mark 
you—draws from other male patrons of an 
expensive restaurant are enough to make him 
marry her. 

The average man’s judgment on such an 
occasion is thoroughly befuddled and the girl need not even 
be ordinarily intelligent. All she has to do is to make her 
eyes say, “How perfectly won-der-ful you are!”’ 

The best customers of florists, confectioners, jewellers and 
fashionable couturiers are men. Even lingerie dealers echo 
this statement. When a man buys some article or bauble 
for a woman he likes to patronize the most expensive dealer. 
He pays the price asked without a murmur for fear his 
capacity may be called in question. Rather than be put 
down as a “piker’’ he'll ‘‘blow the roll.” 

And in the dispatch of the present, the male card by 
inference bears this message: “You see, high prices don’t 
deter me. I always buy the best. How lucky you are to 
know me.!” 

While men to a large extent use the opposite sex as a 
medium for expressing their ego, they miss few opportunities 
for direct action. The complaint of some wives that they 
find it difficult to persuade their ‘tired husbands” to dress 
in the evening won't bear close examination. In most cases 
it is just a heroic effort to shield their spouses from the 
charge of being society hounds. Most men, on the contrary, 
jump at a chance to get into evening clothes if for no other 
reason than to show that they possess them. Nor do they 
ever fail to put them on when evening dress is optional. 

They affect ridicule when reference is made to the frills 
and fopperies of their eighteenth-century ancestors. But 
they harbor secret admiration, and we have only to con- 
template the masculine craze for uniforms for proof of these 
innermost yearnings. , 

Only a few men are privileged to don the imposing regalia 
of army and navy rank—scarlet and blue, brass buttons, 
embroidery, gold lace, white gloves and flowing plumes. 
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by BEVERLEY OWEN 


A man, if you please, sets out to show that vanity 
is the chief ingredient of the masculine morale~and 


husbands are Siven opportunity to prove him wrong 


And when these lucky fellows “‘shoehorn”’ themselves into 
their duds they are at their struttiest. 

The openings for privy councillors and archbishops are 
fewer still, so a large part of the male census finds solace in 
the rainbow trappings of the fraternal orders—queer hats, 
ostrich plumes, purple, orange and green jackets, gold- 
laced collars and cuffs, fancy aprons, Turkish fezzes and 
sundry styles of striped breeches. And batons. How they 
do enjoy their batons! The jewellery they plaster over 
themselves makes Tutankhamen’s collection look like a 
sale at a five-and-ten-cent store. 

To see the “knights of the cream puff’’ on parade is to 
be conscious of the final, abject surrender of the male to his 
craving for pomp and circumstance. With the usual mas- 
culine naiveté he tries to explain it all as something very 
significant and important—-mysterious rites into the mean- 
ing of which feminine eyes may not pry. Actually, it is 
nothing more than that the male has found a safety valve 
for the pent-up steam of his vanity, an alibi under which he 
can let it escape, like a bubble from a blowpipe, to the 
sonorous accompaniment of a brass band. 

The heights of ridicule to which the male ascends in these 
fraternal order jamborees is equalled only by the depths of 
ignominy to which he drops when playing the réle of bride- 
groom at a smart wedding. It might be said that if men 
were naturally vain they would never agree to the humilia- 
tion of being pushed into the background. But the truth is 
that the male is willing to be a clown rather than not be in 
the show at all. And the supporting pillar of his whole 
attitude is the sublime conceit that the bride is celebrating, 
as she has never celebrated anything before, her triumph in 
winning him over all other female competitors. 

Masculine vanity is embedded in the very origin of 
marriage, the family and the institution of the wedding ring. 
From the time the male is able to walk he is imbued with 
the notion that to capture one of his sex is a woman’s chief 
interest in life. While both men and women are scheming 
hypocrites during courtship, each trying to camouflage 
personal shortcomings, the male is undoubtedly the worst 
offender. The average man’s thoughts, boiled down, run 
something like this: ‘Perhaps I’m not as amiable and clever 
as I've led her to believe, but she’s lucky to get me, just the 
same.” 

And after marriage most men give full play to that vain 
belief. One never hears a husband expressing any concern 
lest his wife should see him asleep dishevelled and his mouth 
ajar, although the average man under such conditions must 
be—in a woman’s view—the most unromantic of all natural 
phenomena. Nor does he ever think twice about slouching 
to breakfast on a Sunday morning in a disreputable bath 
robe, unshaven and unkempt. Not for one moment is he 
uncertain of his power to charm. ‘ 

There was a notion once, a survival of primitive senti- 
ment, that by going outofthehome {Continued on pageg6g} 
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FE; ROM the time that she had moved into the house 
across the street, Tom had been drawn there. The garden 
had been one magnet and the fact that he was always free to 
» walk through it, unquestioned and unmolested. Finally 
¢ there had been the woman herself, brown-haired and gentle 
of Voice, who had one day asked him to come in and see her 
new kittens. 

“I went in to see That Lady’s kittens today,” he had 
announced at dinner that night. His father had cast a 
significant look at his mother, but she had not spoken. 

Later he had heard them talking in the living room. 
“You know who she is—what she is,’’ his father had said. 
“Lila, it can do you or the boy no good to go mixing with 
her.” 

“Yes, I know who she is, but neither you nor I know 
what she is,” his mother had answered. ‘‘But I can see that 
she is a very sweet, quiet little woman who minds her own 
business and has a nice garden and pets. That is all anyone 

“Oh, don’t assume that early Christian attitude,’’ his 
father had snorted furiously. ‘““You know the whole rotten 
history as well as I do. Why she ever came here, a woman 
like that, I don’t know. But I can see she’s only using Tom 
to get in with you.” 

“Well, she hasn’t yet.” 

It had dropped there, in the way that older people’s 
vague wordy talk usually ended. He did not try to think 
what it meant; to him it meant nothing. 

If it meant that he must not see That Lady, his mother 
never forbade him, and Tom often went inside the other 
house now. There were many things that could interest a 
child. She had books of pictures of wild animals and strange 
trees and water that he loved to look at. She told him that 
she had once lived in India, and there were beautiful scented 
woods about the house that he loved to sniff. She gave him a 
set of little brass furniture, so tiny that he could hold a table 
in his hand and a chair on one finger. Her kittens were 
named Twiddledum and Twiddledee, and she read to him 
out of ““The Jungle Book.” 

One day they went for a walk to the Pink Shop and had a 
chocolate soda. 

He told his mother all these things. She was interested 
and asked him what he and That Lady talked about. 

“Oh, lots of things,” he had answered dreamily. ‘‘She’s a 
nice lady. She cries sometimes. Why don’t you ever speak 
to her, mother?” 

That was the conversation that she had tried to remember. 
What was it she had told the child, anyway? She had 
known that some day this would come up. but she had still 
been unprepared. Of one thing she had always tried to be 
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“You know who she is— 


”* his father had said. 
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“Lila it can 


do you or the boy no good to go mixing with her.” 


SPEAK No EVIL 


A Short Short Story by Anne Elizabeth Wilson 


sure if she were taken off her guard; that she would say 
nothing that he could tell the woman to hurt her. - Through 
everything the child told her she had become aware of the 
woman’s loneliness and pitiful need of some fresh faith— 
something that perhaps only a child could give. 

Through the long summer the unmolested friendship 
continued, and one day, Tom brought Twiddledee home in 
his arms. 

“She says,”’ he informed his mother, parrot fashion, ‘that 
if you'll let me have him it would make—her—very happy.” 

“Oh, yes,” his father had growled that night, “that’s the 
opening wedge. And the next thing I suppose she'll be 
sending over cakes and swapping recipes. You'll be in a 
nice mess.” 

His mother had held her lips tight shut in a way she had. 
It reminded him of three little china creatures on the lady’s 
mantel. One had its hands over its eyes, and that was ‘‘See 
No Evil;” and another had its hands over its ears, and that 
was “Hear No Evil;”’ but the third one was doing something 
like his mother when she closed her lips that way. It was 
“Speak No Evil.” 

When the letter came one day in autumn, it was a bitter 
triumph for Tom’s father. ‘Don’t say I didn’t tell you. 
Now you're in for it up to your eyes. I’ll bet she’s inviting 
you over for a nice quiet afternoon!” 

“No,” his mother had faltered, ‘‘not that. 
away.” 

“Well, good riddance, anyway,” he had observed. “I 
guess she sees it’s hopeless.” 

“No,” his mother said again, “‘she sees it’s not hopeless.” 
There was something angry in the way she said it. His 
father had looked up suddenly. 

“‘What do you mean?” 

“Just that,” she had replied quietly. Then she had closed 
her lips together in that funny way. 


She’s going 





Older people had such strange, jumbled conversations. 
They didn’t mean anything. 

But on the day that the lady was to go away, she told 
Tom she would like him to walk with her a little way—just 
to the corner to say good-by. She would send Twiddledum 
and the bags down to the station in an automobile, and 
then she would take another one and go, too. But she would 
like to walk with him a little way. That was the way they 
arranged her leave-taking. 

Tom’s mother had read that letter over and over again. 
It was on large grey paper, and the writing was big and 
firm. He wondered why she bit her lip all the time when 
she read it; it was so short: 


“My Dear Mrs. Bellows, 

You and your little boy have saved my mind and my 
heart this summer. I am going away from this little 
town, a woman healed in many ways. 

Thank you, 
Elizabeth Green.” 

That name! It was an autograph of all the sorrow, all the 
shame that civilization can make out of misfortune. It had 
swept across the presses of two continents to remain at 
last a byword in the mouths of a righteous citizenry — 
cheaper than the pulpwood it blazoned, a woman's name, a 
woman's garbled life! 

Yet Tom walked to the corner that day with his hand 
happily in hers. His mother was standing on the porch as 
they passed, but the lady did not look up. A little farther 
on the child stopped, puzzled, overcome with some inex- 
plicable sense of omission. The lady was going away, and 
she and his mother had never spoken. 

“Do you know,” he asked her, part by way of worried 
explanation, part in apology, and conscious of a first 
bewilderment in the arbitrary way of things, “do you know 
why my mother doesn’t speak to you?” 

His mother, still standing on the porch, caught the words. 
She was aghast as her mind raced in maddening retrospect 
like a reel of film that is suddenly reversed. 

What had she said that day? Oh, Lord, was it all to be 
lost now? Had she spoken the word . 

And then she heard the woman’s low reply and Tom's 
piping treble. “Well, she said,” he went on, swinging his 
companion’s hand in a comradely way, and continuing their 
slow progress down the street, ‘‘she said she’d never been 
introduced.” 

Mrs. Bellows sank into a chair, weak with unspeakable 
relief. And in that moment, the other woman’s head turned. 
Their eyes met, and as one, they smiled and nodded— 
women who knew each other well. 
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Edna Best, beautiful English actress who ts the wife of Herbert Marshall, ts 
appearing in some British pictures which are now being released in Canada. 


NE of the biggest drawing-cards in pictures during the 
next few weeks will be the filming of “The Miracle 
Man.” 

Only three of the six leading players who appeared in the 
movie twelve years ago are remembered today; and those 
three, Betty Compson, Thomas Meighan and Lon Chaney 
won fame and fortune. In the new Paramount picture 
the réles will be taken by Sidney Fox as the girl crook, 
Chester Morris as the leader of the group, and John Wray 
as the Frog, a fake cripple. 

The other three in the original cast were Frankie Lee as 





the crippled boy, to be 
played by Robert Coogan; 
Joseph Dowling as the 
Patriarch, to be played 
by Tyrone Power; and 
Mone Dumont as the 
pickpocket, to be played 
by Ned Sparks. George 
Lane Tucker, director of 
the silent film, is dead. 
Norman McLeod will 
direct the talking version. 

O’Neill’s ‘‘Strange 
Interlude”’ is being filmed 
with Norma Shearer, 
Clark Gable, and Henry 
B. Walthall. Whereas the 
stage play took over five 
hours to play and was 
always presented with an 
interlude for dinner and 
relaxation, I understand 
that the movie will take little more than the usual big 
feature; and that the famous asides, in which one of the 
characters expresses his personal thoughts about the situa- 
tion, will be included. Those of us who have seen the play 
are marvelling at the courage of the directors in attempting 
to film it, but we'll have to wait a long time to see it! 

I understand that ‘Grand Hotel,” following faithfully 
Vicki Baum’s novel and play, is a sensational success as 
a mpvie, and that it is going to play at road-show prices 
in the large cities for a year or so before it begins to circulate 
through the smaller theatres. The cast is the most brilliant 


Thelma Todd and Roland Young 
appearing in a new picture ‘‘This ts the Night.” 
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The Mexican 
bad man is the 
likable Leo 
Carrillo, with 
Lupe Velez, in 
the screening of 
the stage play 
‘*The Broken 
Wing.” Carrillo, 
they say, has the 
acting honors in 
the picture. 





two skilful comedians, are 


one that has ever been assembled, from the point of big 
names. Listen to the line-up: Greta Garbo as the dancer; 
John Barrymore as the Baron, Lionel Barrymore as Kringe- 
ling, Joan Crawford as the little stenographer, Wallace 
Beery as the German, Jean Hersholt as the porter, and 
Lewis Stone as the embittered doctor. Most of those who 
have not seen the play or read the novel, know that it con- 
cerns the drama that goes on beneath the roof of one hotel 
in the space of a few hours. 


S YOU DESIRE ME,” the thrilling stage play, is being 

filmed with Greta Garbo, Melvin Douglas, Lewis Stone 
and Eric Von Stroheim. The play is an enthralling one, and 
the idea behind it lingers in the mind. A beautiful young 
French girl, who disappears from her new home whén the 
Germans attacked and ransacked it during the war, is 
discovered twelve years later by a friend of her husband, as 
a woman of evil reputation who has been utterly destroyed. 
She is brought home; yet there is no proof that she is the 
missing wife. The resemblance is there, but the faith in her 
husband’s heart is missing. Is she the wife or is she a clever 
impostor? If you believe, at the end, that she is, you will 
never be able to convince another person who thinks it 
obvious that she is not. You will argue indefinitely. 


HERE has been great rivalry among the stars for the 
part of the ““Red-Headed Woman,” the popular serial 
that ran in one of the magazines recently. I understand that 
Jean Harlow, who was in Canada last month, has won the 
part, but that she will have to dye her hair to play it. Joan 
Crawford and Jeanette MacDonald have been considered, 
but apparently Harlow is going to get it. 
The news about British pictures [Continued on page 78} 
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Sunshine Susie herself 
—as she grimly enters 
Vienna to discover a job. 
Renate Muller is the 
star of this British pic- 
ture, predicted every- 
where as one of the big 
hits of 1932. 


| by 
BYRNE HOPE SANDERS 


By A strange coincidence recently I saw two pictures 
that made a striking contrast in movie manners. First, I 
saw ‘‘Murders in the Rue Morgue,” and then complacently 
and happily kept my seat for a pre-view of Maurice 
Chevalier’s “One Hour With You.” The former was like 
a clumsy person making faces to scare a child; the latter like 
a sophisticated humorist telling a naughty story. The former 
relied on terrors manufactured in the most obvious way; the 
latter on subtle and deft innuendoes suggested rather than 
portrayed. 

Surely “‘Murders in the Rue Morgue”’ will ring down the 
curtain on the grotesquely horrible films. We have had so 
many now—of the type of Dracula, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and Frankenstein. At the “Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” the audience, instead of being horrified as they 
were at the earlier pictures, laughed uproariously at the 
frightening bits. People jeered every time the villain’s face 
appeared in an enormous close-up to register some horrible 
emotion. They whispered rude remarks about his unbe- 
lievable eyebrows; they giggled at the antics of the ape. 
Finally at the dramatic moment when “Eric’”’ the ape, after 
running over fantastic Parisian roof-tops with a fainting 
girl in his arms, crashes down into the river, the audience 
instead of gasping in awe and relief, cheered, whistled and 
stamped with a burlesque joy. It was reminiscent of the 
ten-twent’-thirt’ days. 

“One Hour With You” has the infectious charm of the 
Chevalier manner, with a very capable cast of deft merry- 
makers—Jeanette MacDonald, Charlie Ruggles, Roland 
Young, and Genevieve Tobin as the irrepressible vamp. 
Ernst Lubitsch has directed the picture with a skilful 





Sit the —~ 


consciousness of every gesture and inflection of voice, and 
the Oscar Strauss music is, as usual, very light and gay. 
“One Hour With You” has a tonic gaiety about it that few 
can resist. 

“Arsene Lupin” brings together John and Lionel Barry- 
more for the first time in talking pictures, and whereas the 
result is nothing to get excited about, the picture is an 
entertaining one, made slightly ridiculous by the heavy 
cutting which had been made, and which suddenly shows 
John, during a ball at his home, in the middle of a con- 
versation with a young lady clasping a sheet about her 
shoulders, and in his bed. How she got there and why; how 
she got away, and what it was all about are left a profound 
mystery that can take on any implication in the minds of 
those who see the picture. I happened to have an advance 
description of the film, and so knew that she had, with a 
movie heroine’s artlessness, climbed into the bed to be there 
while the seamstresses were mending a sudden rip in her 
dress. John goes and gets the dress for her and leaves the 
room while she puts it on. Which seems an amusing com- 
ment on our present system of scissors-censorship. The 
actual facts of what happened were far less ominous than 
what might be imagined by the unreasonable glimpse the 
censored film gives us. 

The story concerns an amazing criminal, Arsene Lupin, 
who has the magical ability to steal anything and everything 
he wants, leaving polite notes of ridicule wherever he goes. 
John Barrymore is the Duke of Chamerace, suspected by 
the chief of the Secret Service, Lionel Barrymore as being 
the famous thief. Karen Morley is the detective who tries 
to track down the duke and prove him the thief; but alas, 
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A page of monthly news and notes, 
of previews and reviews —lor 


movie fans every where 
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“The Miracle Man” is another big picture of 

the year, and has been filmed with an entirely 

new cast—Tyrone Power, Chester Morris, Sylvia 
Sidney and Robert Coogan. 


also with the movie heroine’s lack of common sense, falls in 
love with him. Throughout the film one is left in doubt as 
to whether the duke or the chief of the secret service is the 
thief, until the very end. 

While there is good family entertainment in this picture 
and it will pass an interesting evening for you—I could not 
help but feel that the two Barrymore brothers deserved 
better material for their acting powers. There is a great 
deal of humor in the picture, and a thrilling sequence showing 
the theft of the Mona Lisa from the Louvre. 

“The Greeks Had a Word For Them,” with Ina Claire 
and Madge Evans, is in its way an amusing film of three 
ladies about town who believe, as the caption has it, that 
it is better to be working men than working women. Their 
adventures in search of comfort may prove amusing to 
many. Ina Claire is undoubtedly one of the most skilful 
comediennes, but the picture proved rather futile entertain- 
ment for this particular movie fan. One wonders where the 
movies are going to find new material for their plots. For 
some time now, all the heroines seem to have had a past of 
some kind; and in this picture, the three leading ladies 
quite frankly acknowledge that they are not “good girls.” 
Reticence of any kind seems to be getting less and less 
opportunity in the films these days. 
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lowest branch. There was a home-made sled, snowshoes 
(same manufacture), a few packages. The dancing light 
from the logs twinkled kindly on the five balls, the three 
yards of tinsel, the popcorn necklaces. 

“It’s a knock-out! Never saw anything prettier; have 
you, Judy MacKeen?” 

How could she have thought the grey eyes were colder 
than river ice? 

“Can I crash in on the celebrations, too?” he asked with 
childlike anxiety. 

“Don't be dumb!”’ answered Judy tartly. 

Then the evening had proceeded calmly with a happy 
current of its own. The full significance of Timothy’s leap 
from the train hardly penetrated the girl’s jumbled compre- 
hension. That came later when she tried to sort out her 
experiences of the day, in the wooden bed shared by Mrs. 
Magregor. 

At half-past ten Jawn Magregor accommodated his big 


gave her sharp warning. 
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frame to a mattress on the floor before the fire. Timothy 
was made comfortable on the broad bench after Mrs. 
Magregor, with motherly insistence, had made him 
take a hot bath in a wooden tub. A makeshift screen 
during these operations gave Judy the opportunity of 
hanging a small gift on the tree, a gift which two hours 
earlier she had no thought of making. She had bought 
it with other intentions, and found it in her large 
pocketbook where she had dropped it at the time of 
purchase. 


ND now it was Christmas morning. She felt 
thrilled as a child. 

After breakfast came the tree, and it was a great 
success. The boys whooped with joy. The elder 
Magregors showed a shy pleasure in their fun. Timothy 
O'Malley did nothing but grin at Judy MacKeen, and 
she grinned back. The fire raged up the chimney with 
an excitement induced by extra logs. 

“Well, well, here’s something marked Miss Judy 
Mac Keen,”’ the host, who was acting as Santa Claus, 

handed to her a very small package. 

“There must be some mistake,’’ she chattered feebly. 

“No, your name is writ plain as day.” 

She took the gift. It had been hastily wrapped in a 
rumpled piece of brown paper. A white card, somewhat 
untidy, bore her name in pencil. ‘Johnnie or Tommie has 
given me some funny little joke,”’ she thought. 

But her expression rapidly changed to one of terror as the 
gift emerged from the paper. “Oh, why. . . you just can’t, 
Timothy O'Malley!” 

Instantly she accused him. She was frightened, dismayed 
by a blinding, wrenching happiness. ‘‘What shall I do?” 
she said stupidly. 

“Just a slight token, shall we say, of affection at the 
holiday season?”’ Timothy tried to be casual but his voice 
betrayed him. Her heart twisted on it, speared by a poignant 
thrust . . . that certain tone which had, from the first time 
she had heard it, pricked her with warning. 
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Judy felt a hammer in her head. Anger possessed her. Though 
she understood nothing of this intolerable situation, her instinct 


She had the sensation of chasms 


opening underneath her feet. 


Illustrated by W. V. Chambers 


A gold ring, coiled in a strange design lay shining 
on her palm. Two emerald eyes glittered from a ser- 
pent’s head. It was heavy, a man’s ring. 

“Put it on,” suggested Timothy leaving his chair by 
the fire. He came quite close, giving her a look curiously 
bright, with pleading mockery. 

‘May I ask,’’ he added in a low voice, “‘that you try, 
say, the fourth finger of the left hand?’’ 

With Tommie and Johnnie staring, with Mrs. 
Magregor frankly flabbergasted, with her husband 
beginning a slow grin, Judy felt unequal to any inde- 
pendent action. She did as Timothy asked. The ring 
fitted exactly. 

‘Please, please,” she begged, ‘‘go back to your chair. 
I don’t think I can bear . . . you looking at me that 
way.” 

“Mr. Timothy O’Malley!” bellowed Santa Claus. 

The guest whirled on his heel. “Me?” 

“Yes, here 'tis, plain as anything.” 

This gift was properly done up in white tissue paper. 
Mr. O’Malley accepted it like a sleep-walker, and then 
swiftly sent a glanee at Judy which drew color up to the 
edge of her hair. 

The tissue paper rustled. ‘“‘“My eye—what a beauty!” 
His thin, brown fingers ran appreciatively over the 
silver and black enamel surface of a square cigarette 
case. 

Then to Judy’s dismay he came back again. “Thank 
you for my present,” he said dutifully and kissed her 
on the cheek. 

“Well,” cried Mrs. Magregor, “I call that goings-on!” 

“You see,”’ he held the girl by her elbow close to his 
side and looked triumphantly at the entire Magregor 
family. ‘You see, I love Judy MacKeen . . . and I 
rather think she loves me. We’re practically engaged!” 

Thus were the banns declared in a little cabin some- 
where in the Rockies. And Judy felt a happiness choke 
up in her throat, and a weakness seep into her knees, 
and a heat roll up her arms. 

“You—outrageous liar!’’ she managed to whisper. 

“You horrid little snob! Why did you give me the 
high-hat on the train? I got the real low-down on you 
when I peeked in the window of the cabin last night, 
young lady! You aren’t spoiled, or rich, or in the least 
sophisticated. You’re a nice girl. Now, laugh that off!” 

It was almost half-past four on Christmas afternoon 

when two figures stood out in the snow waiting to board 
the Limited for Vancouver. The Magregors were watching 
from the cabin porch. 

“‘Are you sure you can stop the train, Tim, just by lifting 
a finger like a traffic cop?’ enquired Judy not without 
nervousness. 

“Not a doubt. They’ll be keeping a look-out for us 
besides, if that porter did as I told him. It’s not an unusual 
thing out here to stop a train, because people are so isolated 
and there’s no other way for them to get anywhere.” 

Judy, hatless, her dark hair flying in the cold wind, wore 
her fur coat and Johnnie’s larrigans. The latter had been 
pressed on her at the last moment by Mrs. Magregor. “You 
can send them back tomorrow if you want to. The con- 
ductor will drop them off here if you ask him. He knows 
Jawn real well. Your shoes ain’t no more fit than paper to 
stand around in this snow.”’ The girl had consented, but 
Johnnie looked gloomy until he found fifty cents pressed 
into the palm of his hand as a parting gift. 

The mountains had become already shadowed except 
their gleaming peaks. Judy looked up at them and felt 
menaced by their beauty. “I love them, but I don’t think I 
could ever feel chummy with Fitzwilliams—he’s too impres- 
sive.” 

“It’s not necessary,’’ replied Mr. O’Malley looking 
dangerous. ‘The big idea is me. I thought you got it. Do 
you love me?” 

“TI think I hear a whistle. . . 

“And how in heaven’s name did you grab off the cigarette 
case you gave me for a present? Had you planned it when 
you fell off the train?” 

“I bought it, just before I left home, for somebody else.” 

‘This sounds sinister. Who’d you buy it for? The ring 
Was mine, so my conscience is unsullied.” 

“Tim, I’m sure I hear an engine shrieking.|’ 

“You answer me, or I won’t wag a finger to stop the 
train!” 

Judy shot him a look of affectionate exasperation. “I 
bought the cigarette case for an uncle [Continued on page 32} 
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Theo 
W heel That Does 


the Squeaking 


That's the wheel that gets the grease—sometimes ! The 


irresistible love story of two very modern Canadians 


by 


MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


ivy opened the eye nearest the outside of the creaky 
wooden bed in which she and Mrs. Magregor had spent the 
night. She found she had to open her eye rather wide to see 
beyond the patchwork quilt which was pitched like a tent 
over her head. Breath came from her mouth in a frosty 
plume. The tip of her nose felt like an icicle. 

Something had wakened her. A slight sound of scuffling 
drew her dazed attention: to Master Johnnie and Master 
Tommie Magregor, who, in a kind of frantic stealth, were 
just emerging from the cot-bed on the other side of the room. 
They clutched trailing ends of bed clothes about them and 
made secret signals at one another. 

Judy kept perfectly still and tried to jog up her memory. 
Slowly the details of her situation trickled into remem- 
brance. She was not in Compartment No. 7 on the Limited 
going to Vancouver. She saw a snowy railroad track .. . 
the jewelled snake of a train flickering out in the twilight; 
then came the ride on the stolen jigger, the Magregor cabin, 
Christmas Eve, trimming the tree. 

“C’m on!” urged Johnnie, glaring at his brother. “Hurry 
up, or maw’ll catch us!” His furious whisper would have 
waked the dead. In order to reach the door the adventurers 
must tiptoe close to the large bed. Judy closed her eyes and 
emitted a gentle snore. A tingle of sympathetic excitement 
jiggled at her feelings. She, too, hoped that Mrs. Magregor 
would not wake. That good woman stirred slightly. The 
boys paused, pleasantly scared and waiting. 

Nothing happened, however, to hinder progress and they 
slid into the big kitchen living room. The last, bright corner 
of a bed quilt was caught on the sill, jammed there by the 
closing of the door. 

“Let ’em go,”’ murmured Mrs. Magregor sleepily, ““They 
get more fun out of it, if they think they’ve fooled us. 
They’ll only gawp and stare at the tree until we get there.” 
She turned over for another nap. 

It was still dark. One of the sled dogs growled a low 
threat which subsided quickly. An icicle fell from the roof 
with a delicate crash as of splintered glass. Judy smiled, 
liking this strange and new environment. 

Then she brought her mind to bear on the events of the 
previous evening, which she had spent in a cabin somewhere 
in the Canadian Rockies. Never would she forget the shock 
of seeing Mr. Timothy O’Malley, sometime radio operator 
on the Limited, pitch forward through the opened door, and 
fall across her feet; nor how she had swiftly stooped to touch 
his cheek. The voltage from this contact ran up her arms 
like forked lightning. She had known it would be like that. 
Had she not trampled on the idea, and others like it, for 
hours on end? And had the trampling succeeded in doing 
anything but make that curious, inevitable need spring up 
in another place to mock her? It had not! 

She had helped to lift the exhausted man to the broad 
bench upon which only a little while ago, she herself had 
lain. And Mr. Timothy O’Malley looked very thin, some- 
how—thin and young, lying there with one arm hanging 
down, fingers resting on the floor. His cheeks were a bit 


gaunt; they held shadows. Quick tears had filled 
her eyes at sight of him, and she fiercely called 
herself a fool. 

Once he tried to say something. “Don’t talk,” 
she urged softly, bending over him. ‘“‘We’ll look 
after you. You’re all safe now. Just rest.’’ Had she 
unconsciously added ‘“‘dear?”” Had she? She could 
not tell. 

But he persisted, even while they took off his 
clothes and rubbed him with a rough towel, and 
rolled him up in blankets. His lips moved stiffly. 
“I watched... youhere through. . . window. . 
Dead wrong. . . Apologize. . . You're...” But 
he could not finish. His body sagged, his head lolled. 

Mrs. Magregor did a number of brisk and neces- 
sary things for the second unexpected guest of the 
evening. Mr. Magregor helped her, and clumped 
about obediently like a child. Mr. Morison offered 
to ride his jigger twenty miles down the track to call 
for a doctor, who might or might not be able to come. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ cried the woman. ‘“‘He’s young and 
strong. Just worn out from walking, and being cold 
and hungry.” She had been right. After a short time 
Timothy O’Malley opened his eyes. He stared at 
everyone in turn, especially Judy. Then he grinned 
and tried to stretch. ‘“‘Ouch!’’ he grunted as he felt 
the pull of sore muscles. ‘‘My stars,’’ he breathed, 
“heaven is my home... . and I’ve just docked!” 

Judy suddenly felt uncomfortable, and retired to 
the shadows beyond the leaping fire. Timothy fixed 
her with a gleaming eye. ‘Tell me,” he asked, “‘do 
you find the Rockies entertaining?” 

She laughed and admitted that she did. 

Mr. Morison said he guessed he’d better be 
fannin’ along, if the gentleman was O.K. Mrs. 
Magregor prepared something hot for the new guest 
to eat. Mr. Magregor went on smoking in a substan- 
tial way, which Judy found very comforting. 

Gradually explanations were pieced together. Judy was a 
trifle vague about her getting off the train, and strangely 
enough, Mrs. Magregor helped her to skim safely over the 
thin ice of this incident. She seemed to have understood the 
girl’s crazy impulse on this occasion. 

“IT didn’t miss you,”’ stated Timothy, looking into the 
dimness beyond the fireplace, ‘‘for quite a while. Other 
people came into the car. I was busy getting stations, or 
trying to. I thought you passed me once, on your way to 
your compartment. We must have gone on a good bit, when 
I spied your green scarf left on the chair you’d been sitting 
in. I knew you wouldn't be likely to miss picking it up 
when you came through the car again. Then I began to 
think backward, and got pretty well boiled up. I had you 
paged twice the entire length of the train, and when they 
did not find you, I knew you’d gone. How, I could not 
guess. I told the porter of my car to reserve a place for you 
on tomorrow’s Limited and to keep mum. Then I managed 
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to slip out on the observation platform, waited for the train 
to slow down for a curve, and dropped off. You had me 
worried sick, Judy MacKeen. I suffered!" His tone vibrated 
with deep complaint. ‘I was tortured by horrible pictures 
of your pitiful pumps stuck up in a snow bank, and your 
poor head hibernating ten feet below. And I walked and 
walked and walked on the track. I may add that I’m darn 
glad I did. I discovered you . . . and something else.” 

He stopped and grinned at them all. 

“But your job,”’ faltered Judy. ‘“‘What about that?” 

Timothy was silent for a moment. A shadow crossed his 
face. “I never really liked it anyhow,” he said finally. 

“Can’t you get it back?” She was genuinely distressed. 

“That job is running away from me at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. Why bother? As I live and breathe, there’s a 
Christmas tree!’ 

Johnnie’s larrigans, standing side by side like a stolid 
country couple waiting to be married, were beneath the 
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What pride for the cook—and what joy for the family to see this on the kitchen table. 


Bake Your Own Bread? 


You can make a variety of buns, rolls and fancy loaves if you follow 
these directions— part of the Institute’s Home Baking course? 


Fi. fads come and go, food fancies follow each other 
in quick succession, but the taste for good bread has 
remained unaffected by our changing dietary habits. 

For generations bread has been the mainstay of nations. 


So much so, indeed, that the history and folk-lore of many _ 


people is interwoven with the story of this food; it has been 
the theme of song and story from the earliest times. The 
growing of wheat, the making and eating of good wholesome 
bread are closely linked with the development of our own 
country. There is an English proverb, “All griefs, with 
bread, are loss,” and certainly the name has come to mean 
not only food, but prosperity, contentment, and well-being. 

There are many reasons for the continued prominence of 
bread in our three meals a day. In the first place, it is 
palatable and well liked by almost everyone. Then it is 
economical, nourishing, easily and thoroughly digested and 
has any number of uses. It “goes with” a wide variety of 
food, balancing those high in protein and fat and supplying 
of its own accord valuable dietary elements. 

But though we still serve bread in the time-honored way 
with butter, cheese, meats, vegetables, fruits, jams and 
jellies, the making of it is somewhat of a lost art among 
younger housekeepers. Time was when every kitchen was 
the scene of this activity, when every woman considered 
the baking of bread a part of her housewifely duties. Times 
have changed; more and more we depend on the baker for 
our daily bread, and though in retrospect we may regret the 
passing of the “good old days,” we must admit that he is 
meeting our demands nobly. 

If, however, you pine for the old-fashioned flavor and the 
delicious fragrance of fresh home-made bread or delicious 
rolls, you can satisfy your fancy without much effort and 
with no fear of failure. Yes, even the inexperienced cook can 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


Director of The Chatelaine Institute 


make bread if she follows a few simple directions, for the 
process is not involved or intricate; nor is the task tedious or 
difficult. It requires a longer time than baking a pie or cake 
but the actual work is no greater. 

It is important that only suitable materials of excellent 
quality be used. Flour is the main ingredient. The charac- 
teristics and differences between bread and pastry types 
were explained in an earlier article on ‘‘Flour”’ in the March 
Chatelaine. For bread making, that made from hard spring 
wheat gives the best results, as it contains more gluten of a 
stronger, more elastic quality than the softer grain of winter 
wheat. This substance allows the dough to rise more satis- 
factorily, giving a framework which holds the gas formed 
by the action of yeast in the mixture. In this way, shape is 
given to the loaf. Soft or pastry flour can be used but not 
with the same success, and special precautions must be 
taken. It has not the same power to absorb moisture and a 
little more is required for a given quantity of liquid. The 
dough should be somewhat stiffer as it is apt to “‘slacken” 
during fermentation. It should be given only one rising. 
For variety, whole wheat, graham flour, or bran is some- 
times used to replace part of the white flour. Coarser flour 
used alone produces a heavy loaf. 

Yeast may be bought in two forms, dried or compressed. 
In the dry cake, the tiny yeast plants are mixed with 
starchy meal, such as cornmeal, dried to render them 
inactive and prolong the keeping quality. This is the best 
form for those living in districts where it is difficult to 
purchase a regular supply of fresh compressed yeast. It 
should not be expected, however, that it will keep indef- 
initely, for if too old the yeast will lose its vitality and be 
weak and unsatisfactory. As the use of compressed yeast 
shortens the bread-making process, it has to a large extent 


replaced the dry variety. It should, of course, be in perfect 
condition—fresh, moist, uniformly creamy in color with a 
pleasant odor and brittle enough to divide with a clean 
sharp break. If not used at once, it must be kept in a cool 
place about fifty degrees Fahrenheit as, at a higher tem- 
perature, it spoils quickly. 

Liquid used for bread may be milk, water, whey, potato 
water or a mixture of these. It should be first scalded and 
then cooled to lukewarm temperature before mixing with the 
yeast. Milk adds to the nutritional value of the loaf, making 
it richer, more tender and flavorful, and giving a fine even 
grain and good crust. Whey and potato water also produce 
fine flavor. Bread made with the latter and the addition ofa 
small proportion of mashed potatoes keeps moist and fresh 
rather longer than when other liquids are used. Water is 
satisfactory and is economical though it adds nothing in the 
way of nourishment to the loaf. 

Shortening is an important ingredient although only a 
small amount is used. It helps to give tenderness and gapd 
flavor and adds somewhat to the food value. Only fat of 
high quality should be used, in suitable quantities. Shorten- 
ing tends to retard the action of the yeast and in rich mix- 
tures such as coffee cakes, extra yeast is usually advisable. 
Salt is added to bread, one teaspoonful to one cupful of 
liquid being the usual proportions. It is well to use only 
enough to give flavor, for too much salt causes the dough 
to rise more slowly. 

A little sugar, on the other hand, encourages the rising 
but too much tends to make the dough soft. It is used in 
varying amounts to enhance the flavor and to help give a 
rich brown color to the crust. Eggs are sometimes used in 
fancy bread, while fruit and nuts are other additions. 

Dough for bread, rolls and other [Continued on page 63] 
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Twosome Esching 


If you have thought cooking for two difficult, here's 
an article which gives many ideas you ll like» 


I, THERE a young girl whose day-dreams have never 
held a picture of a breakfast table flooded with sunlight and 
set just for two? Or who hasn’t in fancy presided at a 
quiet, candle-lit table and lingered over a leisurely dinner 
with just the right companion? Undoubtedly, the charming 
intimacy suggested by a table set for two has an appeal 
that cannot be denied. 

But modern brides realize that even such romantic 
settings as those pictured have a practical foundation. 
They know that a breakfast table must bear much more 
than a flood of sunshine to make the picture complete. 
They know also that the romantic aura enveloping the 
candle-lit dinner table may be quickly dispelled if the 
practical side has been sacrificed to the artistic. 

The young bride is not the only one, however, who is 
faced with the problem of cooking for two. There is the 
bride of twenty-five or thirty years ago, who, after busy 
years of raising a family, suddenly finds herself just where 
she started. True, she has a multitude of experiences to 
guide her, but it is often more difficult to break the habit 
of cooking for several than to learn the rules of cooking 
for two. 

Then again, the companionship dinners of two business 
girls sharing an apartment present different but equally 
attractive pictures and no one appreciates food hints more 
than these same independent young householders. 


Helen G. Campbell, Director 





The individual problems of 
successful catering for two 
are many and varied, but for 
the most part easily over- 
come. The whole question 
resolves itself, generally 
speaking, into three phases— 
planning, purchasing, and 
preparing. 

For beginners there is 
nothing that brings a greater 
sense of preparedness than a 
well-thought-out menu for a 
week or so ahead. And you 
seasoned housekeepers, who 
may never plan farther than 
the next meal, will find work 
and worry lessened and bills 
lowered if you get the habit 
of planning ahead. But one cannot expect a young bride, 
whose previous days were spent teaching school or going to 
business, to sit down and plan attractive and balanced 
meals within the limits of her new budget, without some 
sort of guide to help her. So, briefly, we will outline points 
to consider, and if she takes a real interest in her task she 
will find no difficulty in adding to her store of knowledge 
from authoritative sources in current literature. 

From a nutritional standpoint the meals must provide 
four essentials—calories sufficient for the type of work which 
the consumer does, protein or body-building material so 
that body tissue is not used up, minerals for bones, blood 
and teeth, and vitamins for health and “pep.” This is 
not such a formidable outline as it may appear to be, because 
these essentials are almost sure to be present if we plan 
our meals to contain a variety of everyday foods. 

How much to serve is a puzzle at first, but we find that 
appetite is a fairly reliable guide, and soon you realize that 
your out-of-door husband needs more of the energy- 
producing foods—fats, starches and sugars—than your 
neighbor’s husband who spends his days seated at a desk. 

Proteins differ in efficiency as tissue builders, but here 
again the varied modern diet ensures an ample supply of 
good protein. Foods which contain the best quality proteins 
are meat, milk, eggs, fish and cheese, and the amount 
needed depends on the size of the person, not on the 
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The young bride ts 
not the only one 
faced with the prob- 
lem of cooking for 
two. Many women 
ajler busy years of 
raising a family, 
suddenly find them- 
selves where they 
started. 


activity. If more than enough to repair and build body 
tissue is taken, it is transformed into energy. But this is as 
extravagant source of fuel, and often an over-abundance 
of protein foods produces unfavorable results; hence a 
moderate supply of protein is considered best. 

The minerals that are most likely to be deficient in the 
modern diet are calcium, phosphorus and iron. Many 
others are essential in the body, but here, too, the balanced 
diet provides ample quantities. For healthy bones, teeth 
and tissues, we look to the minerals. Milk is the best 
source of calcium, while whole grains and vegetablet 
supply some. From egg yolk, milk, whole grains, lean mean 
and some vegetables we obtain phosphorus. These foods, 
with the exception of milk, are also sources of iron. This 
element also occurs in fruits, green vegetables and liver. 

In general, the function of the vitamins is to maintain 
normal growth and vigor and increase resistance to disease. 
The chief sources of vitamins A and D are in butter, whole 
milk, egg yolk, cod liver oil and green vegetables, vitamin 
A occurring also in certain other vegetables and fruits. 
From whole cereals, milk, eggs, green and root vegetables 
and citrus fruits we derive vitamin B. Vitamin C is 
abundant in citrus fruits, tomatoes and green vegetables. 

From this list we see that a generous amount of milk, 
butter, fruits and vegetables—especially the green ones 
will safeguard the menu against vitamin deficiency. 
Remember, too, that vitamin C is destroyed by cooking, 
so serve some of your fruits and vegetables raw. 

To sum up all these points and give some definite basis 
on which to build, we quote a few lines from a well-known 
nutrition book: “Each person each day should have one 
quart of milk, two salads, two liberal helpings of leafy 
green vegetables, one small helping of meat, two eggs, and 
anything else within reason that the appetite demands, 
including a liberal supply of bread, butter, fruits and 
various vegetables.” 

Now group your foods with an eye for color, have a 
variety of textures, forms, and no repetitions of flavor in 
one meal, put the bland with the tasty, remember individual 
preferences and your menus will be wholly successful. 

The next and probably the greatest problem is to purchase 
wisely and economically the materials necessary. First, of 
course, there are certain staples which should always be at 
hand. This suggested list may help you in your planning. 

[Continued on page 62} 
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Will they come home 
to a sunny meal? 


21 kinds to choose from... 


Bean Mulligatawny 
Beef Mutton 
Bouillon Ox Tail 
Celery Pea 


Chicken with Rice Pepper Pot 
Chicken-Gumbo Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 
Mock Turtle Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli -Tomato 


12 cents a can 
(including Chicken with Rice) 


ae ee 


Eat Soup 
AND KEEP WELL 
















Looking back to childhood years, what are the visions, 
what are the memories which are most vivid and real to you 
today? Through all the misty tableaux of home scenes, 
school-days and the big times out of doors, one supreme 
delight stands out, clear and unmistakable — your delight 
in good things to eat. 


Do not disappoint your own children. Give them the tempt- 
ing, lively, tasty food they long for so keenly. Give them 
gladness through their appetite — for good food is the very 
foundation of their health and happiness. 


There's zip and tang in every taste of Campbell's Tomato 
Soup. The sparkle of our brilliant Canadian sunshine has 
reddened and sweetened the tomatoes to luscious ripeness 
on the vines. This soup has the bright color and the happy 
flavor that children love. And it's so wholesome they can eat 
it until they're really satisfied. Add milk or cream instead of 
water for a glorious Cream of Tomato. 








Like Campbell's Soup 
| stop the show 
And give to all 
A happy glow! 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The Institute 
Tésts and Disctsses 
Some New Stoves 


A special article for all cooks—~ amateur 


an d experienced 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL, 


Director of the Institute 





A new electric range of compact and smart design, 
photographed in the kitchens of the Institute. 


W,. there ever a “born cook?” Perhaps, but we 


are inclined to agree with that fictitious but sage old char- 
acter, the Cracker Barrel Philosopher, who says: “A 
woman that walks up to a strange cook book and gets good 
food out of it is able to do so, not because she’s got the 
instinct but because she’s got the eddication.’”” He thinks 
that good cooking “ain’t instinct, by a long sight.” 

It is true that women get their “eddication’” in 
various ways, some in their mother’s kitchen, some 
in colleges from trained teachers, some by the hard 
road of experience. Probably the “born cook” can 








remember many dis- 
appointments and 
failures before she 
achieved proficiency 
in the culinary art. 
Others, perhaps, . 
never gain a reputa- 
tion for skill, but remain unsung chiefly because of poor 
utensils and inadequate equipment. For what woman could 
produce flaky biscuits, light fine-textured cakes, tender 
delicious roasts, if her oven just will scorch on the bottom 
before the top is brown, or burn the crust before the product 
is finished, or is prone to some other form of “cussedness.” 

A good stove is essential to good cookery and nothing 
gives greater satisfaction than an up-to-date range suited 
to your special requirements. The purchase of one is a 
matter for considerable thought and investigation, for you 
have a wide choice in type, size, convenience and appear- 
ance. 

What kind of fuel? This will depend largely on avail- 
ability and relative cost, and one should look well into the 
question. Think, too, of the price of installation, the 
expense of operating and the services you expect it to 
provide. Modern ranges are built to a high standard, and 
perform in a way nothing short of miraculous in comparison 
with the old-fashioned ones of bygone days. 

It is no longer necessary to swelter while we are baking, 
for insulated ovens keep the heat where it ought to be, and 
allow a comfortable kitchen in which to work. Neither 
must we struggle to maintain the even, constant temperature 
so necessary to the success of many dishes. Oven regulators 
do that for us while automatic timers eliminate guesswork, 
relieve us of watching, and give us new freedom. We do 
not need to do our daily dozen, bending down to peek at 
the food, for ovens have been raised to a convenient height 
and well arranged for ease in cleaning. Broiler pans are 
more skilfully designed, producing better results and 
making it possible to turn the chops without burning our 
fingers. Warming ovens are better placed and more efficient. 

Top stove cookery is easier and simpler because of 
improved burners or units, convenient and well devised 





These up-to-date models of gas and electric 
stoves include many new and interesting features, 
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Testing a Northern Electric-Gurney range in the Chatelaine Institute. 


switches, gas cocks, pilot lights, smooth and easily cleaned 
surfaces. Service drawers, compartments and shelves for 
utensils ensure a tidy kitchen, minimize steps and save time. 
These features are available on many types of ranges and 
repay in convenience for the moderate outlay. For the 
stove manufacturer is today not content to build merely a 
stove, but a thing of beauty and efficiency, cleverly designed, 
well constructed, reasonably priced, which gives good 
service and makes food preparation a joy to the housekeeper. 

In shopping for a range, the housekeeper must keep in 
mind the size best adapted to her needs and the available 
floor space. If the family is large, she will need a more 
commodious oven and plenty of room for cooking on top 
of the stove. While a smaller range is adequate for a house- 
hold of two or three, the extra demands of entertaining 
should not be lost sight of. House guests, dinner parties 
or evening affairs mean cooking in much larger amounts, 
and if you are a hospitable soul don’t, we beg of you, buy 
too small a stove. 

Decide upon the finish you wish; there are a number of 
attractive color combinations which will fit in with your 
decorative scheme. You may buy a left hand or a right 
hand oven, so take into consideration the direction from 
which the light falls and decide accordingly. Or if space is 
limited, you may have the oven above or below the burners. 
Look for the rounded corners, removable parts and smooth, 
seamless, hard and non-rustable interior which means easy 
cleaning. 

If you have decided upon an electric range, there are 
many makes and many styles each with its own char- 
acteristics and advantages. These are popular and becoming 
more so because of their simplicity of operation and the 
ease with which they may be kept spotlessly clean. Up-to- 
date electric ranges heat much faster [Continued on page 68} 


Moffat—Courtesy Moffat's Ltd. 

Hotpoint—Courtesy Canadian General Electric 
Company Ltd. 

Beach—Courtesy Beach Foundry Ltd. 

Electrochef—Courtesy Kelvinator of Canada Ltd. 

Northern Flectric-Gurney — Courtesy Northern 
Electric Company, Ltd. 

McClary New Perfection—Courtesy General Steel 
Wares Ltd. 
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Ar That “tired feeling” usually 


~ . . 

> means trouble inside you, 
X-rays show! Read how 
yeast keeps intestines clean, 


a 





—states DR. 
famous authority O 


T’S that old, familiar trouble. That com- 
monplace evil. /ntestinal Fatigue! 


So many people today are missing perfect 
health because of sluggish intestines. If they 
only knew how easy it is to keep their bodies 
internally active and clean! Listen... 


“T have had extraordinary success with the use 
of fresh yeast for patients suffering from what we 
call a ‘fatigued intestine.’ ” 


These are the words of a very well-known French 
physician and specialist in disorders of digestion... 
Dr. René Gutmann, Chef de Clinique of the Faculty 















Fleischmann's 
Yeast for health 
is sold only in 


recommend! Ask for it by name. 


bs 





the foil- wrapped cake with the yellow a 


4 
label. It is yeast in its fresh, effective ror 4) 
form—the kind famous doctors ay before meals, or between meals and at 






UTMANN; 
ats Faculty 
of Medicine of Pari 


of Medicine of Paris. He adds:~ 


“Fresh yeast is a living food. 
It softens the waste residues in 
the intestines...cleanses... 
stimulates secretion of the in- 
testinal glands. 


“T advise it in place of habit- 
forming laxatives,” he states. 


Eaten daily, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast actually stimulates and 
“tones” the sluggish muscles of the intestines, 
strengthening them to remove all harmful waste 
matter regularly every day. 


Thus poisons that were leading to headaches, 
listlessness, skin blemishes, etc., are promptly car- 
ried away. Appetite revives. Digestion responds. 
You sleep more soundly at night. And soon you no- 
tice that those draggy, pepless days no longer occur! 


>~_—=SrTrry it! Just eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
“% : ’ * 
= :3/| mann’s Yeast every day, regularly— 
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bedtime—plain or in water (a third of a 
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n such cases I recomma 












‘‘What doctors say 
proved true’’ 


‘*My experience certain- 
ly agrees with what fa- 
mous doctors say about 
yeast,’’ writes John 
Beaven, of Ottawa, Ont. 
‘I had been working 
hard and felt pretty worn- 
out. Looked bad, too. 
Something had to be 
done. 

‘*My mother’s doctor 
had advised yeast for 
her. I tried it, too. Now 


Es ” I wish I had thought of 
} ~ 3 it before! I feel ever so 
‘= ’ much better.”’ 

’ 


glass). It’s very rich in vitamins B, G and D. 


At grocers, restaurants, drug stores, soda foun- 
tains. Write for booklet. Standard Brands Ltd., 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


Read this actual Case Record! 


Dr. GuTMANN cites this case—typical of hundreds in 
files of eminent physicians showing effect of yeast:— 


““A man, aged twenty-two, had had constipation since 
the age of twelve . . . Had skin trouble also. Suffered 
constantly. After treatment with fresh yeast, the con- 
stipation was overcome and his skin cleared right up. 


The patient now...is totally cured.” 
Buy Made-in-Canada Good: 
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In spite of the enforced humbleness 

of his surroundings and his econ- 

omy routine, Baby Number Three 

is one of the healthiest, happiest 
babies imaginable. 


HE ECONOMY BaBY 


Bover since the war, or ever 


since the day when it became less 
smart to have children than to play 
bridge and sup tea five days out of 
six, the slogan of the middle-class 
young wife has been “Children are 
such a luxury nowadays that we 
simply cannot afford to have any.” 
Well, the day is now past when they 
may hide behind that protective cloak, and girls who marry 
and refuse to have children will have to invent a more 
effective smoke-screen for their negative behavior. 

Being the mother of two lusty boys, and deciding that a 
daughter was needed to round out the trio, I cast a 
scrutinizing eye on the financial side of the matter. Baby 
number one had cost us a lot of money—more than we 
could afford; baby number two had cost a lot, but consider- 
ably less; baby number three must be the “economic 
depression” baby. And now that the “shouting and th> 
tumult” have died down, and baby number three is ten 
months old, I am longing to tell everyone how it has been 
done without any noticeable drain on the monthly budget 
whatsoever. 

The only real luxury indulged in for the entire event was 
the buying of an electric washing-machine at a cost of over 
100 dollars. This, I must confess, I think every housewife 
should have before she even considers embarking on the 
ship of motherhood. For it simplifies down to an absolute 
minimum the one big problem that makes the new baby a 
bugbear in the house. In my case, I began paying for the 
machine long before the baby came, at an outlay of eight 
dollars a month—the very same amount that I had paid to 
my laundry woman for many years without any returns. 
Now, it has all been paid for, and I own the washing- 
machine—-and have the baby to boot! 


the fi gures 


As I was indeadly earnest, partly from necessity, partly 
from the principle involved about this economy scheme, 
I decided to prepare in advance only such clothes for him— 
he turned out to be a boy, you see!—as he really needed 


Intensely human and also extremely practical are these actual 
experiences told by a young Canadian mother who gives all 
and suggestions she evolved with her economy baby 


for a month or so; then, if necessities cropped up afterward, 
I could get them later. As it happened, no further things 
were needed—a certain number of luxury garments were 
given him by adoring friends and relatives, but his own 
mother bought him none. The necessities included: 


4 Flannelette nightgowns, cut in 1 piece and made only 
about 15 inches long; time of making about 15 minutes and 
cost about 15c. each—60c. 

3 Silk and wool shirts, 70c. each—$2.10. 

3 Silk and wool knitted bands, 40c. each—$1.20. 

2 Pairs of silk and wool stockings, 30c. a pair at any 
15c. store—60c. 

3 Dozen diapers 27 inches, from flannelette bought at 10c. 
a yard—$2.70. 

1 Dozen diapers 36 inches, from flannelette bought at 15c. 
a yard—$1.80. 

4 Small bed pads, 39c. each—$1.56. 

34 Yard best quality rubber sheeting at $1 a yard—75c. 

3 Small woollen blankets, made from 1 single blanket and 
bound with sateen—$2.50. 

2 Kapok pillows, 1 extremely thin for the head, 1 larger 
size for back of crib—50c. 

—s Small pillow cases, made from cotton by the yard— 

25. 

4 Crib sheets (11% yards of factory cotton at 18c. a yard 
made a sheet)—$1.08. 

1 Pink or blue bedspread (which made 2 crib spreads and 
2 small bureau scarfs—$1. 


Being consistent with my purpose 
and having plenty of time to watch 
for bargains, I bought everything at 
sales. As I telephoned for 36 yards 
of 10c. flannelette, or for 4 yards of 
factory cotton for crib sheets 
bleached as soon as made—I 
checked that item off my list and 
breathed a sigh of satisfaction as I 
glanced at the budget sheet. Anything that had to be made 
up I made myself, but the diapers, pillow-slips, sheets, and 
so forth are all so simple that the very worst sewer imagin- 
able cannot go far astray, and the time it takes to make 
them is actually very little. Contrary to general advice 
always given to young mothers, no pure wool flannel 
pinning blankets, gertrudes, or even kimonos are needed in 
the least, and the baby is much better without them. 

During the first three or four months, or until he has 
outgrown outfit number one, his entire costume for the 
day, put on after the morning bath, need be: One knitted 
band, one shirt, one short flanelette nightgown with large 
round neck gathered in with tape, two diapers—one large 
and one small—and one large diaper used as a gertrude to 
keep the little feet covered. His feet are much better 
without stockings, but if they show a tendency to be cold, 
little stockings can be put on and taken off from time to 
time. 

The baby’s room was the next problem to be faced, and 
without hesitation we decided on the sunniest room in the 
house. A certain amount of juggling of other members ot 
the family was necessary for this, but everyone was willing 
to “do his bit.” In embryo the nursery suite was a little 
pathetic, consisting of baby’s crib; a single enamel bed- 
stead with most of the enamel off; an old high-back rocking 
chair; a kitchen table brought up from the basement; a 
small, rather ghastly, golden-oak table from storage in the 
attic; and—the one reputable piece of furniture—a nice old 
hand-carved chest of drawers. But with ‘faint heart never 
won. .” as our motto, we started [Continued on page 50{ 
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Your Skin needs 
on A things to be love 





CLEANSING e 


You can make your skin more lovely 
by the same simple, inexpensive care 
famous society women Use... 


« 

Waar eeptess EXTRAVAGANCE to 
clutter one’s dressing table with complicated 
beauty preparations! Pond’s simple, wholesome 
Method will keep one’s skin fresh and clear in 
much less time, at much less cost.” 

So Mrs. Morgan Belmont says and 
many other women of wealth and lei- 
sure know that the skin needs just four 
things to make and keep it lovely: 
Cleansing, Lubricating, Stimulating, 
Protecting. 


"Tue VERY TEXTURE of Pond’s 
Cold Cream tells you why it is the fa- 
vorite cleansing cream—it is so rich in 
smooth cleansing oils that penetrate to 
the depths of the tiny pores and float 


LUBRICATING e 





Mrs. Morgan Belmont 


out dust and grime ... To remove the cream and 
all the dirt, Pond’s have made their softer, more ab- 
sorbent Cleansing Tissues... Together, Pond’s Cold 
Cream and Pond’s Cleansing Tissues give your skin 
the first necessity for loveliness—utter cleanliness. 


For LUBRICATING, again Pond’s Cold 
Cream! Its rich oils keep your skin supple and 
elastic . . . Stimulating is the job of Pond’s Skin 
Freshener. It tightens pores and tones 
the skin by quickening circulation... 
Protecting is the business of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt says it is “essential.” 
Follow the four steps of the Pond’s 
Method to keep your complexion al- 
ways radiantly fresh and clear: 
I, Generously apply Pond’s Cold Cream sev- 
eral times during the day and always after 
exposure. Pat in with upward, outward strokes 
and wait to let the fine oils penetrate every 


pore and float the clogged dirt to the sur- 
face. Remove with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, 


STIMULATING e 





PROTECTING 


softer, more absorbent . . . half again 
as many Tissues in the big new 25¢ box. 


2. Pat briskly with the stimulating Skin 
Freshener to tone and firm, close and re- 
fine the pores and keep contours fresh 
and young. 


3. Smooth on a dainty film of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream always before you pow- 
der, to protect your skin and make the 
powder go on evenly and last longer. It 
disguises little blemishes and gives a lovely 
velvety finish. Use this exquisite Vanish- 
ing Cream wherever you powder—arms, 
shoulders, neck ... and to keep your hands 
soft and white. 


4. At bedtime, always repeat the Cold 
Cream and Tissues cleansing to remove 
the day’s accumulation of grime. Then, when the skin is im- 
maculate, smooth on a little fresh Cold Cream to soften and 
lubricate the skin and leave it on overnight. 

SEND 10¢ FOR POND’S 4 PREPARATIONS 

MADE IN CANADA 

POND’S EXTRACT CO, OF CANADA, LTD., Dept. E 

Toronto, Ont. 


Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt 
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All rigats reserved by Pood's Extract Co. of Canada, Lad, 





Tune in on Pond’s every Friday, 9:30 P.M., E.8.T... Leo Reisman and his Orchestra and guest artist... WEAF and N.B.C. Network 
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After a week’s bleaching treatment, a piece of fine pumice 
stone will remove the unwanted hair 







































Oru poor, neglected and abused feet! 
I’m going to talk about them this month 
because I think we are all very conscious of 
them just now. That’s one of the signs of 
spring, you know. It isn’t all lambs gam- 
bolling and cuckoos calling; it’s also— 
horridly human as it may be—digestions 
complaining and cramped muscles aching 
with a new restlessness. And if we’re going 
to do all the things we plan to, this summer 
—walk and swim and climb and run, and 
enjoy life in our own good way—we’ve got 
to start now and help ourselves to physical 
health. 

And not the least of its requirements lies 
in the possession of sound, beautiful feet. 
I use the word “beautiful” advisedly be- 
cause, for some peculiar reason, feet have 
grown to be regarded among us western 
peoples as necessary but crude unmention- 
ables which had best be covered as decently 
as possible and left to shift for themselves. 
We entirely overlook the beauty that lies, 
for instance, in the rose-petal perfection of 
a baby’s foot, or in the rhythmic harmony 
of movement that well-cared-for and well- 
shod feet give to the body. 

Perhaps this distaste for two of the 
loveliest and most intricate portions of the 
anatomy is derived from a sense of shame 
in that these are, in practically every 
adult, so very far from perfect. Neglect 
and a slavish following of style are respon- 
sible for a very large proportion of the foot 
ills we suffer from, although these con- 
ditions are less prevalent now than they 
were a few years back. It’s not so long ago when a small 
foot was considered the very personification of feminine 
loveliness. And how we strove to be lovely—pushed and 
twisted our feet into shoes one and a half sizes too small for 
us—and never dreamed of buying a shoe that didn’t hurt 
hard when new! 

The ’teen age generation of today has a much better 
chance of keeping its feet shapely because a more common- 
sense attitude is taken of shoes and their purpose. Just as 
well, for the adolescent period is just the time when feet 
can most easily be ruined. In the first delirious years when 
girls are just beginning to taste their freedom, they usually 
want to jump into full possession of womanhood—and dress 
like it. Then those nice, simple frocks and ‘“‘sensible” shoes 
are shunned like the plague, and before we know it they are 
trotting around in slinky dresses and spike-heeled, narrow- 
toed shoes. A trying time for both mothers and daughters! 
But, you know, so far as shoes are concerned, a great deal 
of trouble could be saved if the word “sensible” were left 
out of a mother’s vocabulary. If it were pointed out that 
shoes which allow full play for the movement of the feet, are 
best in style as well as in foot-health, there’d be an end to 
this sudden desire for shoddy “grown-up” shoes. And, 
incidentally, you would be perfectly right. The best shoes 
now always stress, first of all, their dependability as to 





When your ankles are swollen with heat and fatigue, 


bathe and massage them with camphor ice. 


perfect fit. Time was when we shuddered at 
the thought of special arch-support shoes, 
visualized their flat dowdiness, and refused to 
face the fact that we needed them. But now 
those same shoes are as up-to-the-minute in 
style and line as any shoe you can get, and 
the effect has been not only that a large pro- 
portion of people are wearing them, but that 
every shoe manufacturer has improved the 
quality of his line. 

When buying shoes we should be certain 
that the toe is not going to cramp our toes, 
for that way lie corns with all their attendant 
troubles. When narrow toes were first intro- 
duced within the last century, manufacturers 
made them about two sizes larger than actual 
foot size. But gradually they began to 
decrease the length of the shoes, until feet 
were forced into spaces far too narrow for 
their free movement. Shoes nowadays are 
wider in the toe, and a woman no longer 
blushes to confess that she wears a size eight, 
if she has to. Heels, too, are more practical. 
The tottering spike heel isn’t nearly so favored 
now. Heels are still high, of course, but they 
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tand at Ease ! 


Let’s prepare for a joyous, 
active summer with feet that 


are lovely and unafraid 


by ANNABELLE LEE 


are not so high as they were, and, better still, 
people are beginning to be aware of the influence 
of the purpose for which they are required, on a 
shoe’s style. A shoe in which you intend to walk a 
good deal shouldn't be perched up aloft on a three- 
inch heel. For afternoon and evening wear well 
and good, but for everyday walking round about 
the town, to and fro from the shops or one’s 
business, a medium-sized heel is the heel for foot 
comfort and foot beauty. 

But before we begin to consider ways and means 
of correcting foot troubles, let’s pause fora moment 
to talk over methods of preventing them. They 
begin in childhood, of course. Every care should 
be taken to see that children, from the moment 
they begin wearing leather shoes, are comfortably 
shod; that there is no irritation or rubbing of the 
sensitive skin. Don’t let them run around in shoes 
that are run-down in the heels and worn thin in the 
soles. Give them roomy, well-fitting shoes made of 
soft leather. You may not know that leather con- 
tains chemicals that are harmful to a child’s tender 
skin. We cannot avoid them because they are part 
and parcel of the methods of tanning, but we can 
see that children’s shoes are properly constructed 
so that there is protection from direct contact with 
the leather sole. In certain shoes there is an insole 
of lamb’s wool which will keep the delicate skin of 
kiddies’ feet healthy and free from irritation. 

But we, whose feet are already showing the 
results of neglect and abuse, what are we going 
to do about it? Well, in the first place, as I have 
said, look to your shoes and see that they are 
broad enough in the toe [Continued on page 42} 
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Rise high upon the toes and lower again from twenty to forty 
times each morning, to strengthen the arches. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


| deplore the false modesty that would hide 


vital feminine health facts’ 


“IT SHOULD BE EVERY WOMAN'S PRIVILEGE 
TO SECURE, WITHOUT EMBARRASSMENT, 
THE TRUTHS ABOUT MARRIAGE HYGIENE. 


“As a physician, and as a woman, I have little 
sympathy for the prudish viewpoint that taboos 
honest discussion of feminine antisepsis. 


“No longer should this subject . . . so vital to femi- 
nine health and happiness . . . remait. shrouded in 
a veil of pettifogging shyness and reticence. 


“Fortunately, most modern married women are 
beginning to demand the facts. They consider it 
their right to know the safeguards that protect 
feminine charm, daintiness, security and peace of 
mind. And they seek their information frankly, not 
from bridge-table theorists but from responsible 
professional authority. 


“It is important that a personal antiseptic should 
have real germicidal value, while still serving as a 
soothing lubricant to delicate tissue. Many of the 
so-called feminine hygiene solutions fall short in 
one or the other of these respects. Either they irri- 
gate and harden tender membranes, or they become 
ineffective in contact with organic matter. 


“In my long professional practice, I have found 
“Lysol” disinfectant most effective for feminine 
hygiene. “Lysol’’ does not lose its germicidal action 
in the presence of organic matter. With its low-sur- 
face tension, it searches out and destroys undesirable 
germ-life lurking in hidden crevices which other 
antiseptics fail to reach. It is always uniform... 


retaining its strength no matter where, or how long, 


you keep it. It is economical . . . a little goes a long 
way. And it is safe . . . so soothing that the obstetri- 
cians of France use it freely in the delicate minis- 
trations of childbirth. 


“These are facts I have verified as a physician. And 
I am glad to have them published here in the interest 
of feminine health and welfare.” 


(Signed) Dr. GEORGE FABRE 


Be careful! Counterfeits of “Lysol” are being offered. Genuine 
“Lysol” is in brown bottle and yellow carton marked “Lysol”. 


TRADE MARK ‘‘LYSOL'’ REGISTERED IN CANADA 





Disinfectant 








Hoyningen-Huené, Paris 


Madame Docteur George Fabre, one of the most prominent gynecologists in France; Member 
of the staff of the Hospital Hotel Dieu, Paris; General Secretary of the French-English- 
American League Against Cancer and of the French League Against Cancer (Ligue Francaise 
Contre Le Cancer); Member of the Legion of Honor (Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur). 


Have you a young married daughter or 


friend who should know these facts? 


For your own guidance, as well as for the enlightenment 
of any girl or woman who is near and dear to you... may 
we send you a copy of our interesting brochure—“The 
Facts About Feminine Hygiene”? Written by a woman 
physician, it handles the vital subject of marriage hygiene 
with rare delicacy and charm. Merely mail the coupon, and 
your copy will be sent, postpaid, in plain wrapper. 


Lysol (Canada) Limited, Dept. Vs 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 


Please send me free, postpaid, a copy of “The Facts 
About Feminine Hygiene”. 


ING IBE .ccicciliaiamaits oi als unigaisdacant meaiadementice tad 


Street = 
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An attractive treatment 
of a small lot that can 
be adopted in many 
variations. Photos by 
courtesy of H. P. Niebel, 
Orillia, Ont. 


ARDENS IN May 


WW: the advent of May, the gardener’s 


thoughts naturally turn to the garden, and 
unless one has a definite plan in mind, much 
confusion will result as to the correct practice in 
placing the permanent features in their proper 
positions, such as flowerbeds and borders and 
plantation of small fruits, to say nothing of the 
arrangement of the various vegetable crops and other details. 
To those who have no such definite plan this article will 
more largely appeal than to those who have already out- 
lined their ideas in the form of a plan, and who may have 
with commendable foresight thought them carefully out 
during the winter months. Were just a little thought given 
to the matter of the beautification of our home surroundings, 
in the placing of the permanent garden features properly in 
relation to other existing features 
both from the viewpoints of utility 
and of beauty, our Canadian gardens 
would become second to none. Our 
home life would be made fuller and 
richer, filled and enriched with the 
joy of the association with the beau- 
tiful things which were given us to 
cheer and to gladden, and to make 
life just what it was intended to be. 
The simplest garden may be the 
most beautiful. Therefore, those who 
contemplate laying out a garden, and 
who have not a large revenue at their 
disposal, should bear this in mind and 
avoid anything that is elaborate. 
Suppose you have only a small 
area, a lot 25 x 100 feet or so; then 
lay it out in the following manner. 
Make your flower borders, whether 
these be for annual flowers or for 
herbaceous perennials, at the edges 
of the area; or, in other words, at its 
boundaries near the fences or hedges 
as the case may be. At the rear of 
the area make your vegetable garden 
and your lawn between the house 
and the vegetable plot; that is, if the 
area exists at the rear of the house. 
Keep the centre of the lawn open. 
If you desire to make a border for 
roses, this may be done at either end 
of the area or between the lawn and 
the vegetable garden, and will add greatly to the beauty of 
the garden. Gardens without roses will soon be a thing of 
the past. 
On the forementioned small area the borders should be 
about six feet in width. On lots which are fifty feet wide 
this width may be extended to eight or ten feet, and on lots 


A famous garden expert begins a notable 


series on practical garden advice? 


100 feet wide, to twelve feet. Between the borders and the 
area devoted to the vegetable garden and lawn, walks, 
three or four feet in width according to the size of the 
garden, may be made of cinders or of crushed rock, or more 
artistic walks may be made by sinking flat pieces of rock 
into the sward along the edges of the flower borders. 

Plan your garden at once, figure out the number of rows 
of vegetables the area will accommodate, and make a note 





This is another view of the garden above, looking from the 
house—and what could be more charming? 


of the number of kinds required. Plot out your flower 
borders and estimate the number of plants necessary to fill 
them. Get your order in to the seed house or nursery for 
seeds or plants at once. Those who delay will find that the 
choice subjects have all been sold. Do not forget to place 
an order for seeds for the kiddies, for the little spot where 


the seeds are sown in your garden will become 
the dearest and sweetest spot of all. If you 
cannot, for any reason, make a garden, let the 
children make it for you. 

During the first week of May, fertilize and 
invert the soil to receive annuals, perennials, and 
vegetables, if such has not previously been done. 
In late or northern localities there is still time to do this 
essential work. In latitude 44 degrees, locality of Toronto, 
seeds of annuals may be sown outdoors during the second 
week, and in the third, annuals may be planted. For every 
100 miles north, the work may be done a week later. Thus, 
in the latitude of Montreal, seeds may be sown in the third 
week of May and plants be set out during the last week. 
At Winnipeg, Regina, and Calgary, seeds of annuals may 
be sown the last week of May, and 
plants be set out the first week of 
June in normal years. At Vancouver, 
by reason of the mild climate, sowing 
and planting may be effected earlier 
than at Toronto. 

Set out any of the following annuals 
and other plants which you may 
desire: snapdragons, asters, 
ageratum, stocks, balsams, annual 
chrysanthemums, kochia or summer 
cypress, lobelia, French and African 
marigolds, mimulus or musk plant, 
nicotiana or tobacco plant, petunia, 
pentstemon, verbenas and zinnias. 

Sow in the annual border, if you 
desire, the following seeds of annual 
plants: alyssum, fine for edging beds 
and borders; amaranthus, or love lies 
bleeding; balsam; coreopsis; candy- 
tuft, (this is good for edging or as a 
carpeting plant); annual carnations; 
sweet sultans; annual chrysanthe- 
mums; clarkia; convolvulus or morn- 
ing glory; cornflower; cosmos, a 
pretty annual with feathery foliage 
and useful for cutting. Delphiniums 
or annual larkspurs; dianthus or 
Indian pink; annual poppies of all 
kinds, splendid for annual beds; 
annual gaillardia; godetia; lobelia; 
mignonette; dwarf and climbing nas- 
turtiums, the dwarf splenaid for 
edging or carpeting beds. The climbing kinds for covering 
unsightly structures, fences, walls and trellis; nemisea; phlox 
Drummondii, or annual phlox; portulaca, one of the best 
plants to sow in dry positions, light sandy beds, steep 
slopes and banks where flowers are desired temporarily. 
Also for sowing in the cracks and {Continued on page 49} 
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“Tuse and 
approve Magic ® 
because I know it 
is pure,and free | 
From harmful 


ingredients...” 
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M‘* ANN ADAM, cookery authority 
of the Canadian Home Journal, 
has won outstanding success as a crea- 
tor of recipes that are both delicious 
and practical. 

“When selecting ingredients for my 
recipes,” says Miss Adam, “I consider 
three points—economy, health value, 
and successful performance. 


“Magic Baking Powder meets them 
all. I use and approve Magic because 
I know it is pure, and free from harm- 
ful ingredients, and because experience 
has taught me that I can count upon 
successful results with Magic every 
time.” 

Magic Baking Powder is used exc/u- 
sively by the majority of cookery ex- 
perts and dietitians in public institu- 
tions and cooking schools throughout 
Canada. 

It’s the choice, too, of housewives 
who are most critical of the flavor and 


health value of foods. In fact, Magic 
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Miss Ann Adam’s Warnut Layer Carr (see recipe below) 


outsells all other baking powders com- 


bined! 


Use Magic whenever you bake at home. 
Find out for yourself how dependable 
it is—down to the last spoonful! 


Iry Miss Ann Adam’s 


Walnut Layer Cake 


and make it...as she does...with 






Miss Adam's Recipe for Walnut Layer Cake 


¥% cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

15 cup milk 

2 teaspoons Magic Baking 
Powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

13, cups pastry flour (or 114 
cups bread flour and 4 table- 
spoons cornstarch) 

% teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter and slowly work 
in the sugar, beating well. Beat 
egg yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored and add them. Mix dry 
ingredients, sift several times 


and add to first mixture alter- 
nately with the milk. Add fla- 
voring and fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. This quan- 
tity will make two good layers 
in seven-inch layer pans, or 
three rather thin ones; for a 
three-layer cake in larger pans, 
use half as much again of each 
ingredient. 

Bake layers in a moderate 
oven, 375° F. about 20 to 25 
minutes (according to size). 
When cooled, put together and 
cover top and sides with Filling 
and Frosting. Decorate top 
with walnut halves, 





Filling and Frosting 


2 cups granulated sugar 

1 cup water 

Whites of 2 eggs 

1 teaspoon flavoring extract 

14 teaspoon Magic Baking 
Powder 

Boil sugar and water without 





stirring to 238° F. or until a few 
drops in cold water will form a 
soft ball; pour slowly over stiff- 
ly beaten egg whites and beat 
until thick; add flavoring and 
baking powder; allow to stand 
few minutes before spreading. 


Magic Baking Powder 
has been home-tested 
and approved by the 
Home Service Bureau 
of Canadian Home 
Journal, 
was the first Canadian 
baking powder to be 
awarded their official 
Certificate of Approval 













Toronto, and 










“CONTAINS NO ALUM."’ This state- 
ment on every tin is our guarantee 
that Magic Baking Powder is free 
from alum or any harmful ingredient. 

































The new Macic Cook Book con- 
tains dozens of tempting recipes 
for delicious baked foods. You'll 
want it when you bake at home. 
Send for free copy. 


















STANDARD Branps LimITeD 
Fraser Ave. and Liberty St. C 
Toronto, Ontario 







Please send me free copy of the 
Magic Cook Book 
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ls its time 
that keeps you from 
serving salads... 


remember Del Monte Pears! 


When getting dinner is a race with 
the clock—it’s comforting to know that 
the meal still doesn’t have to go “‘salad- 
less.” Anyway, not if there are DEL 
Monte Pears in the pantry. Surprising 
what you can do with pears in the way 
of salads — in practically no time at all. 


On lettuce leaves, for instance, with 
a deft touch of mayonnaise or French 
dressing, and maybe cheese balls on the 
side. Or diced pears and marshmallows, 
with a sprinkle of coconut. Ready in 
a jiffy. Only make sure they're DEL 
MonrTE! The brand you know — the 
quality you can always be sure of, even 
before you open the can. 





















ust be aure you get 





And for new, distinctive 
flavor appeal ..... 


Del Monte Crushed 
Pineapple, too! 


Maybe you've always thought of DEL 
MONTE Pineapple as round, golden 
slices. 


Well, here’s the same fine pineapple 
— but Crushed, all ready for instant 
use in puddings, sauces, pies, cakes, 
fruit cups, and cocktails. 

Handy? You'll find it one of the 
handiest dessert and salad ingredients 
in the world. And we don’t need to tell 
you how good it is. The DEL MONTE 
label on the can does that. 


Just be sure to look for the red Dex | 


MONTE shield, and you'll always know 
you'll get the quality you want. 
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pens Used in Meals of the Month 


By M. FRANCES HUCKS 


, l NHE recipes this month are tasty—not 
unusual food combinations, but tasty 
ideas for the May meals, and the 

majority of them involve very little time 

or work. Several of these recipes, also, will 
prove very useful for occasions other than 
those suggested in the menu. Cream puffs. 
for instance, are not difficult to make, and 
are so light and airy that you will want to 
serve them often. Try making very tiny 
ones and filling them with a plain cheese 
mixture, or with Roquefort cheese softened 
with cream. Serve these with afternoon tea 
or as an accompaniment to the bridge salad 
or with the tomato juice cocktail which 
begins your dinner party. They are superb! 

You will see at a glance how simple is the 
recipe for apricot cream. Cook a double 
quantity of apricots for breakfast some 
morning, remove half of them before you 
add the sugar and stir up this delicious 
dessert for next day’s dinner. This is another 
dish which can also hold its own after the 
bridge game. 

The mock hollandaise is a safer sauce than 
real hollandaise which has an unfortunate 
tendency to curdle. and it dresses up many 
dishes besides salmon. Other varieties of 
fish and such vegetabies as asparagus, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, cabbage, are doubly appe- 
tizing when accompanied by it. 

The ham a la king is an excellent way of 
using up left-over bits of ham and is quite 
attractive enough to serve on any occasion. 

If your family likes curry and kidney 
they will certainly smile when they see this 
dish, and, of course, you may omit the curry 
if you prefer a plain kidney stew. 

Cream Puffs 


14 Cupful of butter 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
1 Cupful of flour 
Pinch of salt 
3 Eggs 
Put the butter and boiiing water in a 
saucepan and heat until the mixture boils. 
Add the flour and salt all at once, and stir 
vigorously over the heat until the mixture 
forms a mass and comes away from the 
sides of the pan. Remove from the heat 
and add the eggs, one at a time, beating 
thoroughly after the addition of each egg. 
Drop by small spoonfuls on toa greased 
baking sheet, shaping them with a spoon to 
make them as nearly round as possible and 
placing them about one and one-half inches 
apart. Bake in a hot oven—400 degrees 
Fahr.—for five minutes, then reduce the 
heat to 325 degrees Fahr., and bake for 
about one-half hour. If not cooked enough 
they will fall. Cool, cut an opening in the 
side and fill with sweetened flavored whipped 
cream or with cream filling. 
Welsh Rarebit 


1 Tablespoonful of butter 
V4 Pound of hard cheese, grated 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 
\4 Teaspoonful of mustard 

Dash of cayenne 
1g Cupful of milk or cream 
¥% to 1 Teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. 


Melt the butter in a double boiler, add 
the grated cheese and cook over hot water, 
stirring frequently until the cheese is melted. 
Add the salt, mustard and cayenne and 
pour in the milk gradually. Lastly, add the 
Worcestershire sauce and serve immediately 
on crackers or toast. Serves six. 


Corn Chowder 


4 Pound of fat salt pork 
1 Onion (medium) 
1 Green pepper diced 
2 Cuptuls of diced potatoes 
1 Can ot corn 
3 Cupfuls of milk 
Salt and pepper 
Cut the pork into small pieces and heat in 
a saucepan. add the chopped onion and 
green pepper. Cook until lightly browned 
and add the diced potatoes which have been 


parboiled for five minutes and drained 
Cook, stirring frequently until tender. Add 
the corn and the milk, season to taste and 
heat to boiling point. Serves eight to ten. 
Apricot Cream 
1 Can of condensed milk (1-14 
cupfuls) 
3 Tablespoontuls of lemon juice 
114 Cupfuls of apricot purée 
34 Cupful of apricot juice 

Soak the dried apricots, and cook them 
until tender, but add no sugar. Drain. 
reserving the juice, and press the apricots 
through a sieve. Add the lemon juice grad- 
ually to the condensed milk, stirring until 
the mixture thickens. Add the apricot 
purée and juice, mixing thoroughly. Pile 
into serving glasses and set in the refrigerator 
to chill. Serves six. 

Cup Cakes 


1g Cupful of butter 

1 Cupful of sugar 

2 Eggs 

14 Cupful of milk 

134 Cupfuls of flour 

3 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

l4 Teaspoonful of salt 
Preserved fruit (cherries, rasp- 

berries, currants. etc.) 

Cream the butter, add the sugar gradually 
and continue creaming. Add the beaten 
eggs. Mix well and add the milk alternately 
with the mixed and sifted dry ingredients. 
Grease individual baking jishes, put one 
tablespoonful of the preserved fruit in the 
bottom and fill two-thirds full of batter. 
Bake in a moderate oven—350 to 375 degrees 
Fahr.—for twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
Turn out on a serving plate and serve with 
additional sauce made from the fruit juice 
or with cream 

Mock Hollandaise Sauce 


3 Tabiespoontuts of butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
2 Egg yolks 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of cayenne 
114 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Cream the butter and flour together, and 
place over low heat until melted but not 
browned. Add the boiling water gradually 
and cook for five minutes. stirring con- 
stantly. Pour this hot mixture over the 
beaten egg yolks while stirring constantly 
add the seasonings and serve immediately 


Curried Kidneys 

1 Pound of kidneys 

1 Teaspoontu! of salt 

\4 Teaspoonful of pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of curry powder 

2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 Tablespoontuls of butter or 

bacon fat 
1 Small onion 
1 Cupful of water or stock 
Wash the kidneys and soak in cold water 

to which a little salt has been added—one 
hour for beef kidney or one-half hour for 
lamb and veal kidney Drain. remove the 
skin, cut in halves and remove the fat and 
tubes Cut in cubes and dredge with the 
salt, pepper, curry powder and flour which 
have been combined Melt the fat, add the 
chopped onion and cook until lightly 
browned, add the dredged kidneys and 
brown. Cover with the boiling water or 
stock, and simmer until the kidneys are 
tender (about fifteen minutes). If cooked 
too long, kidneys toughen and must then be 
cooked tor a long time to make them tender 
again. Serve hot with steamed rice. 


Lyonnatse Potatoes 

1 Smal) onion finely chopped 

3 Tablespoonfuls of fat 

2 Cupfuls of cold sliced potatoes 

Add the chopped onion to one table- 

spoonful of the melted fat and cook unti! 
lightly browned Add the remaining fat and 
the potatoes and fry until the fat is absorbed. 
Stir until browned and serve hot. 
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CHRYSLER 


wit FLOATING POWES 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH ¢ SILENT GEAR SELECTOR « FREE 


WHEELING e INTERNAL HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


ALL-STEEL BODY « OILITE SQUEAK-PROOF SPRINGS 


DOUBLE-DROP GIRDER-TRUSS 


New Chrysler Eight Sedan, '2075, f. 0. b. factory 
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FRAME 
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Chrysler Repeats Its Challenge 


With the introduction of its outstanding new cars, Chry- 
sler issued the plain-spoken challenge—*What is there to 
match the new Chrysler engineering developments?” The 
answer has not been found. The challenge is repeated. 
What is there to match Chrysler's Floating Power? 
. A revolutionary new way of suspending an engine 
in a chassis. Completely wipes out power tremor at all car 
speeds. Creates an altogether new “feeling” in motoring. 
Or match Chrysler’s Automatic Clutch? Completely 
automatic. Nothing for your left foot to do 
Or match Chrysler’s Silent Gear Selector? .. . You 
move the lever freely into place in any direction without 
touching the clutch pedal—starting from a standstill or 
traveling at any speed, or even when reversing. 


Or match Chrysler’ s Free Wheeling? Real Free Wheel- 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, 


ing—an entirely separate unit at the rear of the transmission. 
Or match Chrysler’ s Hydraulic Brakes ? They are sim- 
pler. Fewer parts. Never need lubrication. Alwaysegualized. 
Or match Chrysler’s Centrifuse Brake Drums? ... 
New and larger brake drums of steel with a cast-iron lin- 
ing—the steel and iron permanently fused together. Brakes 
that last longer, remain cooler, retain uniform efficiency. 
Or match Chrysler s All-Steel Body? Modern all-steel 
construction, rigidly reinforced and welded into one 
piece. Sound-insulated. 
Or match Chrysler's Double-Drop 
Girder-Truss Frame? . . . Amazingly 
rigid construction—a detevicmental 


b Cord | mney 
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foundation for the body. 


Or match Chrysler’s Oilite Squeak- 





LIMITED, 


Proof Springs? . . . Regardless of mud, snow, ice or dirt, 
these springs w#// not sgueak—and never need lubrication. 

Or match Chrysler’ s Speed and Pick-up? . . .You may 
never care to drive 75—85—90 miles an hour, but the 
great power that makes these speeds possible makes Chry- 
slers at any speeds the most enjoyable cars under the sun. 

Or match Chrysler’s great values? Just compare! 

oe 

A new Chrysler Six, 6 body models, $1195 to $1295 (Auto- 
matic Clutch on all Sixes at slight extra cost); a new Chrysler 
Eight, 3 body models, $2025 to $2075, a new Chrysler 
Imperial Eight, 2 body models, $2695 to $2725; a new 
Chrysler Imperial Custom Eight, 6 body models (prices furnished 
on specificationsrequired). Allprices f.0.b. factory, Windsor, Ont., 
including standard factory equipment ( freight and taxes extra). 


**CANADIAN-BUILT FOR CANADIANS” 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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THE ELIZABETH 
ARDEN WAY TO 
LOVELINESS 


Elizabeth Arden’s formula for the acquisition 
of beauty is as simple...and logical...as One... 
Two...Three. Cleansing in the Arden manner, 
removes, tenderly and gently, the grime that 
is one of the chief causes of coarseness. Toning 
brings about the activity of circulation that 
skin health requires. Soothing smooths away 
the wrinkles, softens the texture and refines 
the pores. The faithful observance of these 
three steps will result in skin loveliness. 


ONE. .Cleansing: The skin must be cleansed 
thoroughly...but kindly. Elizabeth Arden’s 
Cleansing Cream softens and clears the skin 
asit cleanses. This superb preparation liquefies 
when it touches the skin, then penetrates 
every pore, ridding it of all accumulated dirt 
and dust. Night and morning, and during the 
day when you want to freshen your face or 
change your make-up, you should follow this 


program of cleansing: With a towel or band, secure the hair firmly away from the face. 
Squeeze a piece of absorbent cotton out of cold water. Moisten with Skin Tonic and dip in 
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. Cleansing 
. toning 
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MS 
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Cleansing Cream. Cleanse the face and neck, using upward movements. 


TWO...Toning: Next your skin needs setting-up exercises. Patting is the method Miss Arden 
counsels. Dip vour Elizabeth Arden Patter or a pad of cotton into cold water, then into Skin 
Tonic or Astringent. With rhythmic movements pat, pat, pat, until your face tingles with 
health, There is nothing so refreshing as a drenching of pungent Skin Tonic or Astringent. 


THREE...Soothing: Now that your skin is in a receptive mood, apply nourishing cream to 








> 


soothe it and rout lines of age or fatigue. For a skin that requires a rich diet, Miss Arden 
advocates Orange Skin Food. For a skin that needs to be soothed but not fattened, she rec- 


ommends Velva Cream. For the average skin it is wise to apply Orange Skin Food at night 


and Velva Cream in the morning. 


This One-Two -Three formula which Miss Arden has developed is the basis of every suc- 
cessful face treatment...an essential twice-a-day routine that should become as habitual as 
brushing your teeth. Try it...and you will understand why! 


THE PREPARATIONS REQUIRED FOR THESE THREE STEPS ARE: 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM... Melts 
into the pores, rids them of dust and impurities, 
leaves skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC...Tones, 
firms and whitens the skin and keeps the tissues 
healthy. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 

ARDEN VENETIAN PATTER...An ingenious 
device whose flexibility and resilience give the 
same accurate patting strokes as the skilled fin- 
gers of an Arden expert. $5. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT...Tightens 
the skin. Prevents flabbiness and sagging. Indis- 
pensable to aging faces. $2.25, $4, $10. 


ARDENA VELVA CREAM... Keeps the skin 
smooth and fine without fattening it. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


ORANGE SKIN FOOD...In delicate form it 
brings to the skin just those nutritive elements 
which are needed to acquire that desirable well- 
cared-for look. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25, $8. 


For complete instructions in the use of Elizabeth Arden Preparations please send for “The Quest of the Beautiful* 





Elizabeth Arden's Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


' Elizabeth Arden 


NEW YORK: 


691 FIFTH AVENUE 


‘Wholesale Distributors: ELIZABETH ARDEN of CANADA, LTD. 
207 Queens Quay, Toronto, Canada 


PARIS 
Elizabeth Arden 1932 


LONDON 








BERLIN 


ROME MADRID 
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who wears dreary, drooping mustaches and 


| grey spats, and who got me my last job 
| which I flipped into the discard just five 


days ago.” 


“Job?” Timothy snorted. ‘You dare to 


| stand there and throw that word to me, 
| after your swanky line on the train? You 


work? Try another, dearie! Maybe you'll 
have better luck.” 
Judy leaned forward to peer down the 


| track. 


“All that regal, ritzy stuff you pulled off. 
Poisonous, suffocating! You just might 
have fooled me altogether, and then where 
would this cosy little twosome be?” 

“Tim, stop your nonsense. I hear that 
train coming!” 

She was gently shaken until her curl 
bobbed up and down. “Explain now!” 

“‘Well,”’ she said hurriedly, ‘I had a job 
but I got tired of dirty typewriter keys, 
fried chops in a kitchenette, the alarm clock 
yowling at my elbow every morning at 
quarter of seven. I wanted to be rude and 
rich. I felt so immorally poor; you know 
that tarnished sensation when you give in to 
nasty little crises like three small rolls for 
ten cents, when you want two fat ones for 
fifteen. Cheap substitutes. A constant 
lurking in dark corners waiting to pounce on 
the inexpensive. It’s rotten, Tim! It’s 
somehow cowardly. I collected all my cash 
and waved farewell to labor. I flaunted a 
banner with this device, “The wheel that 
does the squeaking is the one that gets the 
grease.’ A simple legend. I’m out to 
squeak, and I’ve hardly begun.” 

Tim smiled. Tenderness flashed in the 
cold eyes. “You darn little sporting fool!” 


he whispered. 


A SOUND roared up the sides of the 
mountains. A shrill blast from a 
whistle. 

“‘Good-by!”’ yelled the Magregors in 
chorus. One of the sled dogs howled. Black 
smoke rose in the sky. 

With a grinding of brakes the Limited 
slowed down almost to a stop. 

“Climb up here,’’ ordered Tim, and helped 
Judy to pull herself up and over the brass 
rail on the platform of the observation car. 
In a moment they were standing there 
together. A brakeman grinned at them and 
gave the signal for starting. The train filled 
its steel lungs, panting like a monster. They 
moved, gained speed. The snug, little cabin 
was lost to view. 

““Good-by,”’ whispered Judy. ‘‘I’m coming 
back some day.” 

Tim squeezed her hand and they entered 
the warm luxury of the car. They took a 
few steps down the aisle. Several passengers 
watched them with interest. Judy became 
acutely conscious of her clumsy larrigans, 
the disorder of her hair. She hurried, her 
color high. The plush carpet seemed to 
drag at her feet. 

Near the door leading to the train corridor, 
her eyes rested for an instant on a silky 
arched instep perfectly fitted in a modish 
high-heeled shoe. Quite unreasonably the 
spectacle hurt her. She looked up into the 
cool, amused eyes of a girl about her own 
age. As she passed, she heard a low comment 
whispered into the ears of an older man, 
“How amazing! These mountain creatures 
are apparently snatched green and lusty 
right from the heart of the Rockies!” 

Judy hardly had time to realize that these 
astounding words concerned her, when she 
felt Tim’s hand on her shoulder pushing her 
forward. “Beat it!’ he whispered. But he 


| was a second too slow. 


A man’s deep voice, full of surprise, 
accosted them. Above it the clear tones of a 
girl’s, ‘Hello, darling! Aren’t you sweet in 
your blue uniform? Fancy seeing you here!” 
The owner of the silky instep left her chair, 
and coming swiftly toward Tim, kissed him, 
laughing, on the cheek. The older man 
reached out and grasped him by the arm. 
“This is the best luck in the world, boy!” 
His fine face glowed with pleasure. 
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Tim went white. He looked hunted: 
“You stay here with me, Judy. Don’t you 
move an inch,” he ordered under his breath. 

“Why, I do believe,” continued the cool, 
impersonal voice, “we have the little Rocky 
Mountain maid with us. How quaint of 
you, Tim! Did you lasso her from the 
platform, collecting native fauna? Or are 
you going geographic or something?’ 

Judy felt a hammer in her head. Anger 
possessed her. Though she understood 
nothing of this intolerable situation, her 
instinct gave her sharp warning. She had 
the sensation of chasms opening under her 
feet. 

The other girl, of a lovely slenderness, 
was clothed in the exact mode to set off a 
frosty beauty. Something about her seemed 
to glitter and kindle like snow crystals. 

“Tim, you've got more nerve than I gave 
you credit for. I’m proud of you—never 
thought you’d stick it. I can’t quite fit you 
into this setting, but all that can be cleared 
up later. How about a cigarette in my 
compartment?” 

Timothy appeared to be five young men 
rolled into one. He looked mad, frightened, 
amazed, chagrined, yet somehow pleased. 
Judy watched him in a dumb sort of horror. 
All that had happened only a little while 
ago the snow-covered cabin, the 
Christmas tree, their unexpected gifts to 
each other, her sweet thrust of joy over the 
ring—dissolved into unreality. She was just 
Judy MacKeen, very untidy and clumsy in 
great larrigans, and wanting with all her 
heart to be any place but here. 

She felt Tim’s hand tighten on her wrist. 
‘‘May we go to your compartment at once, 
sir?’ he asked the elder man, giving him a 
look which held a secret signal of some kind. 

The man nodded. ‘‘Number seven on 
this car,”’ he said easily. 

Judy walked ahead trying to loosen the 
grip of Tim’s fingers. “‘How can you subject 
me to such embarrassment?” she muttered. 
“Let me go!” 

“No, please; just be patient a few minutes 
and we'll...” 

Behind her the other’s voice was saying, 
“This is positively the first exciting thing 
that has happened on a dull trip. I'm all of 
a twit. I do hope Tim’s new little playmate 
isn’t going to develop into a tiresome Russian 
countess hunting for a samovar. There seem 
so many of them about nowadays.” 

They reached number seven. It looked 
precisely like Judy’s old room on yesterday's 
train, the room to which she had become so 
childishly attached. Was it yesterday or a 
lifetime ago? 

Tim first seated her. Her stout larrigans 
rested on the floor beside the slim bronze 
pumps of the arched insteps. She gazed at 
them and suddenly without knowing why, 
their grotesque contrast gave her a lift of 
courage. How silly it all was! How dumb’ 
to get all het up over the mere difference in 
leather. She'd been acting like a fool. Vanity 
had betrayed her. She raised her chin and 
sent a long, level look straight into the 
narrow eyes beside her. She managed her 
words gallantly. ‘These larrigans were lent 
to me. They’re dog-sled stuff and quite 
romantic. Mushing across frozen lakes 
hunting . . trapping. Rather stalwart, 
aren’t they, especially in a foursome with 
your civilized feet!’ 

She of the frosty beauty lifted a curved 
eyebrow. “Oh, but you have an English 
accent! How remawk—able,” she drawled. 
And made of these inoffensive words an 
insult. 

Something broke with a bang in Judy’s 
head. She felt a blaze crackling around her 
brain. Decency, good manners, inherent 
fine taste, blackened to a crisp in the heat 
of it. ‘‘And who, may I ask, are you? Cer- 
tainly I’ve never had the misfortune to 
—— anyone so thoroughly foul in my 
ife! 

The older man had ceased to exist for her, 
as had Tim. The intimate circle of her anger 

Continued on page 34 
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Snapshots that show him just as he is and 
wherever he is, in shade as well as in sunshine. 
They’re the pictures you’ve always wanted. 
And now you can make them easily. The new 
film doesn’t need bright light for clear, rich 
pictures. Let your camera give you its best. Use 


Kodak VERICHROME Film. 


The illustration is enlarged from a 244-x 4% Verichrome negative. Ask 
your dealer for Verichrome. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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‘Sure... 
I use Colgate’s! 


I like it... that’s why! 1” 


HE’S a good scout — my mother is! She’s goin’ 

to be tickled pink when she sees these two beauts 
— even if I did tear my pants a little comin’ through 
Bailey’s fence. Ma believes in lettin’ a feller do things 
the way he /ikes to do’em. That’s why she buys me 
Colgate’s to brush my teeth with. I /éke it — that’s 
why. Boy —does it taste keen! I guess mother 
knows what she’s doin’. Doctor Ellis told her there 
ain’t any toothpaste can beat Colgate’s for keeping 
teeth clean — says more people use it than any other 
kind. An’ Ma says ’cause Colgate’s only costs a 
quarter — mebbe she’s savin’ to buy me a new fish 
pole. Anyhow —she don’t have to bother about 
me brushin’ my teeth reg’lar — so I guess she’s satis- 


fied, too.” 


25% 


‘ould you like this picture, in 
fail. gelee. suitable for framing? 
ladly send you one, with- 

ont if Address: Colgate-Palm- 
eee onl Gabe, 64 Natalie 


a 







This seal signifies that ~ composition of 
the product bas been s. itted to the 
Council on Dental Therapeutics of the 
American Dental Association—and that 
the claims have found acceptable 


MADE IN CANADA to the Council. 
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included only herself and this insupportable 
| girl. 

The thin red lips opened to speak. Judy 
saw white teeth, small and even as corn 
on the cob. ‘‘Whew, what primitive gusto! 
Quite refreshing.”” The girl made a slight, 
stagey gesture. “I’m Chi-Chi Sloane. This 
gentleman is Mr. Timothy O’Malley, Sr., 
of Montreal. Possibly you’ve heard of the 
place? He is the father of Mr. Timothy 
O'Malley, Jr.. whom you observe before you 
in the becoming masquerade of a blue suit 
and brass buttons . . . the noble badge of 
labor, I suppose: and who, if you'll pardon 
my frankness, is my so-called betrothed 
in spite,” she spaced her words with subtle 
pauses and leaned forward to place a long 
finger on the twisting gold encircling Judy’s 
fourth finger, ‘‘of that snake ring you're 
wearing, which Tim had especially designed 
for me. I gave it back to him because it was 
so difficult to combine with my er 
costumes. One has to be careful about these 
things.” 

“It’s a lie!’’ Tim’s voice slashed the air 
with razor edge sharpness 

“Children, children!’ His father half 
rose, frowning. “Tim, I beg of vou not to 
make an ass of yourself. Everything can 
be straightened out. Chi-Chi you are inex- 
cusably ...” 

Judy saw the green plush seats go off in a 
tail-spin. She spoke four words with great 
distinctness, “‘How very, very charming"”’ 

Then feeling that her lips were frozen 
slabs of ice ready to crack in the effort of her 
smile, she left the compartment with dig- 
nity. 

“I tell you I won’t let her go like that 
!” Tim's voice followed her. 

" She shut the door. 

Somewhere on the train was a compart- 
ment reserved for her. By dint of self- 
control she forced her brain to think out the 
simple procedure for finding it. The con- 
ductor was very courteous. Yes, it had been 
arranged by wire. He would show her to her 
reservation 

Judy locked herself in. She sat down and 
dragged off the larrigans. She threw them 
across the floor. She picked them up and 
threw them back again. Then, thinking of 
Johnnie’s pride, she dusted them off with 
her handkerchief. She would not cry, though 
tears were pressing behind her eyes. “Nicked 
on the first shot,”’ she raged. ““Brought down 
like a sparrow before a cannon! My little 
Westward Ho smashed into flinders.”’ 

The gold coils of the ring cut into her 
clenched fist. She unfolded her fingers and 
looked into the inscrutable green eyes of the 
serpent. 

“Chi-Chi. She would have a name like 
that! I remember Tim’s saying it once and 
looking queer.”’ 

She hardly remembered how or when she 
managed to jerk up the three sashes on the 
window of her compartment. Ordinarily 
it required the grunting effort of a porter 
She leaned out into the keen wind, her arm 
shot forward. There followed a spinning 
glint of gold pricked by a green sparkle 

The ring of Mr. Timothy O'Malley. Jr., 
sailed into the dusk of the Canadian Rockies. 


UDY MACKEEN walkedalong the green 

turf at the side of the large polo field and 
selected a bench midway between the two 
goals. She had not come in the purring 
elegance of a motor car, but ignominiously 
on a bus. Yet you scarcely would have 
guessed it from her appearance. Many a 
male eye followed with appreciation the 
graceful swing of her white polo coat, her 
slim feet delicately arched. 

Judy was alone. In fact, the condition 
had become chronic. She felt the need of 
seeing people, masses of people in gay 
clothes and foreign cars, having a good time 
in a simple, expensive way. 

Naturally the tiny cottage she had rented 
was enchanting. She loved it Yet five 
rainy days in succession, wet wood which 
hissed at every application of the match, 
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and a persistently smoky chimney can 
reduce considerably the froth of enthusiasm, 
especially when you have not exchanged a 
word with anyone but the boy who brought 
the kindling, and the clerk in the grocery 
store who sold you five artichokes at the 
miraculous price of twenty-three cents. Even 
an artichoke heart, dipped into hollandaise 
sauce but eaten in solitude. can become 
peckish 

The sea, only a tew streets away, battered 
at the shore like bursting cannon. She liked 
it, but sometimes when she lay awake at 
night she wished she could say, “Isn’t it 
magnificent?” and have someone agree with 
her. 

She had refused to see or speak to Timothy 
O’Malley again after the calamitous experi 
ence on the train. He stood waiting for her 
at the bottom of the steps when they had 
reached Vancouver, and by dint of clever 
wire-pulling had arranged to have a porter 
on hand with her baggage which had gone 
on without her the day before. She thanked 
Mr. Timothy O'Malley and, in the bustle 
and confusion of arriving passengers, man- 
aged to escape. In thirty-six hours she was 
in California. 

But she could not wholly forget the hope- 
lessness of the look he had given her. “You 
are heartless and unfair,”’ he had said, as she 
swept by 

‘Heartless and untair . Heartless and 
unfair." The train wheels made an anthem 
of it. The whistle took it up and shrieked it 
over Puget Sound. It jingled in her head 
with maddening persistency 


REEN hills surrounded the polo field 
The sun was hot, the air cool. 

Ponies were being led in groups from the 
stables, their intelligent faces alert with 
interest. Grooms, richly odorous of their 
calling, chatted together. Cars wound in a 
slow stream, taking up their places behind 
the benches. The referees were already in 
their saddles, the score boards rolled into 
position. A man, perched high on a movable 
broadcasting platform, began to speak. 

Judy quivered with sudden gaiety. The 
two teams cantered on the field, each man 
looking much like his neighbor except for 
their colored caps. The announcer began to 
tick off the names of the players. “Captain. 
Ralph Singer blue cap; Laddie San- 
ford, white cap: Tom Coffin, orange cap . . ” 

Judy, hearing voices vaguely familiar 
turned her head. A group of three people 
almost made her heart stop beating. Mr. 
Timothy O'Malley, Sr.. handsome in coun- 
try tweeds; the slender Chi-Chi registering 
a convincing impression of floating in 
draperies of cloudy blue; a distinguished 
and elderly gentleman more than vaguely 
familiar 

“How absolutely awful!” 
and quickly looked away. 

The elderly gentleman had caught Judy's 
furious blush on the rise. He frowned, then 
with no ceremony whatever, left his friends 
and came straight to the girl’s side. “My 
dear child fancy here alone?” He 
gazed down at her from a stern height. “I 
thought I had you tethered to a job at the 
other side of the continent.” 

He wore grey spats and long dreary 
mustaches. His waistcoat was of another 
day, and immaculate. One eye-socket firmly 
grasped a monocle. He looked irascible and 
undeniably distinguished. 

Judy reached a quick hand to his arm. 

“How wonderful to see you, Uncle Cecil! 
How simply gorgeous! I had no idea 5% 

“Shall I . er. . . salute you chastely 
on the cheek?” he enquired. 

“Perhaps not just this minute. 
sider myself kissed ’ 

‘But how, why . ” he began again 

‘Don’t let’s get embroiled in explanations 
now. Later in my cottage’ 

They chatted companionably. Uncle 
Cecil almost forgot his friends. Almost, 
but not quite “Do let me present you to 


breathed Judy 


[’ll con- 


Continued on page 36 
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A cheerful little pattern in ereen and light 
brown. Congoleum By-the-Yard No. 981. 


Between uS Mme; 


“Tl clean up the 
Congoleum Rug, Dad” 





“Avalon”—A splendid combination of harmon- 
izing colours. Congoleam Gold Seal Rug No. 628. 


Well, maybe Johnnie did slip it over 
dad when it came toa division of the work 
while mother was out—but then, that 
happens so seldom—and if dad was at 
home as much in the daytime as Johnnie- 
he too would know the easiest part of 
housework is the cleaning of a Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rug—a simple rub-over with a 
damp mop and it’s as bright and spotless 
as new. 

Mother, and thousands of other thrifty 
housewives know just how much more 
cheerful the beautiful patterns of Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Rugs make her workshop 

—-how much easier other housework seems 
amid the delightful colour schemes they 
suggest. 

But even mother would be surprised at 
the exceptional values today’s prices offer 

. never before have prices been so low. 

Ask any good housefurnishings store to 
show you the new pattern and tell you 
about the surprisingly low cost. 


REMEMBER! —The only way you can be positive you are 
getting a genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Rug—with the Gold 
Seal Guarantee of Satisfaction or Your Money Back—-is to see 
the Gold Seal on the Surface before you buy. 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


Made in Canada -- by Canadians — for Canadians 





ConGOLEUM 
GOLD SEAL RUGS 


If the floor-covering you buy hasn’t this 
Gold Seal, it isn't genuine Congoleum. 
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One dress—for everything? Unthinkable! 
One hat? Never! One pair of shoes—no 
smart woman would stand it. 

And now, for the same sake of glamor- 
ous variety, it’s more than one color for 
your fingertips! The time, the gown, or 
the man may decide the shade you wear. 

Imagine—for 50c the fun and the flat- 
tery of a second Glazo wardrobe for your 
nails—a brilliant climax in the harmony 
of your costume! It will even make an old 
frock look new! 

In all its 5 glorious shades, Glazo is 
color-perfect! And witness Glazo's prac- 
tical virtues! It brushes on satin-smooth 
—dries in a jiffy. It never cracks, peels 


nor turns white. Neither hot nor salt 
water can mar its matchless beauty. And 
you'll sing loud praises to the new bake- 
lite cap that “sits up,’’ holding the brush 
completely away from tabletops. 


Select at least 
2 GLAZO Colors or all § 


BY NATURAL—delicately accents the natural 
tones of the finger-nail. 
BY SHELL—is a lovely pastel pink of flower 
petals—alluringly feminine. 
BY FLAME—a delightful coral shade, one of 
the smartest of 1932 colors. 
BY GERANIUM—an enchanting rose shade 
for your gayest occasions. 
RY COLORLESS—gives a clear brilliance to 
your finger-nails. 


You'll also like the Glazo Nail Tip Whitener Pencil with Self-Sharpener—50c. 


Polish, Polisi Remover, 


C] Natural 


Glazo Liquid Polish and 
Polish Remover—come 
together in this famous 
twin package. Both for 50c. 


MADE 


GLAZO 


THE SMART MANICURE 
POLISH AND REMOVER—50c 


THE GLAZO COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 2320, Montreal. 
I enclose 10¢ for sample kit containing Glazo Liquid 
and Cuticle Remover Créme. 
(Check the shade of Polish preferred) .... 

O Shell 


INC., Dept. GB-52 





Glazo Cuticle Remover 
Créme—is the new gentle 
way to soften and remove 
excess cuticle, 50¢ a tube, 


0 Flame 


IN CANADA 
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; my host and a young lady who 


“Must we? Can’t it be just you and I 
for a while?” 

‘As you like, my dear. I’ll wait until this 
period is played,’’ agreed the old gentleman, 
visibly flattered. 

Judy had a new sensation. She felt, sitting 
beside this distinguished man, secure and 
protected. She began to enjoy the game. 
Let Mr. Timothy O'Malley, Sr., go to the 
dickens, and Chi-Chi, too. Once she gave 
Uncle Cecil’s hand a squeeze. “You old 
lamb pie,”’ she smiled with a melting glance. 

“Well, well, well,’’ he answered crossly, 
and was entirely conquered. 

The hollow, metallic voice of the radio 
announcer rang above the field. 

“Captain Singer . smashes a long 


ball . . . a beauty, half the length of the 
field . . . Laddie Sanford after him . . 
he’s gaining . . Laddie Sanford on the 
ball . . . aback-hander. .. to... Tim 
O’Malley, Jr. . . . who shoots under the 
neck . ball blocked by Coffin 

Tim again on the ball. . . he hits. . .a 
long one straight for . . goal! And it’s 
through, ladies and gentlemen . . . ! It’s 


through! First goal . . . first chukker made 
by Tim O’Malley, Jr.” 

The horns of the cars barked a brisk tide 
of applause. Judy felt ill. Shamefully 
tricked again by her rotten luck! Sold, and 
cheaply, to the gilded idea of Timothy 
O’Malley as a radio operator on the Limited! 
It was very funny, and very awful. 

Why had she not recognized that straight- 
backed, hard-riding figure before? He was 
everywhere. He could wheel his mount ona 
ten-cent piece and “‘ask for no change,”’ as 
the announcer proudly informed them. He 
wore white except for a red band around his 
helmet. He carried his mallet high like a 
lance. 

“Fine young chap, that,” remarked Uncle 
Cecil nodding placidly at Tim. 

“*He seems so,”’ replied Judy. 

“Son of my friend here. Better change 
your mind about introductions.’’ He 
twinkled at her over his dreary mustaches. 
His eyes were eager. 

“Later. Can’t we have a little more time 
by our lones?” 

The chukker came to an end. The horses 
cantered off the field. 

“‘Let’s walk,’ suggested Judy. 

They sauntered away from the group 
gathering about Chi-Chi and Mr. O’Malley. 

“‘Chucked your job, Judy?” 

“Yes. Sorry, Uncle Cecil. It was a good 
job, as jobs go, but I got so desperately 
fed up. Just walked out on it.”’ 

The old gentleman was silent for a 
moment. ‘‘Won’t you change your mind, 
child? I’m going back to England in a 
month or so. Come along. I’ve a good 
enough place there. I'll see that you meet 
plenty of young blades.” 

“You're sweet,”” she gave him a grateful 
glance, “but you know we've combed the 
subject pretty thoroughly before.” 

“Not even for your mother’s sake, Judy? 
You are like her. It would give me great 
pleasure to do something for the daughter 
of my only sister. I never guessed, until I 
came to Canada just before she died, how 
hard a time she had. She was proud and 
silly like you. She never told me of her 
poverty and humiliations. Can't I make it 
up to her daughter? You are foolish and 
quite beautiful.” 

Judy looked at him with tears. “You're 
darling! Part of me wants to be idle and 
rich, but something else keeps me back. 
I’m afraid I must muddle on alone. But I 
love you for being . . such a grand old 
geezer!” Which term of endearment seemed 
to please Sir Cecil enormously. “I had a 
little gift for you,” she added lightly, “but I 
gave it away, by mistake.” 

The old gentleman beamed, then returned 
to his subject. ““You must meet my friends 
after the game.” 

Judy clenched her hands in her pockets, 
“Why not now?” she asked. 


/ 


She wore a white polo coat smartly cut at 
the shoulders. A soft white beret made dark 
pools of her eyes. 

“I’m proud of you,” said Uncle Cecil. 
“You're pretty as the devil!” 

“Thanks, old dear! Let’s get on with the 
agony.” 

Judy accepted the introductions with 
arrogance. She was the first to fling a long 
cold stare into the narrow eyes of Chi-Chi. 

“My niece, Miss Judy MacKeen,”’ said 
the old gentleman, bowing in his nice, 
courtly manner. 

“How do you do?” drawled Judy in a 
bored tone and looked off across the polo 
field, indicating languidly a certain rider in 
white with a red band about his helmet. 
“Rather neat play, that! Almost as deft as 
Tommie Hitchcock.’’ This was the first 
game she ever saw in her life, but she, too, 
could be a magnificent rider—of critical 
moments. 

“But, Sir Cecil,” began Chi-Chi, ‘“‘you 
did not tell us you had a niece concealed in 


California. Why the secrecy?” 
“I just discovered her myself a moment 
or so ago. She is a lone star, shining when 


and where she likes,”” he added gallantly. 

Mr. Timothy O’Malley, Sr., in the mean- 
time, grasped portions of the situation and 
looked exceedingly troubled, ““Haven’t we 

. . didn’t we. . . ” he mumbled. 

‘‘Possibly,’’ chirped Judy. ‘‘Come, 
darling,”’ she toughed the old gentleman on 
the sleeve. “Don’t you look sweet in your 
flannel coat! Do you think it’s exactly the 
right note for . . . the mustaches?” 


the sun shone, Judy’s tiny 

cottage was warm. When the rain 
came, it grew instantly cold. The fireplace 
gobbled up a great deal of wood. She had a 
hard time to induce a bright blaze. It 
sizzled, and she never seemed to have the 
proper sticks to encourage it. She bought a 
small hatchet to split kindling, and suffered 
several minor accidents. Perhaps she was 
absent-minded at important moments. She 
saw Tim riding everywhere. He crossed her 
vision at a gallop when she made coffee. 
He plunged into a snorting mélée of polo 
ponies, just as she was about to take a 
mouthful of muffin. 

She had thought she would go several 
times to the polo matches, but of course 
now it was impossible. She could never 
carry off a second time the sharp situation 
involved with the O’Malleys. Uncle Cecil 
came frequently to call and to warm his 
grey gaiters before her fire. He spoke fre- 
quently of the O’Malleys, and Judy was a 
trifle suspicious of his lamblike behavior. 
But he vigorously disclaimed any wicked- 
ness in connection with his friends. She had 
flatly refused to have anything more to do 
with them, and he had accepted her decision 
with no more urging. 

‘‘I’m leavieg here this week,’’ he 
announced on one occasion, ‘‘so you will be 
alone again. May I not ask Mr. O'Malley 
to keep an eye on you?” 

“You may not. I don’t want any eye 
parked on me. Certainly not Mr. 
O'Malley's!” 

“T’m afraid you are wilfully ignoring excel- 
lent opportunities for a good time, Judy,” 
he said gently, “‘although at present 
Timothy, Jr., has unaccountably left the 
hotel where his father and fiancée are stay- 
ing. He plays polo as usual but refuses to 
divulge his reasons or whereabouts. He 
told his father he’d had enough of old ladies 
in jet earrings and young ones in less—or 
words to that effect. Well, well, I'll be 
stepping along. It’s growing late and damp 
for these old bones. Good night, my dear. 
If you change your mind about coming back 
with me, let me know before Friday. I'll be 
dropping in on you again, soon. Aren’t you 
afraid, all alone in this house buried among 
the trees?” 

“Not in the least. Besides, somebody has 
lately moved into the cottage next door.” 
Continued on page 41 
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No doubt, you plan to go to 
ISurope some day. It may be 


the interest of strange sights 


that beckons you—the lure of 


the historic, the glories of art or the thrill of gay capitals. 
Whatever it is, you probably will not be disappointed. 
But there is one disillusionment which you must expect. 
You have read the colorful story of the past with all its 
pageantry of royal affluence: the grandeur of palaces; 
the magnificence of throne rooms; the extravagance of 
revels that suggest luxury which can never be surpassed. 
Prepare however, to find, as well, a record of hardships 
endured by kings, because they could not enjoy many 
things that we consider the barest necessities. 

There were, for example, palaces of royalty down 
almost to our present day, without heating facilities 
except fireplaces; without any plumbing; and relying 
entirely on candles and oil lamps for their light. And 
when monarchs traveled they never enjoyed luxury 
which even approached that of the automobile. 


There was a time, to be sure, even long after the 


coming of the motor car, when only the wealthier of 





our own people knew what it meant to drive with any 
degree of comfort. But today every American car pro- 
vides many comforts and conveniences. 

It was the Fisher Body Corporation that pioneered 
for these standards and made the way clear for their 
extension to even the most inexpensive cars. 

Ours is the American idea. We believe that the enjoy- 
ment of comforts and luxuries is an important part of 
human happiness and therefore should be brought into 
the life of even the humblest cottager in the land. 
This objective is not always easy to attain. It requires 
resources which can be drawn on to the utmost in order 
to reduce the cost of materials. It calls for manufactur- 
ing methods which save every possible item of expense. 
And it presupposes a popular demand which makes the 
maintenance of these resources and facilities feasible. 
Fortunately Fisher Bodies enjoy this popularity, draw 
on just such resources and utilize just such facilities. 
As a result, the very lowest-priced car with Body by 
Fisher today possesses comforts, luxuries, safety provi- 
sions and qualities of workmanship that shame the most 


expensive cars of a decade ago. 
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The Wheel That Does The Squeaking 


Continued from page 36 


“But how does that alter the situation?” 
Uncle Cecil gazed at her intently, his eyes 
screwed up with anxiety. “You may have a 
cutthroat for a neighbor.” 

“Hardly,” smiled Judy, ‘in a place called 
Heather House. Be reasonable!” 

Sir Cecil departed shaking his head. The 
girl listened to his footsteps going down the 
path. Then she thought she heard a door 
open, low voices, and the footsteps went on. 
But, of course, she was just imagining 
things. 

The little house grew very quiet. Judy 
tried not to listen to the surf. A hoot-owl 
insisted several times on asking who she 
was. The doleful whisper of pine boughs 
went soughing around the house. “I hate 
it all. I loathe it. I wish I’d never come.” 
But she only meant—and she knew she 
meant—that she could not escape her own 
despair. “How could he? Oh, how could 
he?” the constant wail went on within her. 

Next morning at seven-forty-five, she 
almost flattened out her left thumb trying 
to split kindling. It hurt horribly. She sat 
down on a cold flagstone by the kitchen 
door and cried, half in pain and half in 
self-pity. A mild, desultory rain sprinkled 
bright drops on her hair. A moist, yellow 
blossom on a bush slapped gently at her 
cheek. Wood smoke ascended as if in insult 
from the chimney of the nearest cottage. 
Judy had an idea. Hatchet in hand she 
quickly crossed the yard toward the back- 
door of her neighbor. She would offer the 
use of her hatchet in exchange for a little 
kindling. Anybody in the world, even a 
child, could chop wood better than she. It 
was something to do, anyhow—a new face, 
someone to speak to. 

She rapped smartly on the green wooden 
panel. There was a sleepy growl somewhere 
within. “The crosser the better,”’ she smiled. 
“Just suits my morning mood.” 

And she rapped again. 

Another growl feet slapping in 
heelless slippers along on bare floors. 

The sun looked out between two clouds. 
A cat-bird did an imitation of a brown 
thrasher. The smell of sweet alyssum 
floated in fragrant drifts across the yard. 

The knob jerked. The door opened 
possibly three inches. ‘What the thundering 


blazes ?”’ Grey eyes glared at her from 
under a frown . changed into a smashing 
smile. 


“Frightfully sorry to disturb you,”’ 
chattered Judy in a frenzy of foolishness, 
“but would you like to borrow my little 
hatchet this morning?” 

The door swung wide. “Only to bury it, 
my child!’ grinned Timothy O'Malley, Jr. 


O IT was Uncle Cecil, the sly deceiver, 
who found this little house for you next 

door? I thought he looked altogether too 
mild these last few days.” 

“Precisely. Nice old boy. I called him in 
for consultation.” Tim threw his cigarette 
into Judy's blazing fireplace, beside which 
they had just finished an excellent breakfast. 

“And did it occur to you to tell him all the 
lovely lies you handed me? The going- 


without-a-meal-to-buy-a-clean-collar one, 
and the soggy-shoes saga? And did you 
explain about Chi-Chi, and the ring that 
was yours, and your conscience unsullied 

I believe those were your words?—and your 
rare, beautiful ideas about the nobility of 
labor?” 

“I did. Now, see here, you vile-tempered 
little beast. I'll choke you off, if you don’t 
listen and believe me. That job on the train 
was authentic. I got sick of girls with brains 
of glazed chintz, who played a fast game of 
contract and a loose game of love. So I 
made a wager with Chi-Chi and father that 
I could get a job and keep it, starting out 
with just ten dollars in my pocket. Rotten 
time of it at first, but landed the radio thing. 
No one knew where I was. Father was 
rather in favor of the experiment, though 
his idea was to throw me with flags flying 
into his own office.” 

“But Chi-Chi-—honestly Timothy I can’t 
quite assimilate your frank open counten- 
ance —and your obvious obligations there. 
What can you do?” 

“T’ve done it. Don’t be troubled. She 
isn’t. I ran away from her, too. Sounds 
caddish, but I was just another portrait of a 
young man. That’s her line. She’s out 
collecting more this minute—male sketches 
for her gallery. Nice girl, though. Hasn't 
had a break to be a real person, yet.” 

““But how did she and your father happen 
to be on that train?” 

“Just luck. They were out on a safari, 
hunting me up. Someone saw me and gave 
father a tip, but they picked the wrong 
train.” 

“Chi-Chi must have cared rather a lot to 
follow you way out here.” 

“‘Heave that off your chest, dearie. I’m 
just one of her second thoughts. She’s all 
burnt up about Coffin now, one of the polo 
chaps.” | 

“The ring, Tim. Please, please tell me 
the truth about that. I loved it so.” 

“The ring belonged to my grandfather. 
Chi-Chi made up a whopper because she 
was feeling mean as a mule and trying to do 
you dirt. One of her little traits, though, 
understand, I’m not rapping the lady.” 

“I threw it out of the train window that 
night,”’ gasped Judy. 

“And yet, my dear, here it is!’ He drew 
it from a vest pocket. “The invincible 
Morison found it while he was riding to the 
next village on his jigger. It just happened | 
to catch on a bush twig—the ring, not the 
jigger. Mrs. Magregor remembered it and 
her husband gave it to the conductor on my | 
train, and somehow it followed me here. 
Will the young lady who lost it please | 
describe carefully, and same will be returned | 
to her? So Sir Cecil Bowker was the pros- | 
pective recipient of my Christmas present. 
Very, very weird, all of it. He was one of 
my father’s playmates at Oxford. Dear, 
dear! Gee, Judy, but you looked sweet 
sitting by the fire in the Magregors’ cabin! 
And hereafter, will you make my toast in 
the mornings just a touch browner? You're 
in for a lot of domestic suggestions, and | 
how about kissing me . . . now?” 


Home Discoveries 


To Combat Moths 
A satisfactory method of keeping moths 
out of your clothes—starch your garment 
bags, and be sure the opening is tightly 
closed.—Mrs. T. C. McKay, Warman, Sask. 


* * * 


When Dyeing 

When dyeing garments or fabrics of any 
sort I put a bit of thread, darning cotton 
or wool, in the dye bath at the same time, 
and so I am prepared for sewing and mend- 
ing. This involves no extra work and saves 
the trouble and expense of matching colors 
in sewing material.—Mrs. B. B. W., Alliston, 
Ont. 


When Juice Runs Over 


When fruit juice runs out in an oven or on | 
top of a stove, if salt is thrown on it there | 
will be no odor. It is easily cleaned when | 
burned to a crisp.—M. G., Leamington, 
Ont. 


* * * 


Whitening Handkerchiefs 

If your hankies or towels become dingy, | 
put in a pan of cold water with soap and 
lemon juice and gradually heat to boiling 
point. Rinse in lukewarm water and blue 
as usual. Lemon juice softens hard water 
and also bleaches.—W. C. Knox, Sandwich, 
Ont. ‘ 








Hazarps, risks, embarrassment... 
even humiliation! Endangered health. 
How many difficulties are spared the 
modern woman . . . since Kotex was 
invented, 


You might think . .. some women 
do ... that those nameless substitutes 
would answer the same purpose. Yet 
the very reason for sanitary protection 
makes it absolutely necessary that you 
be sure of the surroundings in which 
such an intimate necessity is made. 
Sure that it is made of pure, tested 
materials. Sure that the air is clean, 
the machinery free from so much as 
a speck of dust. Sure that the purity 
of its snow-white surface is not en- 
dangered by hands unwashed, perhaps 
germ-laden. 


Kotex Assures Safety 


The very name “Kotex” carries 
with it a priceless, comforting assur- 
ance. You know that it is safe. 
Hospitals, alone, use millions of 
Kotex pads each year. Your confi- 
dence is warranted, your judgment 
affirmed, by the guardians of national 
health. 

Pictured here are two of the unique 
operations that set Kotex apart from 
all similar products. These are just a 
few instances of the painstaking care 
prevailing throughout its manu- 
facture. Why, ever, trust anything but 
Kotex ? Make sure, when buying it 
wrapped, that you get genuine Kotex. 
Buy it at any drug, dry goods or 
department store. 





Hospitals place a serious 


Great rolls of Kotex filler 


unwind their sanitary premium upon cleanli- 
Last year millions 
of Kotex pads were used 


in hospitals, alone. 


length right into theim- ness 

maculate paths of ingen- 

fous machines in the 
Kotex factory. 







For 3 FREE KOTEX Samples 


Send Coupon to—Moyra Monk, R.N. Dept. 6-5-2 

Room 1103, 330 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
You may send 3 Samples of Kotex and book, "' Preparing for 
Womanhood,” in plain envelope. 


- 9 
she knows it's a 
dangerous compromise 


».. to experiment with doubtful 
substitutes for genuine Kotex 
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Fascinating stage and screen star has 
a Complexion Secret you, too, can share! 


Pauline Frederick in her present stage success, Elizabeth 
the Queen. With amazing versatility she transforms her 
face into a remarkable likeness to the famous queen! 


ux ‘Toilet Soa 


‘1 AM over forty years old,” says Pauline 


Frederick. But who would believe it 
looking at the recent picture above! 


“And I am now realizing that it is 
not birthdays which really count. It is 
whether or not a woman retains her 
youthful complexion. 


“After every performance of my present 
stage vehicle, Elizabeth the Queen, I use 
Lux Toilet Soap to cleanse my skin of 
make-up. Not only does it remove every 
trace of grease paint, but it protects my 
complexion and leaves my face feeling 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 


fresh and invigorated. I have used this 
soap regularly for a long time and find 
that it does wonders for my skin.” 
Countless other beautiful women of 
the stage and screen agree! 
Hollywood’s favorite Complexion Care 
In Hollywood, of the 694 important 
actresses (including all stars) 686 use 
fragrant white Lux Toilet Soap regularly 
The Broadway stars, the European stars, 
too, are devoted to.it. 


Surely you will want try it! 


p—10¢ 


Soapmakers by appointment to Their Excellencies the Governor-General and Countess of Besshorough 
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Smear this paste on the corn each night 
after washing with soap and warm water. 
Cover with a strip of zinc oxide plaster. 
Remove each night to bathe and re-apply. 
After four or five applications the corn may 
be soft enough to remove. Paint the spot 
afterward with iodine. If the corn is very 
high, it should be cut down two thirds with 
care, before treating. 

Cutting corns is a dangerous expedient 
which should never be done except with 
extreme care and good sense. The razor 
blade or knife should be sterilized before 
using, and it should be sharp enough not to 
tear the skin. If done hurriedly the blade 
will cut too deeply, and in any event after 
cutting, it is wise to apply iodine to the 
corn. 

Soft corns can be just as painful as their 
brothers, in some cases more so. Here is a 
very simple treatment that has succeeded 
with some very stubborn cases. Each night 
saturate a pad of absorbent cotton in spirits 
of camphor and place between the toes. 
Tiny strips of adhesive plaster will keep it in 
place. At first, the spirits of camphor will 
take the skin off the surrounding area, but 
persist in the treatment and at the end of a 
month the skin will be smooth and the corn 
will have disappeared. It is not a painful 
process. The spirits of camphor reacts on a 
soft corn in the same way as it does on a 
cold sore—it dries it up. 

And now—callouses. The same watchful 
regard to shoe pressure applies to the treat- 
ment of them also. If the irritation which is 
responsible for a callous is allowed to con- 
tinue, it may develop into a full-fledged 
corn. Mostly, however, the source of 
callouses lies in the wearing of too thin shoes 
and soles that have spread over the edges. 
It’s time to discard a pair of shoes when that 
happens. Soak the feet in hot soapy water 
for quite a long time—half an hour is not 
too long if you can spare it--and then rub 
briskly with a rough towel. Afterward 
massage with vaseline or cocoanut butter. 
If the callouses are very horny rub them 
with fine pumice stone after bathing, but 
stop before they become tender. 

Incidentally, when you massage your feet 
use a firm, rhythmic motion from the heels 
to the toes, the fingers supporting the foot. 
Each toe should be massaged separately; 
pull it gently as you do so. 

Sometimes your shoe will rub at the heel 
and cause a blister. It shouldn’t, but if it 
does you will find that a piece of an old suede 
glove stitched into the back of the shoe will 
help to ease the irritation. Prick the blister 
with a sterilized needle to let the water out. 
Don't tear the skin. Apply healing boracic 
and a pad of gauze, fastening in place with 
adhesive plaster. 

Bunions are another and more serious 
problem. They begin with a sore spot where 
the big toe joins the foot, and in nearly all 
cases are caused by faulty shoes. Too short 
or narrow, pointed shoes, heels that are too 
high—each are contributory causes to the 
bunion and must be removed before it can 
be treated. In mild cases a pledget of lamb’s 
wool or felt placed between the first two 
toes and kept in position with adhesive 
plaster, may pull the toe back into place. 
There are shields and protectors obtainable 
that will afford relief in more serious cases, 
but one’s best plan is to receive the atten- 
tion of a skilled chiropodist. 


Another painful foot ailment is the in- 
grown toenail. To avoid it always cut the 
big toenail square across and—need I add? 
wear wide enough toed shoes. If the con- 
dition is only beginning to show itself you 
can check it by raising the corner of the nail 
and placing beneath it a small pledget of 
absorbent cotton. The cotton should be 
changed twice a day at least. It will grad- 
ually force the nail away from the flesh. 
If the nail is at all deeply embedded, how- 
ever, see a chiropodist; never attempt to cut 
it away yourself, 

Excessive perspiration of the feet is a 
most unpleasant condition, and those who 
suffer from it should give their feet very 
particular care. Alternate hot and cold foot 
baths each night will be found to be very 
beneficial. Immerse the feet for two or three 


minutes in hot water and then from eight to 
ten seconds in cold. Repeat from six to 
twelve times each, then dry and dust with 


boracic powder, a good deodorant powder, | | 


or with three parts of salicylic acid, ten 
parts of powdered starch and eighty-seven 
parts of powdered talcum. 

Next time you are chatting with some 
intimate friends, lead the subject gently 
round to feet and then see how many of 
them suffer from weak arches. You'll find 
that half of them do—and weak arches are 
no passing complaint that may be taken 
lightly. The structure of the foot is marvel- 
ously intricate and fortunately wonderfully 
strong, so that it is only in comparatively 
rare cases that the arch actually drops. 
But what is generally known as “fallen 
arches” is painful enough, goodness knows, 
without the final collapse which results in 
flat feet. I have known women who have 
gone through half their lives, blaming their 
backaches, their headaches and their 
common fatigue on neuritis, rheumatism, 
nerves—anything but the right source of 
their trouble. For foot strain affects all the 
nerves of the body. Those finely etched 
lines that begin to creep around the eyes 
are in a great many cases caused not by | 
eye strain but by foot strain. 

In very many cases arch strain is caused | 
by incorrect posture —toeing out or the 
wearing of too high heels. If the foot is 
structurally weaker than it should be, any 
undue strain of this nature will have its | 
gradual reaction on the condition of the 
feet. People who stand a great deal, or who 
must carry heavy weights, suffer most, but | 
the condition is by no means confined to | 
older people. Children and young things | 
in their "teens are quite commonly subject 
to foot strain. 

Toeing out when walking is both a cause 
and a symptom of weakness. The entire 
weight of the body is thrown off its normal 
balance, and naturally the arches complain. 
Women are inclined to toe out more than 
men. Indeed, all women suffer from foot 
troubles far more than men do. Another 
symptom is a bending inward of the ankles 
when standing, and yet another is walking 
on the inner sides of the feet. 

Rest, massage and exercise must each be 
practised if you want to strengthen your 
feet. Rest, first, in order to give your over- 
fatigued feet a chance to recuperate. Those 
hot and cold footbaths I have already men- 
tioned are excellent in cases of tiredness. 
They are wonderfully invigorating. 

If you can go to a chiropodist it’s an 
excellent idea to take a few treatments. 
From him you will pick up many hints in 
foot care and learn the correct way to 
massage the feet in order to ease foot strain. | 
Massage with vaseline or a foot cream and | 
draw the foot out as you do so. Strive fora | 
firm, sweeping movement, pressing inward 
with the fingers the ball of the foot. When 
the metatarsal arch, that is, the arch running 
below the base of the toes, sags, the foot | 
broadens and spreads. Massage will help to 
pull the foot back to its proper shape. A 
chiropodist may also bind the foot with wide 
adhesive tape to keep the arch in place. 
Just try one treatment and feel how! 
refreshed your feet are, and how much 
longer and narrower they really are than 
when they are permitted to sag and spread. 
Arch supports of rubber or of strong, light 
metal, if they fit perfectly, give relief in 
cases where the pain is intense, but they 
must be supplemented with massage and 
exercise in order to strengthen and correct 
the weak condition. 

The best thing about foot exercises is that 
many of them can be done at any time, 
whenever you happen to think of them. 
Practise toeing in when you walk, in order 
to counteract that toeing-out tendency. To 
walk correctly, you know, we should point 
our toes directly forward. When we stand, 
however, our toes naturally turn out a little 
in order to form a firm base for our bodies. 

Every night and morning rise high on the | 
toes and lower, from twenty to forty times. | 

Practise walking along two parallel drawn | 
lines nearly a foot apart. | 
Stand on a stool near the wall. Leaving 
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More searching than 
our mirror 
16» YOU husband’s eyes 


Over 20,000 beauty experts for that reason insist 

that clients keep skin radiantly young by using an 

olive and palm oil soap. Palmolive is the only large- 
selling soap made of these oils. 


‘* TF ALL the women who seek to hold 

their husbands would first hold 
their good looks, editors of beauty 
columns wouldn’t get such a large 
mail...and there would be greater 
chances for happiness.” That’s the 
warning addressed to women by lead- 
ing beauty specialists. 
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Neither a great amount of time nor 
large sums of money are necessary to 
keep looking your best. But intelligent 
home care, every day, és necessary. Don’t 
think that means hours of primping. 
It means the best natural skin cleansing 
you can obtain. And beauty experts are 
unanimous in their recommendation of 
Palmolive facial cleansing. 


Two minutes. That's all it takes. A 
simple washing of face and throat with 
the lather of this olive and palm oils 
soap. Then, powder, rouge, if you wish. 
But foundation cleansing, first. 


Won't you try this method, endorsed 
by more than 20,000 experts, as the 
wisest step toward keeping that school- 
girl complexion? Use Palmolive... 
twice every day .. . faithfully. Then see 
what your mirror reveals. See what 
your husband’s eyes reveal. 


s ‘‘When you are in doubt 
\ as to the claims a soap 
makes, look at the label. 
Can you tell what's in 
that soap? Then why 
take chances? Use 
Palmolive—which is 
recommended by those 
who KNOW,” 


Carsten, Europe's 
Distinguished 
Beauty Expert. 













Retail Price 


10¢ 
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This month only + With purchase of $122 size Ambrosia 


FLASK : FUNNEL : COUETTES 


To demonstrate the 1-Minute Facial 


CLEANSER, TONIC, POWDERBASE 


Half a minute to cleanse, another half 
minute to dry, and you have had a com- 
plete facial. For Ambrosia is cleanser, 
tonic and powderbase. 

There is no grease in Ambrosia to 
get in your hair; it can even be used 
while wearing coat and hat. 

Like a wind from the sea this cooling, 
zestful liquid sweeps away dust and 
fatigue, leaves you clean and refreshed. 


PROVE IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


But you don’t have to take our word 
for it. We offer you the necessary acces- 
sories for a 1-Minute Facial free / 
Buya$1.00bottleof Ambrosia nowand 
you get free in the package with it a purse 
sized flask, full of Ambrosia, value 50¢. 
Flask was especially made for this offer; 
will never be sold separately. Carry the 
flask in your purse, and let Ambrosia 


facials keep you radiant all day long. 





PURSE WASHROOM 


$222 VALUE FOR $122 


Also fm in the package, you get a 
funnel, value 15¢, for refilling flask, from 
larger Ambrosia bottle. 

And thirdly, you get free, regular 35¢ 
box of J & J Groeten Niels ined of 
cotton for applying Ambrosia. 3 items 
free —a $2.00 value for $1.00. 


THIS MONTH ONLY 


This is an unusual offer, we know. We 
make it because we are sure it will be 
worth our while to offer you a special 
inducement to try the 1-Minute Facial. 

But we cannot continue to give 4 
items for the price of 1 fndatiaioay. We 
have therefore set May 31st for the limit 
of the sale. At that time the flask mold 
will be broken and no more will ever 
be made from it. 

So don’t delay. Secure your Ambrosia 
package at once. A $2.00 value for $1.00 


at any drug or department store now! 
Copyright 1982, Hinze Ambrosia, Ltd. 
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| Stand at Ease ! 


Continued from page 26 


and snug enough at the heel that the inside 
of the shoe runs along what is practically a 
straight line; and that there is proper support 
for the arches. Then decide that you will 
have a change of shoes each day. While you 
are wearing one pair, the discarded pair will 
be airing. They'll be fresh and shapely to 
put on, and they'll last much longer. 

Stockings, too—they can’t shirk their 
responsibilities in causing foot discomforts. 
If they’re too long they will wrinkle and rub 
the feet. If they’re too short, it’s just about 
as bad as wearing a short shoe—the toes 
will be cramped, soft corns may form, and 
the ingrown toenail may get its start in 
life. Wash your stockings out after you 
have worn them once. It’s better for you 
and it’s better for them. 

Give your feet a chance to walk unclothed 
a bit. Do you realize what little opportunity 
they have to do just this? There’s scarcely a 


SSeS nen 


; ’ 
| moment of the day when they aren’t covered 


| up, and yet when fresh air and sunlight are 
|so vital a part of their health, it seems 
foolish to deny them a few minutes freedom 
each day, even if it’s only while you are 
dressing and undressing. It is a good idea 
j to leave one’s shoes and stockings to the 
very last when dressing, and take them off 
first when undressing. You'll have an 
opportunity then to walk around barefooted 
for a few brief moments before you tuck 
them away again. Of course, in the summer- 
time the beaches give social sanction to 
{the barefoot cult. The ultra-violet rays 
which reach us through the sunlight are just 
as beneficial to our feet as to the rest of our 
| bodies. 

Then remember to give your feet their 
own personal daily bath. Feet should be 
bathed at night with warm water and a 
good, mild toilet soap. This can be done, of 
course, when you have your normal bath, 
if you attend to the feet particularly, and 
dry them carefully. Drying between the 
toes is just as important as drying the ears— 
none of us want soft corns. 
| Take this opportunity, also, of attending 
| to the cuticles of your toenails. Push them 
back gently with an orange stick wrapped 
around with absorbent cotton, just as you 
do your fingernail cuticles. The cuticle 
remover, either liquid or cream, which you 
use on your fingernails, may be applied to 
them. After using this, rinse the feet and 
dry carefully. It’s quite the style now, when 
sandals are worn to such an extent on the 
beaches, to use a little polish on the toe- 
nails. The same liquid polish you use for the 
| fingernails may be used—colorless or flesh 
| tint is best for the beach. But for evening 
wear, with these 
new Greek-like 
sandals that are 
being worn, I 
have noticed what 
must be a coral or 
cardinal polish 
used, for it gleams 
through the thin 
mesh of a silk 
stocking with a 
distinctly intrig- 
uing effect. 

In the morning 
a tepid foot bath 
will start your feet 
off bravely down 
the day’s path. 
a hand lotion or 
|cream massaged 
into the feet and 
legs each night 
will keep them 
soft and is won- 
derfully refresh- 
ing. Sprinkle tired 
feet, after bath- 
ing, with talcum 
or boracic pow- 
der, and sprinkle 
some into your 
shoes, too. It will 
lease that drawn 
feeling of fatigue. 





Massage softens callouses and sooths 
over-strained feel. 


If your feet swell during the summer heat, 
massage them each night after bathing with 
vaseline, and in the morning wash with cool 
water and powder with talcum or boracic. 
If your ankles are swollen, massage them 
for a few minutes with camphor ice 

And just a word in passing about our 
legs. If we are going to enjoy long sunny 
hours on the beach, we must be sure that 
they are free from blemishes. Often they 
are goose-fleshy after a winter’s neglect. 
Scrub them hard each night with a lather of 
soap and hot water, using a flesh brush. 
Or you can use this mixture on the flesh 
brush: One cupful of ordinary oatmeal, half 
a cupful of powdered castile soap and one 
quarter cupful of finely powdered pumice. 
Rinse and dry with a rough towel. Then 
massage with a softening cream or lotion. 

There are many depilatories on the market 
that can be used to good effect on those 
superfluous hairs that afflict so many legs. 
Or they can be bleached and rubbed off 
with pumice stone. Three tablespoonfuls of 
peroxide added to six drops of ordinary 
household ammonia and a sufficient quan- 
tity of powdered pumice to make a paste, 
applied to the hair every night before 
retiring for a week, will bleach them and 
weaken the growth. It is best to wear a 
pair of old white stockings to protect the 
bedclothes. After a week you will find that 
a piece of fine pumice stone rubbed over the 
hairs will remove them. This is not a 
permanent cure unfortunately, but its effect 
is definitely to weaken the growth of the 
hair. 


OW of all the evils that beset our feet, 

which shall we start with first? Have 
you a corn? I'll warrant you have and 
maybe more than one. Callouses? No 
doubt. Do you ever get blisters? Of course. 
And those other ailments—bunions, ingrown 
toenails, excessive perspiration, weak arches? 
It’s depressing how many people suffer from 
them. 

Let us take corns first because they are, 
perhaps, the most common foot troubles we 
have. When anything that looks like the 
suspicion of a shadow of a corn appears on 
one of the toe joints, first look to your shoe 
at that particular point; see why it is pressing 
and if the cause of the irritation cannot be 
removed. Get the shoe stretched by your 
shoe-mender, or if there is a ruck in the shoe 
lining have it straightened out. If the seam 
of the shoe is the source of irritation, have a 
piece of soft felt placed on the inside of the 
shoe to protect the toes. Then to the corn 
or embryo corn itself; 

The plasters 
that can be pro- 
cured from drug- 
gists throughout 
the country offer 
quick relief from 
pain, and also 
soften the corn. 
A piece of adhe- 
sive plaster placed 
over a small corn 
will soften it 
sufficiently so 
that it can be re- 
moved with the 
fingers at the end 
of a week. Be 
sure to paint it 
afterward with 
iodine or mercuro- 
chrome. Large 
corns will often 
respond to the 
following treat- 
ment: 

Have the chem- 
ist make up a 
paste composed 
of forty parts of 
salicylic acid, 
thirty parts of 
vaseline, and 
thirty parts ol 
lanolin. 
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The House 


Continued from page 11 


made ready for you. It has waited all these 
years for you. Nothing should be changed 
nothing!" 

Thekla’s desecrating laugh again echoed 
through the house. Her heavy eyelids, 
with the intriguing parallel crease in them 
that was considered so fascinating, flickered 
with amusement. 

‘Little sentimentalist,’’ she drawled. 
“You are like Bevis in that. He used to be 
abominably sentimental. It bored me. I’m 
sure he’s wiser now. What is the matter, 
Alix? Aren’t you well?” 

“No—I—I think the air is too close 
here,”” gasped Alix. She could bear no more. 
She must get away—at once—anywhere— 
out of the sight of Thekla—out of the sound 
of her voice. Otherwise she would strike 
her in the face. She knew she would. 
Standing there, insolent, unrepentant, claim- 
ing everything as hers by right, with her 
heart so cold that the red flower near it 
ought to die as a flower on a frosty drift. 
She had broken Bevis Conley’s heart. She 
had left his house desolate. And now she 
was going to come back and have everything. 
There was no justice anywhere in the world. 

Alix fairly ran down the hall and out of 
the door, out of The House. For the first 
time she was glad to be out of The House. 
It was desecrated. It was no longer hers. 
There was nothing left for her in life— 
nothing. Where could she go? Where could 
she hide herself? 


, 


EVIS CONLEY was coming home. He ~ 


was to arrive on Wednesday night. On 
Tuesday night Alix stole over to bid The 
House farewell. After that nothing 
mattered. Perhaps God would be kind— 
even if He were not just—and let her die 
when she had nothing to live for. 

The House looked very beautiful in the 
moonlight that touched it here and there 
through the pines with silver fingers. The 
old doorstep was listening for her footfall. 
It still welcomed her; it was still hers. But 
after tonight it would be hers no longer. 
She would never come here again. She 
would go out and shut the door and never 
reopen it. She had finished with it and the 
past that was linked with it. 

Alix stood in the garden, rich and dim in 
the moonlight, and looked about her des- 
pairingly. It should not be. Thekla ought 
not to have The House—she had never 
loved it. She could never have the soul of 
it—she could never understand it. And she 
would tear it up—change it. 

Alix wrung her hands together with a 
bitter little cry. 

“Oh, dear House, you won’t forget me 
utterly when I’m gone—all the hours we’ve 
spent together—how I’ve loved you! You'll 
always remember me a little even when 
Thekla has you—even though I can never 
come back to you again, dear, dear House.”’ 


‘I’m sure it will,”’ said a voice from the 
shadows beside ‘her. 

Alix looked up with a gasp. Bevis was 
standing there. She knew him instantly. 
And with the knowledge came just that 
same dear sense of protection and under- 
standing that hag come that night so long | 
ago on the lonely’road. In the dim, friendly 
light he looked no older. She forgot that it 
was fifteen years since he had gone away. | 
She had no sense of strangerhood, no sense 
of convention. 

“Oh, Bevis,” she cried, ‘you won’t let 
Thekla change it much, will you? Not very | 
much. It is so perfect as it is. Don’t let 
her change it, please.” 

Bevis laughed. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Alix. For 
it is Alix, I know; little grey-eyed Alix whom 
I found years ago in the twilight and never 
quite lost since. Nobody is going to change 
this house, least of all Thekla Malden.” 

“But she said—she said —” 

“I understand she has been talking a 
great deal of nonsense,’’ said Bevis coolly. 
“I don’t think that I’d have chosen just 
this time to come home if I’d known she 
was to be here. But it doesn’t matter much. 
Eric Malden’s gay widow is nothing to me. 
Do you know why I came back, Alix? Or, | 
rather, why I was drawn back almost against 
my will?” 

‘To see your house,”’ laughed Alix softly. 
That understood itself. Of course he loved | 
it, just as she did. But she did not resent | 
his love. He belonged there, too. 

‘‘No, not the house. I came because your | 
eyes called me, Alix. Those great, grey, | 
entreating eyes of yours have haunted me | 
all these years, after my mad infatuation | 
for Thekla had burned itself into ashes. | 
I thought I would come back and find out | 
if they were still asking for something, and 
if it were something I could give.” 

“Oh!” Alix trembled. She put out her 
cold little hands, as she had put them out | 
to him that evening so long ago. He | 
enfolded them in his warm clasp. 

“You seem to have been loving this 
house, Alix. You seem to have been coming 
here and caring for it. Why, I knew the 
house had been loved the minute I saw it.” 

“Oh, I’ve loved it so,’’ whispered Alix. 

“Then you must keep on loving it. It’s | 
your house. I may have built its body but 
you've given it its soul. I wouldn’t presume 
to claim breathing space in it, unless you'll 
let me. Will you give me a share in it, | 
Alix?” 

Alix wondered if anybody ever died of 
happiness. The House was hers—and 
Bevis’s. It belonged to them and they to| 
it. It would live. They would give it life. | 
It was putting its arms around them . 
enclosing . . . enveloping. | 

“T’ve been keeping its heart beating for 
you, Bevis,” she whispered. 








SPENDTHRIFT 


by John Hanlon 


Spring is a spendthrift lady; 
Where mortal never comes, 
In forests, lost and shady, 
She squanders triliums. 


But when she finds the city's 
Sooty and cramped confines, 
She's bankrupt of all pretties 
But brazen dandelions. 


In hidden dells, whose grasses 
A silver runnel wets, 

Where mortal never passes, 
She squanders violets. 











| OFTEN WONDER 
WHETHER | HAVE 
HALITOSIS 


IT WORRIED ME, 
TOO, UNTIL | 
DISCOVERED 
PEPSODENT 
ANTISEPTIC 





Now $1 goes as far 
as $3 in gaining a 
pure, sweet breath 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC is 3 times as 
powerful as other leading mouth washes. Hence 
it goes 3 times as far. That’s economy for 
you! Why waste money on antiseptics that 
must be used full strength to be effective? 


T’S plain to see—the difference 
between Pepsodent Antiseptic and 
other kinds és a big difference to the 
public. It’s the difference between one 
dollar or three—the difference between 
positive assurance of a pure, sweet 
breath or fooling oneself by diluting 
old-style antiseptics. After all, there are 
really only two leading kinds of anti- 
septics. On one side you have the 
mouth wash that kills germs on/y when 
used full strength. On the other side you 
have Pepsodent Antiseptic—utterly 
safe, when used full strength, yet power- 
ful enough when diluted with 2 parts 
of water to kill germs in 10 seconds! 
Pepsodent Antiseptic is at least 3 times 
as powerful as other leading antiseptics. 
Hence, by adding water it goes 3 times 
as far—gives you 3 times as much for 
your money—and gives you greater 
protection against Halitosis (bad 
breath). What a fine way to save money. 


Amos ’n’ Andy brought to 


you by Pepsodent every night 
except Sunday over N. B. C. 


Instead of paying $3 for three bottles, 
you pay $1 for one bottle and make it 
go as far as three. For years 3 people 
in 4 diluted ordinary antiseptics. Then 
they discovered their mistake. When 
choosing your antiseptic, be sure you 
choose the one that kills the germs when 
mixed with water. Insist on Pepsodent 
Antiseptic—be safe—and save money! 


SORE THROAT COLDS 


The amazing results of Pepsodent Antiseptic 
in fighting bad breath prove its effectiveness 
in fighting colds and throat irritation. Pepso- 
dent Antiseptic is over 3 times more powerful 
in killing germs than other leading mouth 
antiseptics. Remember, it kills germs even 
when diluted with water. 


Over 50 different uses 


Cold in Head After Extractions 
Throat Irritations After Shaving 
Voice Hoarseness Minor Cuts 


Blisters 
Bad Breath Loose Dandruff 
Cold Sores 


Checks Under-Arm 
Canker Sores 


Perspiration 
Mouth irritations Tired, Aching Feet 





Pepsodent Antiseptic 
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“CLEAN 


those lips — or we 


the heel of one foot on the stool, stretch 
downward and upward while counting five. 
Repeat with alternate feet. 

Sit on a stool with the leg stretched on to 
a chair. Grasp the leg between the ankle 
and the knee and stretch the toes. 

Sit down and cross one leg over the knee 
of the other. Rotate the foot from the 


DO N T G O I 99 | ankle, ten times to the left and ten times to 
YOUR QUESTIONS | 





a think—Jack breaking out 
like that with the door open and the 
Briggs waiting right there in the car! 

nearly died of shame... but when 
I looked in the glass—my lips did 
look painted.” 


That painted look is one thing men 
simply cannot stand! You don’t no- 
tice it—but others do. Colors you 
have grown used to look cheap and 
tawdry to your friends. 


End painted lips! Forget your pres- 
ent lipstick. When you make up, 
VANGEE your lips. 


_ _Tangee can’t make you look paint- 
ed. It isn’t paint. It’s a new discove 
that changes on your lips to the color 
that looks best on you! Tangee brings 
new charm and loveliness to your 


make-up. 


Tangee is permanent—waterproof. 
Its special cold cream base sake in- 
to the pores. It won’t cake or chap. 
Get Tangee at your druggist or cos- 
metic counter. It costs no more than 
ordinary lipstick. 


CHEEKS MUSTN'T LOOK PAINTED EITHER 


Tangee Rouge changes 
on the cheeks — just 
the way Tangee chan- 
ges on your lips, It 
ives the color most 
coming to you. 

Tangee Rouge keeps 
your cheeks from look- 
ing painted. 

...When you get 
anges Lipstick, ask 
for Tangee Rouge. 













TRY TANGEE LIPSTICK AND ROUGE 
Send for Miracle Make-up Set for 10c 


PALMERS LIMITED, DEPT.CTS i 
750 Vitre Street, West, Montreal, Canada ‘ 


Gentlemens" 1 enclose 10f. Please ( 
send your miracle make-up set to: ¢ 


kgs 
Ei 
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the right. Repeat also with the other foot. | 

Try picking up small objects with the | 
toes, as you used to do when you were a| 
child. This makes the toes flexible besides | 
strengthening the arches. 

Let’s determine to give our feet a holiday | 
this summer. They'll give us rich returns in | 
dividends of a strain removed and an elas- | 
ticity regained 


Perhaps you will find the answer to your own problem here. But 


if not, why not ask Annabelle Lee about it? She will reply personally 
to every letter enclosing a stamped envelope | 


AM twenty-one, am active and spend a 
few hours in the fresh air every day. I 
have a good color but my skin is a shade dark 
and dry because I can’t use soap on my face. 
It seems to dry the skin. Why is this? For 
years my face has had a sprinkling of brown 
| spots about the size of a pin head. More keep 
coming all the time. What can I do about 
them ? Lately wrinkles have appeared at each 
side of my mouth and under my eyes. I've 
been massaging them with a little cold cream 
on my fingertips, and using an upward motion. 
Will that take them away? But will cold 
cream grow hair ? I have the shiniest nose and 
can keep powder on for only a few minutes. I 
think it’s due to enlarged pores, because when 
I look closely in the glass my nose is covered 
| with tiny dark sbecks. What can I do? 


| 


= wondering why it is you say you 
can’t use soap on your face. Perhaps it is 
the type of soap you have been using, and 
again perhaps you have been using it in the 
wrong way. It is very, very rarely you find 
a skin that will not stand a good, mild, bland 
soap. I think you§will find the fact that you 
| have not been using soap lies at the root of 
those little dark specks on your nose—they 
actually are due, you know, to improperly 
cleansed pores. Try to follow this routine 
when you cleanse your skin night and 
morning. First use a good cleansing cream 
or cold cream, wipe off with tissues, then 
wash the face with lukewarm water and 
pure, mild soap, using the palms of the 
hands. Rinse with cold water to stimulate 
the circulation. At this point you might use 
a mild skin tonic on your nose to reduce and 
refine those large pores. Last, apply a 
nourishing cream. Pat it into the skin 
before going to bed. In the morning repeat 
the same process and you can use your 
vanishing cream as a powder foundation or 
you could use a little of the nourishing cream 
as a base. There are excellent anti-shine 
creams and lotions prepared by leading 
toiletry manufacturers to prevent a shiny 
nose, but I think you will find that after a 
little while, if you follow the treatment I 
have outlined, your ordinary powder base 
will be sufficient to hold the powder. 

It is difficult, I am afraid, to get rid of 
those little brown spots, but you can very 
easily cover them up with a good make-up, 
and you can try a mild bleach on them. 
Buttermilk is an excellent bleach, or if you 
cannot get buttermilk, the juice of one 
lemon to a cupful of milk is very good. 
There are bleaching creams and lotions also, 
that you can procure that have as their base 
these same or similar mild bleaching proper- 
ties. 

Cold cream is not the right cream to use 
for massage. Use it to cleanse the face—it 
| will not grow hair. Use a nourishing cream, 
|as I have already mentioned. The upward 
movement is correct for the lines around 
the mouth, but when the lines are under the 
| eyes, move the cushions of the fingers out- 
| ward on the upper lid and inward beneath 
| the eyes in a circular motion. Don’t rub 
| when you massage; simply stroke and lift 
the skin firmly and gently, being careful to 
| lubricate with plenty of nourishing cream. 


For a Thin Neck 


Y NECK is too thin and has ugly 
wrinkles. What will plump it up and 
make it more shapely ? 


HERE are nourishing creams, rich in 

oils, that are exceptionally good for 
massaging the neck. Olive oil, also is excel- 
lent. If you are using the latter, put a little 
in a basin and heat it over steam. Then with 
the tips of the fingers gently massage the 
chest and neck, drawing the flesh upward to 
the base of the neck. Cross the hands and | 
use them alternately when you massage in | 
this way, and don’t be afraid of using too | 
much olive oil. Massage until it is all | 
absorbed. If you follow this treatment every 
night for a while, I am sure you will find | 


your neck is really beginning to “‘plump up.” | 
Rough, Red Hands 


Y HANDS are red and inclined to be 
rough. What should I do for them ? 


RY to get into the habit of using a 

hand lotion after each washing of the) 
hands. There are many softening lotions | 
sold in the shops. And there is a new hand 
cream just put out by a specialist in hand | 
preparations, that is wonderfully softening | 
and whitening. It has a charmingly delicate | 
odor and leaves no stickiness behind it. 


| 
How Shall I Wear My Hair ? | 


WONDER if you could teli me how I 

should wear my hair? I am five feet three | 
inches high, and weigh 130 pounds. I have a | 
round face, fairly big cheek bones and blue- 
grey eyes. My hatr is brown and straight. 
Al present I am letting it grow. Do you think 
I would look better with it long ? I have been 
told I would look well with a short cut, almost 
a boyish bob. Could you tell me, too, what 
colors I would look best in? I am enclosing a 
snapshot of myself, since I know it is difficult 
to judge from a description, 


Tre first thing I would do, if I were you, 
would be to get rid of the fringe. Fringes 
have a tendency to shorten the face and I 
am sure that your hair would suit you better 
if it were brushed to reveal the forehead. | 
Part the hair high up, and a little to the left 
or right, as you like. A parting that is low 
down on the head always tends to widen the 
face. I should think that a short cut would | 
suit you, and it is really one of the most 
practical styles for straight hair. The long 
bob which is turned up in a simple little | 
knot at the back is very popular just now, | 
but for this you really have to have waved | 
hair. Have you tried putting a wave in your | 
hair yourself? Either combs or simply your | 
fingers will train quite a nice wave if you do | 
it every night and pin your hair underneath | 
a net for sleeping. The hair should be |! 
dampened first, preferably with a waving 
lotion. If you want to experiment a little | 
with home waving I would suggest that you | 
in the first place have a finger wave or a 
water wave put in by a good hairdresser: | 
make a note of just how the waves are set. 
and then you will be able to keep the waves 
in yourself and gradually train your hair 
into the way it should go. 
Raspberry red, saxe blue, Burgundy red | 
and dark brown should suit you. You could | 
wear grey also if you have a good color. If | 
your skin is fair clear yellow will suit you. | 
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Dark Eye Shadows 


are invisible under the enchanting 
film of seductive beauty imparted to 
your skin and complexion. They need 
no longer age your appearance or de- 
tract from the charming youthful 


beauty you may so easily possess thru 


qIENT, 
ORREAM 


White, Flesh and Rachel Shades 


Fee 


LNAVAN)Z 


Brunette Charm 


Even the dullest brown hair 
glows with alluring tints 
when shampooed with Evan 
Williams “Graduated”. 


Six distinct shampoos for 
every shade of hair. Ask your 
druggist. 

Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


&can 
HENNA ’ 
SrmArRiPoo 





TEST nome 
FREE 


Your hair takes on new 
color and lustre when you 
comb this famous clear, colorless liquid 
through it. Gray streaks vanish. Desired 
color comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Leaves hair soft, lustrous—easily curled or 
waved. Countless women use it. Men too, 
for gray streaks in hair or mustache. Get 
full-sized bottle from druggist on money- 
back guarantee. Or test it Free. 


Test ic FIREE ~ We send Free complete Test 
Package. Tryit on single lock snipped from hair. See 
results first. Just mail coupon. Give color of hair. 


“""“MARY T. GOLDMAN ~~" 


8511 Goldman Bldg., Sc. Paul, Minn. 
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hard and fast rule can be made. I have 
prepared the following table as a guide to 
those mothers who are unable to consult a 
physician as to the best food to be used for 


AGE (months) 1 2 3 
Milk (0z.) 10 15 15 
Barley water (0z.).. 13 15 14 
Sugar of milk a 8 10 

(teaspoonfuls) 

Cream (0z.) ee 2 214 


their own babies, but it must be borne in 
mind that the quantities and strengths given 
may require to be changed slightly according 
to each particular case. 

The baby should be supported by the arm 
while feeding, keeping the head slightly 
raised. The flow can be adjusted by holding 
the bottle at just the right angle. It should 
flow easily, but not so quickly as to cause 
baby to take large gulps. Careful attention 
is necessary during the entire time that the 
food is being swallowed, if indigestion is to 
be prevented. When enough food has been 
taken, baby should be at once placed gently 
upon his side in his cot and allowed to 
remain perfectly still, so that the process of 
digestion may continue undisturbed. If he 
should be inclined to suffer from flatulence, 
it is sometimes as well to hold him upright 
against the shoulder for a few minutes before 
placing him in his cot. This will enable him 
to get rid of any flatus that may be present. 

The best hours for feeding are six a.m., 
ten a.m., two p.m., six p.m., ten p.m., and 
two a.m. After the first few months, when 
baby begins to sleep soundly at night, the 
feeding at two a.m. can be omitted. 

The full amount required—given in the 
table above—for the twenty-four hours may 
be prepared at one time, provided that it 
can be kept at a sufficiently low temperature 
to keep the milk from becoming sour. Six 
bottles should be used, and as soon as the 
milk has been prepared it should be carefully 
divided into six parts—or five, as the case 
may be--and poured into the bottles. A 
funnel should be used to prevent any of the 
precious liquid from being wasted. 

The bottles should then be immediately 
closed with sterilized cotton or rubber discs, 
and placed in the refrigerator until required. 
As each bottle is emptied, it should be at 
once rinsed under the cold water faucet, 
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does your Babys Weight Record 
show these GAINS ? 


brought to the boil. A covered vessel should 
be used, and they should remain in this 
boiled water—still covered— until they are 
required for filling. The cotton used for 


| 5 6 cL 8 9 10 

16 17 20 22 23 28 34 | 
13 10 7 5 1 4 oT 
10 10 10 10 12 12 2 | 
24% 3 3 3 3 3 4 | 





stoppers will, of course, be stored in a cov- | 
ered jar, kept free from dust, and renewed | 
daily. 

These very necessary details seem to be 
tiresome and complicated, but the import- 
ance of such care cannot be too strongly 
stressed. Upon such seemingly small details 
may hang the difference between life or 
death, for one tiny germ introduced by 
soured or impure milk may bring on a fatal 
attack of diarrhoea. 

When a baby has been breast fed, the | 
question will naturally arise as to how and | 
when he should be weaned. It is usually best | 
to continue the breast feeding for at least | 
six months—seven if that is possible. One | 
meal a day, preferably at ten a.m. or two | 
p.m., of artificial food, according to the | 
above formulas, should then be given. Ina 
few weeks, two meals of artificial food may 
be given, until at nine months of age the 
breast feeding may be discontinued. 

If bottles are used they must be sterilized 
with every care, but if baby can be per- 
suaded to take his meal from a teaspoon, a 
few drops at a time, it will be very much 
better. This may take some little persever- 
ance to accomplish, but it is possible to do 
it, and will not only save the expense of 
purchasing the bottles for such a short 
period of time, but will save the time spent 
in sterilizing them. 

After the first few weeks of life, all babies} Fin sST WEEK 

whether naturally or artificially fed— | —————————_——_——__ 
should have a supplementary diet of fruit] FIRST THREE MONTHS 
and vegetable juices. Strained orange juice 4th TO 6th MONTH 
or canned tomato juice should be given 
twice daily between feedings—say, at eight} AT SIX MONTHS 
a.m. and at four p.m.—using from one-half 
to four teaspoonfuls according to the age| AT ONE YEAR 
of the baby. Orange juice is best diluted and TO 9th YEAR 
with an equal quantity of boiled water. 

At six months, from one to four teaspoon- 
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LOSES UP TO 8 OUNCES OR MORE 
GAINS 5 TO 8 OUNCES A WEEK 
GAINS 4 TO 6 OUNCES A WEEK 
DOUBLES HIS BIRTH WEIGHT 
TRIPLES HIS BIRTH WEIGHT 
YEAR 























GAINS § TO 6 POUNDS A 








then thoroughly washed in a bowl of hot fuls—commencing gradually—of boiled and 
water in which a teaspoonful of baking soda__ strained vegetables may be given. Spinach 
has been dissolved. This will correct any and carrots are the most wholesome and 
acidity caused by possible fermentation. should be used, when possible, alternately. 
The teats should be rubbed between the The vegetables should be well boiled, 
finger and thumb, not cleaned by a brush. mashed, and passed through a fine sieve. 
Should a bristle be loosened and remain They are then mixed with some of the water 
behind in the teat, it might be drawn into in which they were boiled, to the consistency 
the baby’s mouth and swallowed, causing a_ of a very soft mash. 
great deal of harm. When not in use, both At ten months of age the baby may be 
the teats and the rubber caps—if these are given one meal daily of well cooked oats, and 
used—should be kept in a covered jar con- one of broth containing lentils or barley, and 
taining boracic acid solution. This should be having a little whole wheat bread crumbled 
made fresh daily, in the proportion of one into it. The yolk of a lightly boiled egg may 
teaspoonful of boracic acid to one pint of be given at eleven or twelve months of 
boiling water. Once daily, all the bottles age but it is better not to give meat of any 
should be placed in a pan of hot water and _ kind for the first two or three years. 


Home Discoveries 


Home Tinkering 


A few bits of tinfoil from a packet of 
chocolates may save many cents and enable | 
the home tinker to mend leaks in metal | 
vessels, particularly in aluminum. See that 
the metal is absolutely clean before you 
ee: stick a piece of tinfoil over it, using the | 

Keeping Household Accounts white of egg as the medium. As soon as it is 

My worry in budgetting and keeping quite dry—which is a matter of minutes— | 
accounts was to remember the few cents _ stick over it a second piece in the same way, 
spent by this or that member of the family also a third piece, and a fourth piece, accord- 
each day. I hadn’t time to jot down each ing to the size of the hole and the thickness 
thing in my account book on a busy morning. _ of covering you think necessary. If carefully 
Finally I got a large calendar pad—the banks done, the result is perfect and the object 
and insurance companies usually have them. — will be given a new lease of life. This simple 
I put it up near my table in the kitchen, method has been successful with saucepans, 
with a pencil conveniently placed which is a coffee pot, and the container of an oil 
never removed. Now I put the items on it, cooking-stove which, owing to two tiny 
and at the end of the month can transfer holes, had been rendered useless until some 
them to my account book at my convenience. _ bits of tinfoil came to the rescue.—Mrs. T. 
—Mrs. D. Sparling, Rossburn, Man. Swindlehurst, Winnipeg. 


Neutralizing Cooking Odors 
When boiling onions, cabbage, turnips or 
any vegetable with a strong odor, boil at 
the same time some vinegar with spices in 
it.—Mrs. P. M. Robertson, Montreal. 


* * * 





“Weigh your baby once a week for the first 
three months, and twice a month after that, 
if you would really_know whether he is gain- 
ing as he should.” 


If your baby fails to gain for even a week 
or two, you naturally look to the matter of 
feeding. Is he getting enough food? Is he 
getting the right foods? Does he handle 
them without trouble? 


And another important thing—are wastes 
eliminated promptly? 


So many times the trouble is right at this 
point. Lazy bowels! Because they do not do 
their work promptly, every other function 
is slowed down. 

... Appetite... digestion ... assimilation 
... all are affected. And without the proper 
functioning of these, your baby cannot 
make the gains he should. 


Perhaps you hesitate to give your baby a 
“laxative.” You are right in being cautious. 
Just any laxative won’t do for a baby’s 
delicate system. It must be mild and gentle. 


NOT HABIT-FORMING . . 


A wise mother is cautious about 
the medicines she gives her child. 
Castoria is a pure vegetable prep- 
aration which contains no strong 


drugs, NO NARCOTICS. Castoria 
now comes in two sizes. The new 
family size contains about 24% 
times the amount in the regular size. 


But there is a help made specially for 
babies and children. Castoria. 


For more than 30 years Castoria has filled 
this special need of babies and children. 
Physicians know that its peculiar value is 
a combination of gentleness and effective- 
ness—a combination hard to duplicate. 


Castoria is so mild in action that it may 
wisely be given to a young infant to relieve 
gas pains, colic. Yet it is just as effective 
as a regulator for older children. 


Don’t let little ailments interrupt your 
child’s growth, hinder his gains. When colds 
and digestive upsets appear, call in the 
kindly service of Castoria. Its regulation 
helps to keep functions running smoothly, 
appetites normal, and weight records right! 
Don’t forget that genuine Castoria has the 
name, Chas, H. Fletcher, on the package. 


Send for our ‘‘Book of Better Babies’’ 
written by several authorities on baby care. 
It is free and full of helpful information for 
mothers. Address Dept. 10, The Centaur 
Co., 80 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


NOT NARCOTIC 























Breast-fed 


is best fed 


ITTLE babies thrive best on the | 


breast-milk of a healthy mother. 


Medical authorities, wise in these mat- | 
ters, say that maternal milk, germ-free | 


and of correct composition, safeguards 
the infant against serious nutritional 
diseases such as rickets. 


Make a determined effort to feed baby 
yourself. Commence drinking Ovaltine 
regularly during the eighth month of 
pregnancy and continue it throughout 
the entire nursing period to ensure an 
adequate and rich flow of breast-milk. 


Doctors, nurses and mothers, them- 
selves, the world over give 
this advice 


They know that Ovaltine’s perfectly 
balanced, highly concentrated nourish- | 
ment, delicious and easily digested, will 
guard you against overstrain while 
nursing, and help you to regain your 
strength and vitality quickly. 

Ovaltine is made by an exclusive scien- 
tific process from new-laid eggs, malt | 
extract and creamy milk, and is lightly 
flavored with cocoa. This process can- | 
not be duplicated. 

Ovaltine is a// nourishment, and con- 
tains no cane sugar; therefore it cannot 
harm your teeth or digestion. You can 
sweeten Ovaltine to suit your taste; 
and it is very easy to prepare. 


CAUTIONI—Your baby’s health and your 
own are too precious to trifle with. So do 
not buy ordinary malt or cocoa drinks as 
“substitutes” for Ovaltine. They are not! 
Your doctor will recommend Ovaltine. 


Sold by all stores, in air-tight tins, 50c., 75c., 
$1.25 and $4.50 (economical family size). 


OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 
Enables Mothers to Breast feed their Babies 


If unable to obtain Ovaltine locally, send in 
the coupon below for a sample tin. 


A. WANDER LimiIreD, 
i Peterborough, Ontario. 1 
1 enclose 10¢ to cover cost of packing | 
| and postage. Send me your test package | 
| of Ovaltine. 1] 
i 
See S.CT. Ces Senet eee 
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WEANING THE BABY 


Useful Advice From a Trained Nurse 
by MARGARET LAINE. 


EN, owing to the ill health of 
the mother or for some other 
reason, the physician orders that 


she shall discontinue the nursing of her 
child, he will give the necessary instructions 
for preparing a food suitable for that 
particular baby. It must always be remem- 
bered that no two babies are exactly alike, 
and that a food upon which one will thrive 
and grow fat, will be entirely unsuited to 
another. In some cases it is found necessary 
to test several different foods before the 
correct one can be decided upon. 

The old “hit or miss’ way of giving a little 
sweetened milk and water is now, fortun- 
ately, no longer in existence. The modern 
formulas for infants’ foods are scientifically 
prepared and contain the requisite amounts 
of protein, fats, sugar, mineral salts, vita- 


| mins and water. 


Asses’ milk most nearly resembles human 
milk but is not, as a rule, procurable. Next 
to that comes goats’ milk which, if it can 
be obtained, may be used without the 
addition of any water. Cows’ milk is richer 
than human milk. It contains more nutri- 
tion in the same bulk, less sugar and less 
water; therefore it must be modified by the 
addition of both water and sugar, in the 
correct proportions. The curds formed in 
cows’ milk are also much larger than those 
formed in human milk, and to render it more 
digestible it is necessary to add some 
preparation either to prevent these large 
curds from forming or to break them up 
when they have already formed. Properly 
prepared barley water added to the milk, 
instead of plain water, will prevent the 
formation of these curds, while lime water 
by its chemical action will break them up. 
If there is a tendency to diarrhoea, lime water 
is preferable, while if constipation is present, 
barley water should be given. 

Cream is also very good for babies. It 
will take the place of other fats in producing 
heat. It contains many of the necessary 
vitamins and is quite easily digested. For 
this reason, a small quantity is usually added 
to each bottle in excess of the amount 
already contained in the milk used. 

Sugar of milk should be used in place of 
ordinary cane sugar for sweetening. It can 
be obtained at any drug store. 

There are various preparations of patent 


foods upon the market, some of which are 
excellent, but before using such a preparation 
it would be advisable to consult a physician 
as to whether the particular food chosen is 
entirely suitable for the purpose for which it 
is required. 


T IS absolutely necessary that all foods 

should be boiled or sterilized before being 
given to the baby. This is done for two 
reasons. First, because during the process of 
sterilization any dangerous germs which 
may be present in the milk are destroyed, 
and secondly because it renders the milk 
much more digestible, the curds forming in 
boiled milk being smaller than those forming 
in that which is unboiled. 

The following formula is used by one of | 
the largest maternity hospitals in Canada, 
and may be given at any time, even from 
birth, as a substitute for human milk, and 
also to supplement an insufficient supply. Of 
course, as baby grows older, the proportions 
would need to be changed, as it would not 
be sufficiently nourishing. This is the 
formula: 


1 Ounce two tablespoonfuls 
of cows’ milk 

1 Ounce of water 

1 Teaspoonful of sugar of milk 

1 Teaspoonful of cream 


Sterilize this and then add one teaspoonful 
of lime water. 

If barley water is to be used, it should be | 
made in the following manner: 

Wash two teaspoonfuls of pearl barley, 
add to it one pint of cold water. Bring to the 
boil and let it simmer for five minutes, 
keeping the saucepan uncovered. Now 
strain away the water and replace it by | 
another pint of water hot, this time. Let | 
this simmer for ten minutes, strain, and it is | 
ready for use. 

It must be made fresh daily and kept in a | 
cool place. Barley water is not used as much 
now as it was formerly, lime water having | 
superseded it to a very great extent, but in 
many ways it is a valuable addition to an | 
infant's diet. 

The quantity of food required also varies 
with each individual child, some babies being 
satisfied with less than others, so that no | 


ovens. 
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to bea 
some day! 
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HE PLAYS outdoors in the fresh 
sunshine. He sleeps like a top. 
And how he eats! Watch him as 
he dips lustily into his Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies and milk and does 
his part towards building a 
strong body and rugged con- 
stitution. 


It’s a thrill for parents when 
children enjoy their meals. 
You love to see them eat. 
When they only toy with their 
food—of course, you’re really 
concerned about it. 


That’s why Kellogg’s Rice Kris- 
pies are such a satisfying cereal 
to give to youngsters. Children 
can’t resist it. Crisp, toasted 
rice bubbles that actually 
crackle in milk or cream. 


Rice Krispies are one of the best 
of cereals for children. So tempt- 
ing, nourishing, and easy to 
digest. Splendid for the evening 
meal—they do not overtax like 
many heavy foods, and they 


| encourage restful sleep. 


| Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are made 


exacting care. Spotless 

Gleaming machinery. 
Sunlit kitchens. No hands ever 
touch this cereal. And Rice Kris- 
pies are sealed in a protective 
WAX-TITE bag which keeps them 
oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg in 
London, Ont. Quality guaran- 
teed, 


with 





cp ‘a 


FOR THE CHILDREN: Tune in Kellogs’s 
SINGING LADY every afternoon except Satur- 
days and Sundays at 5.30 Eastern Time, over 
WJZ. WLW, WBAL, KDKA,* WBZ." WBZA. 
WGAR, WJR. Songs and stories children 
love. *When available. 
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bow in the centre of his lace roses, ‘‘tying’’ 
up coat and lace trimmed blouse. Patent 
leather roses or poinsettia leaves decorate 
tweedish tailormades and coats. 

Wear gaily colored blouses when you are 
not wearing white. With a blue skirt Patou 
puts a red and blue striped blouse, with a 
brown tailleur, yellow and brown stripes, 
with a black tailleur, a bright yellow blouse. 

If you have a biggish piece left over from 
a flowery chiffon frock or one in mousseline, 
make a handkerchief of it. Handkerchiefs 
match frocks these days chez Agnes. 

Scarves for tailleurs and such are narrow 
and short or narrow and long. Do not tie 
them loosely. They must be tied vigorously. 
Yank them round your neck and let the 
ends of the short ones stick up in the air. 
You may feel as if you were being strangled 
but you'll get used to it. I noticed that the 
Patou mannequins folded the longish ones 
in half before putting them on. The two 
ends they pulled through the loop so formed, 
before tucking them into the fronts of their 
coats. 

Take two contrasting triangles of silk 
or wool, knot them back and front, and you 
have a fichu scarf for-a summer frock. 

Wind wide velvet ribbon rather than 
satin ribbon round the waist of a thin frock. 


Lelong twists two or more colors together 
to belt a number of his chiffony afternoon 
models. 

Here are two practical trick sleeves by 
Redfern, one a dress, the other a coat sleeve. 
The first pulls off leaving a jaunty little cap 
over the arm. The second unbuttons, 
separating the wide pouch of the lower part 
from the tightish upper half. 

Madame Havet of Agnes has an elastic 
in many of her lace sleeves. Pulled over the 
elbow, the sleeves form graceful puffs. Pulled 
down, they are still fullish, ending round the 
wrist in a narrow band. 

Patou fastens a white frock which closes 
surplice fashion under three square tabs 
with three sets of buttons, three pink, three 
green and three pale yellow. You have a 
play of three colors for belt, scarf and hat 
band. 


Strictly tailored tailormades sometimes 
have velvet collars in a bright color, red 
velvet on a brownish mixture to cite one 
example. s 

Lastly, be as feminine as you can while 
keeping frock and coat simple. Unless you 
are slender, “‘lay off,’’an inelegant expression, 
but “lay off’ bows and fussinesses any- 
where except at neck and wrists. 





Gardens in May 


Continued from page 28 


crevices of flagged garden walls, and in 
pockets of soil on the sunny side of rock 
work; scabious; schizanthus or butterfly 
flower; annual sunflowers, splendid for hid- 
ing unsightly objects or for beautifying an 
out-of-the-way corner of the garden; sal- 
piglossis, a very dainty and beautiful annual; 
and zinnias. Fibrous rooted and tuberous 
rooted begonias may, in the Toronto area, 
be planted during the last week of May. 


The Perennial Border 


There is still time during the first week 
of May, and in northern localities during 
the second week, to set out hardy herba- 
ceous perennials. The practice of planting 
the border is as follows. In this article, 
however, it is not possible to mention all 
satisfactory kinds. 

Tall subjects, say any which are four feet 
or more in height, should be chosen for the 
rear ground; those which are from, perhaps, 
eighteen inches to thirty-six in height, for 
the mid-ground; and for the foreground 
those which vary from but a few inches to 
fifteen or so in height. Height of the plants 
is thus a factor to be considered when 
planning the border. Other factors are 
hardiness, time of flowering, duration of the 
flowering period, color, and adaptability for 
cutting. So chosen, the plants should form a 
very satisfactory border, and one in which 
there would be plants in flower from April 
until November. When grouped, the sub- 
jects often appear more natural than when 
planted singly and in more or less straight 
lines, but whatever the method of arrange- 
ment, there should be a downward gradation 
of the plants from rear to front of border. 

Among the perennials which grow four 


feet or more in height are: alkanet; tall 
autumn flowering asters or Michaelmas 
daisies; boltonia or false starwort; globe 
thistle; helenium; hollyhocks; larkspur; 
monkshood; orange sunflower; tall phlox, 
such as the paniculata varieties; plume 
poppy; sunflower. 

Kinds which vary between the heights of 
eighteen to about thirty-six inches are: 
achillea, the pearl, and Perry’s white; baby’s 
breath; peach leaved bellflowers; blazing 
star; bleeding heart; centaurea or perennial 
cornflower; herbaceous clematis; 
columbines; day lily; evening primrose; false 
indigo; foxgloves; gaillardia or blanket 
flower; geranium or crane’s bill; German 
iris, and other tall bearded kinds; geum; 
heuchera or alum root; Japanese anemone; 
leopard’s bane; lupin; lychnis or campion; 
mallow; orange milkweed; oriental poppy; 
peony; many autumn flowering phloxs; pin- 
cushion flower or scabiosa; plantain lily; 
pyrethrum; rudbeckia or cone flower; sea 
holly; shasta daisy; tick seed or coreopsis; 
trumpet flower or garden gloxinia (incar- 
villea); false dragon’s head; Chinese _bell- 
flower. 

Kinds which vary from a few inches to 
about fifteen, and are adapted to the front 
of the border are: alpine aster; arctic daisy; 
beard tongue; perennial candytuft; carpa- 
thian bellflower; Christmas rose (hardy 
perennial); Crimean iris; flowering flax; 
forget-me-not; golden alysson; Japanese 
aster; Mussin’s catmint; moss pink phlox, 
also phlox amoena; pentstemon hirsutus; 
pinks; potentilla, Miss Willmott; rock cress; 
sheep’s bit scabious; snow in summer; 
dwarf speedwell or veronica; and hardy 
violas. 
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E XTRA Protection 


Naturally you would expect Johnson & Johnson, world’s 
largest makers of surgical dressings and absorbent cottons, 
to make the finest sanitary towel money can buy. It is 
surgically clean and so expertly designed that it gives 
five times greater protection. 


Yet in spite of its EXTRA protection, greater comfort 
and invisibility, Modess costs no more. 


If you’ve never used Modess—won’t you give it a trial? 
You'll like this sanitary towel with all the EXTRA 
advantages at no EXTRA cost. 


A Gohnsow afohisen Product, 


MADE IN CANADA 


77 


World’s largest makers of surgical dressings, absorbent cottons, bandages, etc. 





EXTRA 


IN EVERYTHING BUT PRICE 
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How to win the 


BEAUTY CONTEST 


you engage in 
every day! 


YES glance your way—and you are in another of life’s Beauty Con- 

tests! Today—get a dozen cakes of Calay. Use only this gentle, 

safe, beauty soap and your skin will be so fresh, so soft and flower-like, 
that all eyes will find you charming! A lovely skin is so alluring! 





Fresh, glowing cleanliness —it 
is the first step toward natural 
loveliness! But never let any 
soap but the delicate beauty 
soap, Calay, touch your skin. 





Here it is—Calay, the Soap of 
Beautiful Women. It is the finest 
beauty soap you can buy... lux- 


urious, gentle, safe for your 
precious skin! 





This girl is in a Beauty Contest—just as you are, wherever 
you go. And if your skin has the lovely, soft, clean look that 
attracts others, you will win! Today and always! 


HE beauty of your skin depends on the soap you use. 

Calay—the Soap of Beautiful Women—is a pure, creamy- 
white soap, free from coloring matter, free from the ‘‘chalkiness’’ 
that dries out the skin. Calay is so delicate, so safe, that 73 
leading skin doctors praise it! A brief minute with Calay’s 
luxurious lather and warm water—then a cold rinse—and your skin 
is radiantly clean, smooth as satin. Today, get a dozen cakes of 
Calay, take care of your skin with it, and you will find yourself 
winning so many of life’s little Beauty Contests—and big ones, too! 


ae. 


THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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The Paris Letter 


Continued from page 13 


'the garment and they are distinctiy wideish. 

Every house shows some kind of gauntlet 
cuff, the width and length varying with 
each maison. Some of the Lelong ‘‘gaunt- 
lets” finish away above the elbow. 

Afternoon frocks have the most extrava- 
gantly decorated sleeves, bows at the elbow, 
little cape effects, pouches with inserts of 
lace and embroidery, long rumpley-looking 
cuffs of tulle embroidered and hemstitched 
and ruffled with lace. Sleeves are parti- 
colored either above the elbow or below. 
The draped sleeve suggesting the leg-of- 
mutton is a Lelong feature. 

The very last word in daytime frocks is 
the pinafore or suspender frock with a linen 
or gingham guimpe. Coat frocks with a 
broad piqué panel in front, or one in a 
printed material, or with just a petticoat 
sag of color or plain except for belt and 
scarf or plain except for lapels in another 
color are met with in every house, important 
or not, not in flocks, but sufficient of them 
to register popularity. 

The semi-tailleur, skirt and blouse with 
some sort of little coat, matching or con- 
trasting in color, will have a tremendous lot 
of the limelight. These short coats are 
either scrappy boleros loose-fitting like sacs, 
or they are pinched-in affairs that finish 
anywhere from three to six inches below the 
belt. Often the collarless models have big 
revers. 

When the tailormade is strictly tailored 
the blouse that goes with it is exaggeratedly 
feminine; that is a point to be remembered. 

Long coats wrap around. Those of Patou 
do not show even a scrap of the frock under- 
neath. Some tie at the side instead of 
buttoning. Pockets are put on and not cut 
in. Coats that look as if they might have 
been made for coachmen are coilarless cut 
round behind, square in front, with scarves 
| put bulkily round the throat. Coat linings 
| match frocks. 

Everything is buttoned and everything is 
| belted and everything is more than bowed. 
Bows have descended on the mode like a 
plague of butterflies. 

Cotton has had a superlative triumph. 
| Lyolene lines her wool coats with printed 
|cottons, with a cotton frock to match the 
| lining and even a cotton scarf. There are 
| cotton bathing costumes. Piqué every- 
|where. A Lyolene frock in black piqué is 
| made up with touches of red. Some of the 
jsmartest of the Schiaparelli frocks are in 
'a new uncrushable linen. Everywhere there 
jare models in ordinary linen, rough, light 
weight and handkerchief linen. Organdy 
all over the place, but as I began, cotton 
has put everything else in the shade. Imag- 
ine being able to go to tea to the very smart- 
est tea shop in a gingham frock! 

Light weight wool comes next in popu- 
larity, wool so fine as to be almost trans- 
parent, wool coarse-grained like sacking, 
wool with a flat surface and the fine grain of 
marocain. Not to speak of the wool lace, 
the kind that is made on silk looms—the 
hundreds of little coats that have been 
fashioned in this woollen lace weave, the 
uncountable yokes and sleeves! Last, but 
they really should be first, there are all the 
jersey cloths. Jersey accounts for a big 
proportion of the popularity of wool. 

Worth is showing a new artificial silk 
that looks even at close range exactly like 
wool. They make evening as well as day 
clothes in it. 

The most festive summer day frocks are 
fashioned in flower-patterned chiffons and 
mousselines and crépe de Chine. Satin in 
the evening as well as organdy, a new 
starched chiffon and peau d’ange. 

And now here are a few snippets gathered 
here and there, oddments from the various 
collections. You might tuck them away in 
your mind with the other knick-knacks you 
keep “‘just in case we 

When in doubt, use fagotting. All the 
grands couturiers do it to get panel effects 
on skirts and fancy bib effects on blouses. 
It is absolutely like magic the way a frock 


of simple lines thus treated will take on an 
elegant alr. 

To make a plain cut-on-the-bias skirt look 
different, pipe the hem with color. Jenny 
does. And when she wants to make a skirt 
fit especially smooth across the hips, she 
puts the placket right in front, 

To make a simple crépe frock into two or 
three frocks, have a scarf made with a 
pointed oval bib, long enough to go under 
the belt of the frock and show a bit of the 
point below. The long ends may be bowed 
behind or they may be crossed as a maid 
crosses her apron straps. Go as far as vou 
like in the matter of color. Have another 
bib in fine linen, tucked across and ruffled 
across with narrow lace. There should be 
matching cuffs in cach case. 

If you’ve got a feather boa, fluff it out. 
Maggy Rouff showed one in her summer 
collection. 

Martial and Armand braid some of their 
short suit coats so that they look exactly as 
if they were in Astrakhan. 

Put patent leather collar and cuffs on 
your wool frock or a set in fringed burlap. 
After Martial and Armand. 

To be different from your next-door neigh- 
bor, wear a printed coat, short or long, over 
a plain frock while she’s wearing plain on top 
and printed underneath. Maggy Rouff and 
Mainbocher, just to quote two. 

Even when your belt is one of the sewn-in 
kind, see that it has free ends that may be 
knotted or bowed in front. Let it be brilliant 
in hue provided it is broad and molds the 
figure in the Empire fashion. 

Have your new short velvet evening 
jacket made with a hedgelike collar all 
shirrs. It may be hot but high shirred collars 
are smart. You could have a one-sided 
effect, collar protecting one ear, only copying 
Patou. The sleeves must be shirred on the 
ends, and if they look altogether too big 
for the coat, then you'll know you've got 
the right effect. 

Molyneux makes tne hem of some of his 
woollen skirts a band of silk lace. Finish the 
scarf ends in the same fashion. 

An all-white Worth evening frock has the 
wide sleeves trimmed with jet embroidery. 

To give a street frock that smart military 
air, put two rows of buttons on the bodice, 
close together near the waistline, broadening 
out toward the shoulders. You will suggest 
the wide shoulder line and at the same time 
make the actual waist seem slimmer. 

The new separate skirts, as you know, 
sometimes extend beyond the belt line. 
To keep this extension from rumpling down, 
especially in the case of a tuck-in blouse, 
put a bone in the skirt bodice right in front. 


HE newest posy to wear on a lapel is in 
wool wool set in patent leather leaves 
(Patou). Lace gathered in the shape of a 
rose is also new. Lelong puts a tiny ribbon 








MAY 


by Nora |. Millen 


A thrush, 

A robin singing, 

Green shadows on the bill, 
Clue scyllas in the garden 
And here a daffodil. 

A heavy shower 

Of silver, 

And then a gleam of sun, 
I cannot write a poem 

I'm busy living one. 
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It is in the home, in 
childhood that the seeds 
of self-confidence or fear, 
honesty or hypocrisy are 
sown—plucky little beg- 


influence. 


CHARACTER SHAPING 


The family's attitude toward a child affects his future life 
more than any other factor 


By RUTH VALERY 


the importance of mental suggestion has 

been recognized, and we are gradually 
realizing the powerful influence that early 
impressions play in our lives through the 
subconscious mind. 

In this subconscious mind are all the 
recollections of our childish experiences, and 
these impressions have a very decided, 
though unconscious influence in later years. 

A well-known English doctor recently 
remarked that most of the neurotic types of 
men and women who flocked to his office 
were made that way in the nursery. Medical 
science has long recognized the importance 
of suggestion in the treatment of patients, 
particularly those suffering from nervous 
disorders; and doctors insist on a cheerful 
atmosphere in the sick room, with those 
around them speaking only words of hope 
and encouragement. If suggestion can so 
affect the mind of an adult, how much more 
so will it affect the impressionable, unformed 
mind of the little child? 

The ideas and suggestions that the child 
receives in his home have a very powerful 
effect in molding character. The suggestion 
sinks deep into his subconscious mind, 
influencing his thoughts and conclusions in 
later years, and unconsciously forming an 
ideal of conduct that may determine his 
future career. One famous doctor, who has 
found the study of psychology a very helpful 
factor in his profession, believes that the 
choice of a profession is often made in the 
early years through suggestion and subse- 
quently accepted as a thing of inherent 
aptitude. 

This interesting theory is strikingly illus- 
trated in the career of the late Lord Birken- 
head. In speaking of his childhood, Lord 
Birkenhead said, not long before his death, 
that ever since he could remember, his 
father, a soldier who afterwards studied law, 
impressed it upon his mind that some day 
he would be Lord Chancellor of England. 

“You can be. And I know that you will,” 
he told him again and again. He accepted 
the idea so constantly suggested to him as a 
matter of course, and when he was asked at 
the first school he attended what he meant 
to be, replied quite simply, without the least 
thought of bragging, ‘Lord Chancellor.” 
His rise was remarkable for its rapidity, and 
he became the youngest Lord Chancellor 
England has ever had. 


I: IS only within the last few years that 


There is little doubt that the attitude of 
the parents and older brothers and sisters 


gars like this are ex- | 
tremely sensitive to vour | 


affects the child’s outlook on life more than | 


any other factor. 
early years, that the seeds of self-confidence 
or fear, honesty or hypocrisy are sown; seeds 
that may lie dormant in the childish mind 
for long years, but nevertheless play a very 
important part in shaping the conscious 
thought of the adult throughout life. 

“All my life I have suffered agonies from 
the haunting fear of failure,” a professional 
man recently confessed. ‘‘And this fear is 
entirely due to my early environment. I 
was constantly ridiculed by my family for 
clumsiness. I was made to feel mentally 
inferior to my brilliant brother. Failure was 
so often suggested to me that it became 
impossible for me to vision success. 
fear of failure has stifled all my efforts, 


narrowed my outlook on life, and helped to | 


ruin my career.” 


This “fear and lack of self-confidence” had | 


been early implanted by thoughtless parents, 
possibly with the wrong idea of thus spurring 
him on to emulate his clever brother. But 
being a sensitive, imaginative child it had 
the effect of undermining his self-confidence, 
and turned what might have been, under 
more favorable conditions, a brilliant success 
into a pitiful failure. 

To sneer at a child and ridicule his efforts, 
to treat him with harshness or contempt, is 


This | 


It is in the home, in the | 








to impart to him a sense of inferiority that | 


will affect him all his life. Strong, self- 
reliant men and women usually come from 
homes pervaded by a cheerful attitude, 
homes where the parents by encouragement 
and their own example early implant the 
seeds of courage, self-confidence, and belief 
in their ultimate success. Fortunate, indeed, 
are children in such homes! 

“Give me a child for a week and I will 
tell you the kind of home from which he 
comes,”” a High School teacher recently 


remarked. “It is surprising,” he added, “‘in | 


how many homes the suggestion of failure 
or the natural inability to grasp a certain 
subject is firmly implanted in the child’s 
mind. ‘Mother says I never will be able to 
do maths., because she never could,’ is often 
at the bottom of children having difficulty 
with this subject. If that belief can be once 
rooted out I find they can grasp the subject 
without further difficulty.” 

It is just as easy to suggest success as 








Hello, Mr. Stork, here’s the jolliest news: 
We just had to call up to say 

We’ ve discovered a powder so velvety soft 
That it’s driven our chafing away! 


Of course, babies know that there’s a differ- 
ence in baby powders! Their tender, sensitive 
skins feel it ... and you can feel it, too, if you 
will make this simple test. 


Rub some Johnson’s Baby Powder between 
your thumb and finger; notice how smooth 
and silky-soft it is. This is because it is made 
from the very finest Italian talc, composed of 
tiny, downy flakes. But a comparison will 
show you that some baby powders contain 
sharp, needle-like particles, due to inferior talc 
ingredients. You wouldn’t want them next 
your baby’s skin! 


So decide wisely; for your baby’s sake, choose 


Two More Ways to 
Make Your Baby 


Happy! 


Johnson's Baby Soap is 
made especially for babies, 
from purest olive and 
other vegetable oils, 
Johnson’s Baby Cream 
relieves chapping, chafing, 
“diaper rash,’’ and prickly 
heat. Rubbed on baby’s 
face and hands before 
going outdoors it will pre- 
vent painful sun and wind 
burn, 
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FREE SAMPLES ! In order that you may test Johnson’s Baby Powder, Soap and 
Cream, without expense, we will be glad to send you a generous sample of each—free 
of charge. Write to Johnson & Johnson, Limited, Montreal. 





MUSCULAR PAIN? 


STOP IT QUICK... 


BEFORE IT 


KEEPS YOU AWAY FROM WORK 


N times like these, when everyone 

must make the most of every day, what 
man or woman can wisely stay at home 
to nurse muscles that ache and pain? 

At the first sign of soreness, what you 
want is relief, and mighty quick! You 
want the benefits of the finest prepara- 
tion that ever soothed an ailing muscle. 
That’s why you want Absorbine Jr., be- 
cause the very minute you rub it on you 
can tell by that glowing warmth that it is 
getting results. And as you continue to 
massage, the muscles lose their tautness, 
and as they relax, the throbbing pain 
disappears. 
This is because Absorbine Jr. is a safe 
“rubefacient.” Doctors will tell you that 
it helps to stir up sluggish circulation 


ABSORBINE 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, on 


sprains, abrasions 





and thereby relieves the sore congestion 
in muscles. Since Absorbine Jr. will not 
blister, it can be used with massage and 
so brings double-acting relief from mus- 
cular aches and pains. 

For 40 years, Absorbine Jr. has been 
a favorite among coaches, trainers and 
athletes. It’s the wisest precaution against 
bruises, strains, sprains—against all 
kinds of muscular ailments. When used 
full strength, it is an excellent antisep- 
tic. Price, $1.25. For free sample write 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
Lyman Building, Montreal 


Used by 
Thousands for 


“ATHLETE'S 
FOOT” 








What Does Your Boy Do In His Spare Time? 


Are you one of the parents who often wish that your boy had something to do 


in his spare time? 


write to our Young Canada Boosters’ Club today. 
$12.50 per week in his spare time. 
Enjoyable, pleasant work, and a sound training for boys. 


Something to keep him out of mischief ? 


Have your boy 
He can earn as much as 


We have hundreds of boys doing it. 


Write to 


Younc Canapa Boosters’ CLuB 
153 UNIversiry AVENUE, TORONTO, ONT. 


‘Do You Have These 
Complexion Defects ? 


Pimples, Enlarged or Clogged Pores, 
Roughness and Dryness 


Then try the Resinol treatment—Resinol Soap 
to cleanse and reduce the pores—Resinol Oint- 
ment to clear away the pimples, roughness, and 
dryness. The treatment that has changed many 
an ugly skin to one that is clear and velvety. 
Sample each free. Write Resinol, Dept. 56-E, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol 
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The Economy Baby 


Continued from page 24 


in with pots of white and blue paint and 

enamel. Everything, including crib, bed, 

chair, and tables, was thoroughly washed in 

ammonia and harsh soapsuds, and then 
| given two coats of four-hour white paint 
and a finishing coat of enamel with touches 
of blue. 

This sounds like a considerable amount of 
work, but in reality it was only an hour or 
so of fun on three different evenings, and 
the result was the metamorphosis of all the 
shabby old things into attractive bits of 
glossy white and blue nursery furniture. 
The large table was covered with padding, 
similar to an ironing table, to be used as the 
bathing table. For the “nursery basket’’ I 
purchased an ordinary office wire basket, 
35c., lined it with a padding of pale blue 
fugi silk, and used a dainty guest towel as 
the upper covering. The paraphernalia for 
the basket included powder, vaseline, alco- 
hol and olive oil; and in a professional row 
of shining half-pound tobacco jars with glass 
covers, were placed boracic acid solution, 
sterile gauze, sterile absorbent cotton, and 
other odds and ends that must be kept 
sterile. 

In buying a crib it is much wiser to buy a 
large size that will last four or five years 
instead of the type of fancy bassinette that 
one always sees advertised in the baby 
departments. Economy Baby’s crib cost us 
$10, but it came from a friend and was the 
remains of a very expensive “Kiddie Koop.” 
If hard pressed one can buy such for less. 
The nursery curtains are made of factory 
cotton with a little Dutch scene embroidered 
in blue in the corners. The chest of drawers 
has a blue scarf made from Japanese 
serviettes fagotted together—12 sc. each; 
the two tables and the enamel bed have blue 
Japanese table cloths—75c. each—as covers, 
and the whole effect of the room is one of 

absolute daintiness and gaiety. 


| 


UITE aside from the fitting out of the 
baby’s “‘hope chest’”’ and nursery, one 
cannot get away from the expense of the 
doctor’s fee, and either the fee of a nurse 
for at least ten days or a two weeks’ hospital 
bill. From every point of view, going to the 
hospital seemed the wisest course for me, 
and in the end I think it proved to be less 
| expensive. A private room—a delightful 
grey and pink room, very small, but with 
two luxuriously sunny windows—was 
engaged for $5 a day. This included the 
entire cost of nursing, drugs, anaesthetics, 
laundry, bed garments for mother and 
child—where one does not prefer to use 
one’s own—and three deliciously cooked and 
appetizingly served meals, with dainty egg 
and chocolate milk-shakes appearing on the 
scene whenever one’s spirits got a little 
down. The entire cost, then, of nursing was 
$70. 

At home I had, of course, to have a 
| competent maid to keep the nursery and 
| Commissariat departments going; but her 
| wages were only $20 a month, and what was 
expended here was amply repaid in the 
saving to me of endless mental worry and 
physical overstrain. The doctor's fee was a 
straight $50, which had to be faced. For- 
tunately, when “up a tree,” so to speak, 
either my husband or myself usually finds 
some sympathetic editor to come to the 
rescue to tide us over till the next pay-day. 
This, in fact, is how we did pay the doctor 
promptly. 





But there are numerous other ways for 
modern intelligent parents to eke out these 
sudden strains on the budget. Severa! of 
my friends who taught music before their 
marriage continue to take a few pupils in 
the two free morning hours that any house- 
keeper can find if she must. Two other 
young married girls, who are artistic and 
who have the added gift of being able to 
sew, in their spare time make exquisite 
evening dresses for a few of their intimate 
friends. Several young mothers who can 
paint, make lamp shades, Christmas cards, 
and other handcraft articles for gift shops. 
And, last but not least, many friends just 
plain save the money! Where there's a will 
there’s a way! 

The last and all important problem to be 
thought out was how the baby should get 
his quota of fresh air during the day. Must 
we buy an expensive perambulator and 
engage a young girl to take him for his 
daily walk decked out in de luxe regalia? 
Not at all! This was the easiest part to 
solve of the entire economy scheme. For 
anyone who has a sunny balcony, all that is 
needed is a clothes basket of the largest size 
available. This, fitted out with a little 
straw or hair mattress, makes the cosiest of 
outdoor beds, and the baby can be tucked 
up in his warm room and carried in and out 
without being disturbed in the cold air. 
For several months he can be dressed in his 
ordinary clothes, but wrapped and pinned 
into one of his small blankets, the only extra 
outdoor garment being a little knitted 
bonnet lined with silk. 

If, as happened in our case, there is no 
sunny balcony on the house, and no money 
or desire to make one, an excellent sub- 
stitute can be made at very small cost. The 
roof of our summer kitchen, which faces 
south, is about three feet below one of the 
bedroom windows. We had a small table- 
like structure put up—about four feet by 
three feet—-flush with the window ledge, 
and a railing put around the three sides 
adjoining the window. Painted the color 
of the house, this odd ‘‘balcony”’ was hardly 
noticeable from the street. The only 
difficulty we had to surmount was the 
double window, which had merely a movable 
slat and did not slide up and down to allow 
the basket to be put out during the winter. 
However, for $1.50 our carpenter cut the 
double window in two and added a molding 
on either side of the outer window frame, so 
that the lower part of the double window 
could be raised and lowered just as the 
ordinary inner sash could. So morning and 
afternoon, during all these months, baby in 
his basket bed has been put out on the 
window-ledge balcony, where the sun plays 
on him all day long, and the birds in the 
neighborhood come to join in his jolly 
chirping. A piece of mosquito netting tied 
over the basket protects him from mos- 
quitoes and flies. 

In spite of the enforced humbleness of his 
surroundings and the complete absence of 
fussy furbelows from his wardrobe, baby 
number three is one of the healthiest, 
happiest babies imaginable, and I should 
still stand by my economy routine even if 
untold wealth should suddenly descend into 
my lap. Simplified daintiness is the pass- 
word into the blue-and-white nursery, and 
nothing can be easier to gain if the experi- 
ment is worked out along the same lines by 
other enthusiastic mothers-to-be. 
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Another Lesson in 
HOME NURSING 


by Ethie 





BO ecmenn By this term we 


understand a displacement by violence of 
one part of a joint from its natural con- 
nection to another. Thus, the head of the 
bone is pushed out from its socket at the 
joint. The bone should be replaced at once, 
as the easier it will then be effected. The 
lgaments around which are torn are then 
reunited, and the joint regains its healthy 
structure. 


Symptoms. Much pain at the joint, due 
to pressure on the sensitive nerves. 


Treatment. Send for a doctor at once. 
Do not attempt to put back the head of the 
bone into place; this may cause serious 
additional trouble. While waiting for the 
doctor, put patient in comfortable position; 
apply hot cloths to injured joint and treat 
as for shock. 


Sprains. The tearing of the ligaments 
around the joints. 


Symptoms. Violent pain, swelling and 
discoloration, arising from effusion of blood 
into the surrounding structures. 


Treatment. Elevate the limb, keep the 
joint perfectly quiet and apply cold water 
or cold lotions; when inflammation is all 
past, apply stimulating liniments and band- 
age firmly, or envelop the part with adhesive 
strapping, especially to support the ankle or 
wrist. 

Strains. The same thing has happened as 
in a sprain, but the injury is in the muscle 
and not in the cords. Give the same treat- 
ment as for sprain. Absolute rest is nec- 
essary. The important part is keeping the 
joint elevated 
and perfectly 
quiet, thus re- 
laxing the 
muscles in con- 
nection with the 
affected ten- 
dons, as well as 
favoring the re- 
turn of blood to 
the heart. Rub- 
bing with a solu- 
tion of half al- 
cohol and_ half 
water will re- 
lieve pain, 
beginning very 
lightly on ac- 
count of the 
pain, but after a 
time, harder 
rubbing limbers 
the muscles up 
more quickly. Any good liniment will 
alleviate pain, and adhesive strapping will 
later support the part. 

Broken Bones. Fractures are the most 
common severe injury. Our bones are 
brittle, especially in cold weather, and break 


ha ges. 





ai Steacy, R.N. 


This month — What to do in case 
of dislocations, Sprains, strains, 


fractures, flesh wounds and hemorr- 


The fourth lesson in a 


com plete home-nursin g course by a 


trained nurse. 


much as would a dry stick, when sufficient 
force is applied. 


| 


| 
| 


Simple Fracture. The bone is broken but | 


does not protrude through the skin. 

Compound Fracture. The bone is broken, 
sticks through the skin, the tissue is torn, 
due to the edges of the bone being sharp 
and jagged; or there may be a puncture, as 
when a bullet has caused a hole down to the 
broken bone. 

Symptoms. Pain, loss of power in the 
limb, deformity of the limb as it assumes an 
unnatural position; shortening, contracting 
of the muscles, and bony grating. when 
bones move one on top of other. 


Treatment. Send for a doctor at once. 


This serious injury requires very skilful | 


care. Make the patient as comfortable as 
possible. Prevent a simple fracture from 
becoming a compound one by careful hand- 
ling of the parts. Keep the injured part 
quiet and slightly elevated with a support 
underneath, such as a pillow. Apply cold 
dressing to the part in a simple fracture. 
In a compound fracture with wound, apply a 
sterile dressing instead of a cold one and lie 
patient down. If the patient complains of 
great pain, the limb isn’t in proper position. 


Try gently to better matters by comparing | 


it with opposite limb lying at same angle. 
While waiting for doctor, treat as for shock. 
Injuries in Which There is a Break 
in the Skin 

Wounds. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, bleeding is not dangerous, but in 
every wound there is danger of infection. 
Wound infection is caused by pus germs. 
They do not 
float in the air, 
but are found on 
our hands, 
knives, scissors, 
clothing, and in 
water. Pus 
germs come 


body, and some 
will undoubted- 
ly be driven into 
the body in 


Our object 
should be to 
prevent the in- 


more, and in 
this way give 
our white blood 


cells, which | 


fight the germs, 
the best possible chance to destroy the few 
that have entered. 

An infected wound is red and angry, with 
swelling, itching and throbbing pain. The 
patient may have chills and fever and feel 

Continued on page 54 


every wound. | 


troduction of | 


from outside the | 
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+ The Right Dress - - 
the Right Man - - 
and 355 saved them both! 


i knew that underarm per- 
spiration was death to smart 
dresses and lasting friendships. 

So, before she dressed for the party, 
she used Odorono. Her lovely new 
dress stayed fresh and sweet. And she 
attracted the nicest man there. Clever 
girl—to rely upon Odorono for per- 
fect protection against unsightly per- 
spiration stains and offensive under- 


arm odor. 
a 7 


It is so easy to offend unknowingly 
with underarm odor. Perspiration can- 
not evaporate from the confined arm- 
pit area as from other parts of the 
body. It remains to cause unpleasant 
odor and to stain and discolor dresses. 

Odorono is a physician's formula 
that harmlessly diverts underarm 
perspiration to other surfaces where 
it escapes unnoticed, safely prevent- 
ing perspiration and odor. Soap and 










too. 


ODORONO 
REGULAR 
(ruby-colored) is for use be- 
fore retiring—it gives 3 to7 
days’ complete protection. 





oDORO-ng 
REGULAR 


EFFECTIVE AND 
LASTING PROTECTION 
FROM PERSPIRATION 
AMD ITs OFORS 


SAVES CLOTHES 
mass vas Dee 






‘ale wail... 


Instant Odorono to use when I’m 
dressing in a hurry. It's so con- 
venient, so quickly effective, so de 
pendable 


as waitl.. . 


Regular Odorono because it gives 
me complete protection foras long 
as 7 days. It has the applicator now, 










water are not] J enough. Nothing 
can disguise it. Only Odorono, 
a non-greasy and pure liquid, can pre- 
vent it. , 

Choose either the familiar ruby- 
colored Odorono Regular or the col- 
orless Instant Odorono. Both now 
come with the exclusive Odorono 
sanitary applicator conveniently at- 
tached to the bakelite cap. The three 
sizes are 35c, 60c and $1. 





INSTANT 
ODORONO 
(colorless) may be used any 
time at all— gives 1 to 3 


, )) days’ complete protection, 






RUTH MILLER, THE ODORONO, CO., Ine. 


Dept. 5Z2, Box 2320, Montreal. 
I enclose 10c. Please send me samples of Odorono 
Regular, Instant Odorono and Deodorant Creme 
Odorono. 
DURGAS 5 46s theme soe ten cttbbe 460 58h eee8 eoeeccece 
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Housework 


need not 
Spoil YourHands 





ETT ioe 


WHITE 


The regular use of 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


. . will keep your hands smooth and 
soft in spite of the busy daily round. 

Apply it at night and wear old 
cotton or silk gloves till morning. A 
little applied to the cuticle every day 
will soften it, prevent hangnails and 
brittle finger-nails. 

Refuse imitations. Insist on the 
genuine. Look for the trade mark 
Vaseline on every tube or jar that 
you buy. Acall Drug Stores. It is 


made in Quebec by CHESEBROUGH 
Mfg. Co., Cons‘d., Chabot Ave., Montreal 


ey 


BLUE-JAY, 


DOES THE TRICK 


Aba 


Mines sha) eee 





For instant relief apply a Blue-jay, 
the medicated Corn Plaster. The 
pain stops right away; Blue-jay 
cushions the spot where agonizing 
pressure comes, 

And then the mild medication 
loosens the corn for early removal, 
Soon you’re on easy feet! 

Don’t run infection-risk by cut- 
ting or paring corns. Insist on this 
safe treatment—genuine Blue-jay, 
the medicated Corn Plaster, ae 
for thirty years by a noted surgical 
dressing house. All druggists, 35c, 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 


FREE BOOKLET—"FOR BETTER FEET"- 


A very helpful book; contains valuable suggestions 
for foot sufferers, For a free copy mail this coupon 
to Bauer & Black, 101 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 
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failure, to stress the positive and ignore the 
negative. Yet many parents persist in 
nagging the children, suggesting they are 
naturally stupid and predicting failure and 
ultimate disgrace. High attainments are 


| preceded by high ideals. And if these ideals 


are early instilled into the young unformed 
mind, suggesting to him only what is fine 
and honorable, those ideals of conduct will 
become part of his natural outlook on life. 
Children usually try to live up to what is 
expected of them. To suggest to the child 
that he is stupid or incorrigible is to adopt 
entirely the wrong attitude. 

“I just can’t do a thing with Tommy,” is 
the perpetual wail of one young mother; 
“he is simply unmanageable.”’ By putting 
the blame on the child she seems to consider 
herself exonerated from responsibility in the 
matter. Day after day the child hears the 
suggestion that he is “‘utterly incorrigible,”’ 
and Tommy continues to live up to the 
standard expected of him. 

“The home I came from was one of the 
poorest in the city,’ a wealthy and highly 
respected citizen recently confessed. ‘‘But 
our mother made light of our poverty, 
insisting that it was only temporary; that 
she knew we boys were going to make such a 
splendid success that we would attain all we 
desired. She held that idea so steadfastly 
before us that we never believed it possibly 
could be otherwise. Before we were long 
out of our ‘teens, we were well on the way 
to the goal she had so constantly suggested 
to us.”’ 

There are thousands of happy, successful 
people who owe much of their success in life 
to the mental suggestion and faith of their 
parents. Just as there are countless others 
where a fear early implanted has persisted 
throughout life. 

A well-known doctor, who examined men 
for a large insurance company, has been 
struck by the numbers of men who suffer 
from the delusion they have weak hearts, 
or are victims of some obscure disease. On 
further examination it is usually found that 
those fears had been early implanted by 
nervous mothers, who had discussed before 
them the possibility of their having inherited 
a weak heart or some other trouble, and the 
necessity of carefulness of their health on 
that account. The child grows up with the 
fixed idea of some inherent weakness which 
easily becomes a potent source of trouble 
in later years. 

The sensitive, imaginative mind of a little 
child seizes on an idea suggested to it, 


exaggerates it, lives in secret fear of it, 


becomes ashamed of the ‘‘fear,”” represses it, 
and in time may succeed in thrusting it | 
from his conscious mind. But no impression | 


is ever really forgotten. It persists through- 
out life, often reappearing in another guise, 
coloring his mental outlook and sapping his 
courage and strength. 

The home life of the little child constitutes 
his world. Mother and dad are the auto- 
crats whose word is law. He accepts their 
word, their beliefs, without question. The 
seeds sown in those first few years may long 
lie dormant, but they will in time, neverthe- 
less, inevitably bear their fruit. 

“How can you expect anything else of 
me?” a boy flung at his father when accused 
of theft. ‘‘You have always told me I was no 
good, would come to a bad end. I’m just 
living up to your expectations,” he added 
bitterly. 

“Your little son has such high ideals,”’ a 
woman remarked wistfully to her neighbor. 
“I have often wondered how you managed 
to keep him that way in these difficult 
times.” 

“I think it is because I started when he 
was so young,” the mother replied thought- 
fully. 
stand I have stressed the belief that he 
could not tell a lie, break a promise, or do 
anything mean or underhanded; that such 
things were simply ‘not done’; that daddy 


and I had perfect faith in him and never | 
At the bedtime | 
hour—the time when I have found the mind | 
I have always | 


even doubted his word. 


most receptive to suggestion 
had little talks with him and told him little 
stories embodying ideas of courage, both 
moral and physical, of unselfishness and 
honor, always being careful to leave the 


impression that I knew he, too, would act | 


just the same way. I think it formed in his 
mind an ideal of conduct which he admired, 
and any deviation from that ideal gave hima 
vague feeling of unhappiness. Many a time 


he would put his arms round my neck and | 


wiisper that he, too, was going to be just 
like that when he grew up.” 

It places a heavy responsibility upon the 
parents, the knowledge that their words, 
their beliefs, their suggestions are slowly but 
inevitably shaping the character, and thus 
the future life of the little child within their 
midst. But to instil! early the ideals of good 


rT ° | 
Ever since he was able to under- 
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SLEEP TONIGHT 





“What a relief! | was afraid it might keep 
me awake all night.” 


‘No danger of that with Sloan's in the house! 
1 wouldn't be without it.” 


BRUISES, SPRAINS 
Quiet the pain—Sleep! 


Bruises, sprains usually get more pain- 
ful at night. Wrenched ankles and 
torn ligaments often spoil a good 
night’s sleep ... To prevent this, pat 
on Sloan's Liniment. It brings healing 
fresh blood to the injured spot. It 
| keeps the swelling down, quickly 
| stops the pain. Your sleep is not dis- 

turbed. Get a fresh bottle today at 


your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 
SLOAN’S 
Liniment 


WARMS LIKE 
SUNSHINE 





deniedeall 


' 


citizenship, of courage, faith and belief in | 
their own power to reach their desired goal, | Evervwhere the 


is to start the child at least in the right road 


to happiness and success. 








| KNOW GOD'S NEAR 


by Edna Jaques 


I know God's near, because I heard 
The full-voiced rapture of a bird, 
Drawing its beauty rom on high, 
Its small face lifted to the sky. 
For all the world to pause and bear, 
And so I knew that God was near. 
I know God's near, because I felt, 
His presence with me, as I knelt 
And asked for strength, my day to bear, 
And love flowed in from everywhere 
A hundred avenues of light 
Reflected from His garments white. 
I know God's near, because his feet 
Made little noises in the street. 
And someone heard, and stopped and smiled, 


And bought some 


owers from a child. 


A star flamed out against the sky, 
And so I knew that God went by. 
I saw his mark on tree and flower, 
I felt the drawing of his power, 
In every wind that moved and stirred 
It was His breathing that I heard, 
And yet a # yecceied daffodil 


Set Go 


upon a sunlit bill. 
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129 Yonge St. 


GREY HAIRED 


acknowledge their great debt 
\to Canada’s leading hair 
specialist 





Grey haired people everywhere are 
indebted to W. T. Pember, for his 
years of work which produced the 
new INECTO- Rapid. INECTO.- 
Rapid scientifically overcomes grey- 
ness by penetrating the hair shaft 
and replacing the lacking pigment. 
It further nourishes the papilla 
—the real life of the hair. 


Have you tried !NECTO-Rapid? 
It can be applied safely and easily 
at home. Get it at your hair goods 
store, drug store or department 
store, or write to the W. T. 
Pember Stores direct. 

THE 


W. T. Pember Ltd. 


Stores 
* Toronto 
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crack in the cliffs that had been his home. 
Then, as the anchor went down into the 
limpid evening water, she called him. 

“Get a boat away, Pierre,’ she said 
possessively. ‘“We’ll go ashore.” 

Blue Peter stood up straight and touched 


his cap. “Very good, miss,” he said defer- 
entially. Madeline broke into a little trill of 
laughter. 


‘Booby!’ she said before everyone. ‘‘Let’s 
go!” 

Old Achille Bleu and Papa Broussac stood 
on the water-worn stones of the quay, 
speculating on the wondrous craft that had 
just dropped anchor before them. They 
watched the smart boat drop into the water 
and pull for the shore; and then Achille 
gasped and swore. 

“Sacred name of a name!” 
ping his pipe on the ground. 
great goujat, Pierre!” 

He went off at a lumbering trot to the 
steps, with the wondering Broussac at his 
heels. People began to thrust heads out of 
windows, then to pour from cottage and 
warehouse along the dockside. Blue Peter 
handed Madeline ashore among his own 
people, in a dead, gaping silence. 

There had never been a homecoming like 
this in the history of the port. Pierre cast a 
glance about him, saw his father, and with 
an apology to Madeline threw his arms 
about him. Folk crowded round to press his 
hand; while Madeline Grosset stood on the 
edge of things, a slightly bored smile on her 
lovely face. 

Then: “Introduce me, Pierre!” she com- 
manded, and Blue Peter, cap in hand, made 
Achille Bleu known to his—employer. 

But he did not put it that way. It was 
*‘Miss Grosset,” and there was a murmur 
from the surrounding folk, for even here the 
Grosset freighters were known, and the 
house-flag flew at the Awrora’s masthead. 
They stared at Blue Peter with widening 
eyes. 

One, however, did no staring. Marthe 
Broussac, coming down the stony little 
track from the hillside, stopped dead at 
sight of Blue Peter on the quay. Then her 
look shifted to Madeline, and something 
she saw there made her draw back quickly 
into the shadow of the houses. 

Concealed, she watched events. The 
gathering crowd, the pomp and circumstance 
of old Achille, whose keen eyes had already 
ferreted out the inwardness of the situation 
between Blue Peter and Madeline Grosset; 
his flourishing bows, learnt at who knew 
what past epoch of his life; his proffered 
arm to Madeline, and the lovely artificial 
thing taking it, and the procession up to the 
Bleu cottage; the beginning of a cheer among 
the neighbors, and Blue Peter’s face. Blue 
Peter’s face. He passed within five yards of 
Marthe, walking behind his father and 
Madeline Grosset; and Marthe saw it in the 
evening light and caught her breath. 

For minutes she remained where she was, 
until the shadows began to lengthen over the 
still water and the Awrora’s riding lights 
went on. Then she suddenly slipped away, 
hunting the darkest shadows, down to the 
water’s edge. 


he said, drop- 
“That is our 


ADELINE GROSSET leant over the 
rail in the darkness, with Blue Peter 
at her side. There was a breeze springing 


up, and the harbor was ruffled into little | 
peg that slap-slapped against the | 
Aurora’s flank beneath them; two hundred | 

yards away the lights of the village shone 
as they had done any time these two hundred | 





years. 
“And tomorrow,”’ said Madeline, 
snuggling, “we'll head for New York, and 


be married there. Your father with us, too. 
He’s an old dear, Pierre.”’ 

Numerous things had been iain 
since the Aurora’s boat had touched the 
quay. Up in his own parlor, Achille had 
become formal, the prospective beau-pére 
with Madeline. It was from her he had 
learnt of her intentions in regard to his son; 
she had been perfectly forthright about the 
matter, and Blue Peter with his heart in his 
boots had been unable to register any pro- 
test. And coming on board again Madeline 
had taken him straight to Theophilus. 

Theophilus had said nothing, but gripped 
him by the hand, a handshake that might 
have meant anything at all, but fairly cer- | 
tainly was not one of congratulation. The 
ship’s officers had been loud in their felicita- 
tions. Now Blue Peter and Madeline were 
left alone, and given a wide berth by every- 
one. 

Peter said nothing for a moment. He felt 
as if he were in the grip of something ineluct- 
able, outside his control; as if he were being 
swept off his feet into an existence he neither 
understood nor cared for. It was a sensation 
of panic; and out of it grew, unbearably 
poignant, the desire to get away—to feel the 
lift of a free deck under his feet again and’ 
see dawns rise out of the ocean, and smell the 
good smell of tar. A whiff of Madeline’s 
perfume was blown to him, faint, sickly, 
cloying. 

He muttered some inanity. Madeline 
crept closer to him in the darkness, and 
clung, so that Blue Peter could sense the 
greed in her. By an effort he avoided edging 
farther away along the rail. 

The wind suddenly jumped up, and a| 
spatter of rain swept the deck. With a tiny | 
cry, Madeline huddled her cloak about her | 
and fled below. Moved by some unexplained | 
sixth sense, Blue Peter remained, gazing | 
with folded arms out into the sea-scented 
wet darkness. 

A ripple and a surge, as of the water under 
a small boat’s bow. Blue Peter suddenly | 
straightened himself, peering under a hand. 

Out of the blackness it came, low and 
clear, and with the clucking catch in it he 
had not heard in how many long years. 
“Pi-erre! Oh, Pi-erre!’”’ 

She was bobbing in the ripples straight | 
underneath him—Marthe Broussac, in an 
old coat, at the tiller of a battered twelve- 
foot sailing dinghy. Even then, Blue Peter 
noticed how infallibly she jockeyed the tiny 
craft, keeping it from touching the Aurora’s 
side. 

He leant far overboard. Neither said a 
word more, but the faint luminosity of the 
ship’s riding lights gleamed on Marthe’s 
white face, her corn-colored hair, the wide, 
humorous, tender mouth. And then Blue 
Peter slipped over the side, as he was, in 
Theophilus Grosset’s toy sailorman’s outfit; 
with a muscular yank he was over the little 
boat’s gunwale. Marthe Broussac jammed 
the tiller down and Blue Peter started on the 
last of his journeys, back to the kindly sea. 


Being Married 


Continued from page 4 


whether she does or does not. If she would 
like to assist, she would stand with you 
near the door. Your respective husbands 
will be making people comfortable some- 
where near by, and the bride and groom will 
be over in another part of the room, or in a 
separate room, surrounded by bridesmaids 
aad congratulating friends. 


Puzzled Brides 


ND what of the bride herself? One of 

the most frequently asked questions is: 

“Should I acknowledge the presents before 
or after the wedding ceremony?” 


It is courteous to acknowledge them as | 
soon as possible after they are received, but 
if this involves too much time during the 
days when time is very precious, a relative 
might write the notes for you. Then after 
the wedding, perhaps during the honey- 
moon, you could yourself acknowledge them 
at your leisure. 

Ts it correct for a bride to be unattended, 
when wearing while with bridal veil, at a 
church wedding? I should like to have one or 
two, but it seems rather expensive. 


It isn’t strictly necessary for the bride to | 
be attended even if she is wearing formal | 


It is not necessary to give-in to that 
headache. It’s a bit old-fashioned! 
The modern woman who feels a head- 
ache coming on at any time, takes 
some tablets of Aspirin and heads 
it off. 


Keep Aspirin tablets handy, and 
keep your engagements. Headaches, 
systemic pains, come at inconvenient 
times. So do colds. You can end 
them before they’re fairly started if 
you'll only remember this handy, 
harmless form of relief. Carry it in 
your purse and insure your comfort 
shopping; your evening’s pleasure 
at the theatre. Those annoying, 
nagging aches that bring a case of 
“nerves” by day are ended in a jiffy. 
Pains that once kept people home 
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are forgotten half an hour after 
you have taken two or three tablets 
of Aspirin! 


The more serious your suffering, 
the more these tablets will help. If 
you get Aspirin, you will get real 
relief. In every package of genuine 
Aspirin tablets are proven directions 
which cover headaches, colds, 
sore throat, toothache, neuralgia, 
neuritis, lumbago, rheumatism, 
sciatica and similar suffering. 


Aspirin tablets won’t fail you, 
and they can’t harm you. They 
don’t depress the heart. They don’t 
upset the stomach. So take them 
whenever you need them, and take 
enough to end the pain. 


CANADA 


ASPIRIN 


TRADE MARK REG. 











Lodge 


offer you new thrills— 


with 1932 economy 


This year Jasper offers you greater 
vacation thrills than ever before — 
and at low rates to fit 1932 economy. 


Lovely Maligne Lake, one of the 
finest trout breeding waters on the 
continent, is open for fishing this 
season for the first time. 


Jasper also offers the exhilaration of 
snow-capped Rockies; the adven- 
ture of trails to ride; of peaks to 
climb; the challenge of a champion- 
ship golf course; a warmed out- 
door swimming pool; and happy 


evenings in the Lodge itself with its 
luxuries and companionships and, 





and the Mighty 
Rocky Mountains 


now, the added attraction of 
the best trout fishing on the 
continent at Maligne Lake. 


All these thrills and amenities you 
may enjoy for $8.00 a day, room 
and meals — with a 10 per cent dis- 
count if you stay two weeks or 
longer. Any Canadian National 
Agent will give you _ illustrated 
booklets and full information. 


Rail Fares are Loner, Too 
To JASPER and RETURN 


From— From— 
Halifax $115.70 Winnipeg $54.50 
Quebec 98.45 Saskatoon 31.35 
Montreal 92.20 Edmonton 11.75 
Ottawa 88.90 Vancouver 35.85 
Toronto 79.55 
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sick. Blood-poisoning may follow, and death 
occur. 

Treatment. All serious wounds should be 
shown to a doctor. Never wash a wound | 
with water, as pus germs are found in it. | 
Paint the wound with iodine to disinfect 
all parts it reaches. Now put on a pad of | 
gauze, but do not touch part of gauze which | 
is to go on the wound. Never touch the} 
wound when putting on dressing, and hold 
gauze in place by a bandage. Collodion, 
court plaster, peroxide of hydrogen, etc., 
are convenient for slight scrapes and 
scratches only, and they rarely cause trouble. 





| 


Hemorrhages 

| Bleeding. Arterial blood is bright red and 
comes in spurts with each beat of the heart, 
| while that from the veins and capillaries is a 
dark purplish color, and flows in a steady 
stream. 

Treatment. For bleeding from wounds, 
first press the finger or the hand over the 
| bleeding point. Second, press on the main 
|artery supplying the wound; if this cannot | 
jbe found, apply bandage as tightly as 
possible above the wound. Improvise a 

tourniquet by knotting a handkerchiel 
loosely around the limb, thrusting a stick 
through it, and twisting it tight. Third, 
raise the part above the rest of the body 80 | 
that the blood may drain out, and support | 
it on pillows. Bathe in ice water, or apply 
ice wrapped in cotton cloths to it. 

If faintness ensues, the sufferer should not 
be immediately roused, as this is Nature's 
remedy and acts by lessening the force and 
activity of the circulation. 

N.B.: Do not give stimulants until the 
bleeding has stopped, unless necessary, as 
shown by extreme weakness, pallor, faint- 
ing, or gasping for air. In cases of hem- 
orrhage, stimulants increase the force and 
power of the heart, and by increasing the 
| blood supply, make it more difficult to stop 
|the bleeding. In any case of continued 
| bleeding call the doctor. 

(Another nursing class next month. Save 
' these lessons and paste in a handy reference 
'book that hangs by the medicine cabinet.) | 


Blue Peter 
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a little of the millions. He caught fervently 


at her hand in the moist tropic dark, mutter- | * 


ing incoherencies. | 
North they went, and the weather grew 
colder, the skies less kind, the sea greyer and 
more open. It was outside Cape Breton | 
that they ran into trouble; a howling north- | 
|easter that held the yacht pointed into it 
| for a day and a half, with her engines at full 
speed and the chief anxiously watching his | 
| pressures. 
| Blue Peter could have shouted as he 
sniffed the tonic gale, tasted the salt of 
water blown and splashed, gave and swung 
/on the bridge to the Aurora's pitch and 
stagger over the climbing seas. The ele- 
ments conspired to blow things out of him 
| Florida and the sultry keys, loose-jawed | 
'men and loose-behaviored women, the life | 
| of the last three months. He ran down. off 
duty, into the saloon for a cup of scalding 
coffee and a biscuit. The place was empty. 
' Madeline was in her cabin, moaning with | 
fear. Blue Peter never gave her a second 
thought, but went back on to the wind- 
swept bridge once more. 

He grinned a wide grin at the sailing 
master up there, and the man looked at him 
with curiosity. | 

“Took a hold on yourself, eh?” he asked. 

Blue Peter stared at him a second under 
the dripping brim of his sou’wester. Then 
he said, ““What d’ye mean, sir?”’ and turned 
away, his eyes to windward. But Blue Peter | 
knew what the master meant, all right. | 

The weather blew over and the Aurora 
turned northwest into the Gulf. Madeline | 
came on deck once more, trim and carefully 
restored to beauty. She stood watching, as | 
Blue Peter conned the yacht into the ragged | 


} 
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The only shoes that won’t burn 
or scald tender feet 


Virgin Wool Cushion 
and Insole of Sea-Island Duck 


makes them shockproof. 


HURLBUT 


| CUSHION-SOLE 
| Shoes «Children 
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Acids In Siamach 
Cause Indigestioh 


Create Sourness, Gas and Pain. 
How to Treat. 


Medical authorities state that nearly 
nine-tenths of the cases of stomach trou- 
ble, indigestion, sourness, burning, gas, 


| bloating, nausea, etc., are due to an excess 


of hydrochloric acid in the stomach. The 
delicate stomach lining is irritated, diges- 
tion is delayed and food sours, causing the 
disagreeable symptoms which every stom- 
ach sufferer knows so well, 

Artificial digestants are not needed in 
such cases and may do real harm, Try 
laying aside all digestive aids and instead 
get from any’ druggist some Bisurated 
Magnesia and take a teaspoonful of pow- 
der or four tablets in water right after 
eating. This sweetens the stomach, pre- 
vents the formation of excess acid and 
there is no sourness, gas or pain. Bisur 
ated Magnesia (in powder or tablet form 
never liquid or milk) is harmless to the 
stomach, inexpensive to take and is the 
most efficient form of magnesia for stom- 
ach purposes. It is used by thousands of 
people who enjoy their meals with no more 
fear of indigestion. 
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ring is taken care of by the best man. and 
so may the fee, if the groom wishes. 


Would you kindly tell me what the groom, 
the best man and ushers should wear at a 
Jairly large church wedding beginning at 
4.80 p.m? 


The groom, the best man and the ushers 
are all attired in similar dress, dependent 
upon the time of the wedding and the 
formality of the occasion. For the formal 
day wedding the men folk should be attired 
in the conventional cutaway coat in black 
or Oxford grey cheviot. The trousers may 
be black and white or black and grey. Black 


The Care of the 


shoes, of course, are worn. A wing collar 
should be cut with a deep V-opening and 
have large, bold wings. With this type of 
collar an Ascot tie is worn. With a turn- 
down collar a four-in-hand tie is correct. 
Black and white or black and grey ties are 
correct. Top hats, grey suede or white 
doeskin gloves and a white boutonniére 
complete the formal costume. 


For informa! wear, in placeof thecutaway, | 
men may wear a short black jacket with | 


grey or striped trousers. Either a silk top 
hat, a bowler or a grey felt Homburg hat 
may be worn with this combination. Hats 
and gloves of the groom and best man are 
left in the vestry during the ceremony. 


Car 1 n Summer 


By J. B. JOHNSON 


HAT are the 
things that 
trouble women 


most in regard to the up- 
keep of their cars? Recently 
the Chatelaine made a sur- 
vey, and the resulting ques- 
tions from readers will be 
answered in this column. 
This month we have 
selected those that apply 
generally to the care of the 
car in the summer time. 

Question: 

What care does the car need in summer? 

The automobile power plant is a heat 
engine. Its power is derived from the expan- 
sion of gases resulting from the combustion 
of a mixture of air and gasoline in the 
cylinders. Kept within bounds this heat 
“makes the wheels go round’’—too much 
or too little causes trouble sooner or later, 
and sometimes almost instantly. Air, water 
and oil collaborate in the dissipation of 
excess heat. 

In the winter time, engines must be 
guarded from extremes of cold stiff lubri- 
cation, frozen radiators. In the summer, 
care should be directed to protect them 
from overheating. Lubrication, preventing 
friction, and the water-cooling system must 
be kept functioning efficiently. 


Lubrication—The frictional surfaces of the 
working parts of the engine are lubricated 
by oil, the moving parts of the chassis 
wheels, gears, shafts, and so on, by heavy 
oil or grease. If the oil is allowed to become 
dirty with metal particles carbon and dust, 
it becomes a grinding compound that will 
hasten engine wear. So too, with grease. 

In the summer, particularly when the car 
is driven over dusty roads, oil and grease 
should be checked frequently and kept 
always up to par, both in quantity and 
quality. 


Water—The water in the radiator cools 
the engine, and is in turn cooled by the 
passage of air through the radiator core 
by the fan. The cooling system, therefore, 
includes not only the water system and the 
pump which keeps it circulating, but also 
the radiator hood itself and the fan. Some 
kinds of anti-freeze leave deposits in the 
pipes and tubes of the water-cooling system 
which must be removed. To keep the 
cooling system in first class order, (1) see 
that the pipes and tubes of the water system 
are thoroughly clean, and not choked with 
rust, silt sludge, or the residue left by the 
anti-freeze; (2) see that the pump is working 


The New Ford V 8 
Victoria Model 





properly; (3) make sure that 
the fan is running smoothly, 
and that the fan belt is 
tight, not slipping; and (4) 


passages in the radiator core 
free of clay. dust, grass, flies, 
and any such foreign 
matter, so that a constant 


through and over the motor. 


Battery— The battery 
generates the electricity 
which cranks the engine, lights the lamps 
and ignites the explosive mixture in the 
cylinders, by an electro-chemical action 
between the battery plates and solutions 
contained in the battery cells. Evaporation 
of this solution which is naturally speeded 
up in summer, should be replenished with 
distilled water, and the solution never 
allowed to get below the top of the battery 
plates Avoid overcharging in summer. 


Tires—Heat is the worst enemy of rubber. 
Tires are protected from it by the use of 
fabric in the tire covering. The average 
semi-balloon tire is manufactured to carry 
from thirty to thirty-five pounds pressure 
from the inside. In summer, particularly 
when travelling at a high speed, the tires 
become heated, the air inside them grows 
hot and expands, straining the tire fabric. 
Blow-outs at weak places sometimes result. 
It is therefore advisable prior to making 
long fast trips to reduce the inflation pres- 
sure by a couple of pounds. Here too the 
advice of the makers of the tires should be 
sought and followed. 

Question: How ts a car cranked? 

To crank some of the new twelve- and 
sixteen-cylinder cars is a task beyond the 
strength of nine men out of ten. Even the 
six- and eight-cylinder cars are not easy to 
crank, and it is worth while watching the 
battery and avoiding the emergency if at all 
possible. Should it happen, put the car out 
of gear, open the throttle slightly, close the 
spark tightly. Hold the crank handle in the 
curve of the fingers with the thumb along- 
side the fingers—many hands have been 
badly sprained through holding the crank 
handle between the thumb and fingers. 
With the handle cradled thus, give the 
crank a couple of easy turns, then a quick 
thrust upward. In cool weather, 
engine refuses to “ 


ignition, pull out the choke, and turn the 

crank two complete revolutions thus causing 

a fresh rich gasoline mixture to fill the 
Continued on page 78 
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At incomparable Lake Louise. 


es....Lake Louise 
Banff...in one 


epochal tour plan 


HERE, IN CANADA, is an unrivalled moun- 
tain playground, described by Edward 
Whymper, the famous Alpinist, as “fifty 
Switzerlands in one’. Have you ever seen 
it? This year you can ... for 61% glorious 
days at an all-expense rate of $60. 


You’LL visit world famous resorts such as 
Banff and Lake Louise ... swim in their 
marvellous pools, golf, dance in great ball- 
rooms, canoe on a shimmering lake under a 
moon which touches the mountain peaks to 
silver. You'll visit charming Chalet- 
Bungalow Camps, close to the mountains’ 
heart ... seeing unspoiled nature at her 
grandest, meeting cowboys and guides and 
buck-skinned Indians, storing up unforget- 


table living pictures. 


YOU'LL MOTOR 124 MILES... . to Banff, 
Johnston Canyon, Lake Louise, Moraine Lake, 
Valley of the Ten Peaks, the Great Divide, 
Wapta Lake, Yoho Valley and Takakkaw Falls, 
Emerald Lake and the Kicking Horse Pass. 


STAY FOR 614 GLORIOUS DAYS 
where the “gay world” 


YOU'LL 
at Chateau Lake Louise, 
summers, at Wapta and Yoho Chalet-Bungalox 
Camps, and Emerald Lake Chalet, with their 


snug cabins. 
ALL THIS FOR ONLY $60 


your vacation or enjoy the tour on your way to 
Coast and Alaska. 


. make this 


or from the Pacific 


Canadian Pacitic 


Glorious Days 


in the CANADIAN ROCKIES 
ALL EXPENSES ; 








At Emerald Lake, beneath rugged Mt. Bur- 
gess, the chalet and cosy log cabins are 
mirrored in purest emerald. 





You see wild moose, elk, bear cubs, along 

124 motor miles of sun-striped forest, wild 

Kicking Horse Canyon, Great Divide — 
2 National Parks. 


LOW SUMMER 
4 Fate 

\ 
Ro FROM ALL 


POINTS in CANADA 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
and full details from any 
Canadian Pacific Agent. 


Hotels 


AND BREWSTER TRANSPORT CO. {Gray Lines} 
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ERE at last is a real 

comfort, long-wear- 
ing, non-perspiring shoe for sum- 
mer wear. A shoe that over twenty- 
five thousand Canadian people were 
quick to discover in the shoe stores 
throughout the Dominion. 


Nothing more could be said for 
them than this: namely, that many 
more thousands will be wearing 
them this year. 


Made in sizes and half sizes for 
Men, Women, Boys, Girls and 
Infants. 


Sisman’s Scampers can be obtained 
at your favorite shoe store. 
To secure the right qual- 
ity, make sure you see the 
Sisman trade 
mark sewn on 
the tongue of 
each shoe. 


The 
T. Sisman 
Shoe Co., 
Limited, 


Aurora, Ontario 


A Chureh Choir 


always lends dignity to a service of worship when it is properly gowned. 
Does your choir wear gowns? 
Perhaps you have been seeking a method of raising funds to provide 
If that is the case, you will be interested in learning how 
such funds can be raised by a method that is pleasant and dignified 
to use, and requires only a minimum of effort. 

Write today and comp'ete details will be sent you at once. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


Association Division 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2 


Works Wonders in the 
Care of Your Hair 


Massace the scalp with the Oint- 
memt to remove the dandruff. 
Then shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap to cleanse the hair and re- 
store its natural gloss 

and vigor. 


Ointment 25c and 50c. 
Canadian Depot: 
J.T. Wait ampany, Ltd., 














white, although it is usual to have a maid- 
of-honor, but this you can decide upon for 
yourself. Certainly, there is no hard and 
fast rule regarding the presence of atten- 
dants, except in the event of the bride being 
a widow or divorced, when she should have 
no attendants. If it is simply a question of 
expense, however, you should not worry. 


| There need be no additional expense beyond 


a small gift to the bridesmaids. The brides- 


| maids are expected to pay for their own 


dresses, of course. It is really rather com- 
forting to have one person of your own age 
to share the burden of preparation with, and 
if you have an intimate friend or a sister 
whom you would like to ask, you will be 
glad of having had a maid-of-honor. But 


| don’t go out of your way to ask someone 


uncongenial, simply for the sake of being 
attended. 


In two months time I am going to be 
married. I have a large numb-.+ of friends, 
and while the wedding won't be arnate, it will 
have to be quite big. I am worried because 
most of my friends are not free during the 
day, and I have heard that evening weddings 
are ‘‘not done.” In my case tt will have to be 
“done.” What should I wear? I don’t like 
to wear a sleeveless dress, but I want to do the 


thing properly. 


Don’t let your evening wedding worry 
you. While evening may not be socially 
popular just now as a time for marrying, 
custom and convenience have made it a 
very normal hour with Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
in-the-Street. After all, when it is a question 
of a choice between courtesy to your friends 
and being ‘‘smart,”’ there is little doubt as 
to which is the correct thing to do. The 
correct time to get married is the time that 
is most convenient to you, your future 
husband, your people, and your friends. 

I sympathize with you in your prejudice 
against sleeveless wedding dresses. The 
usual décolleté of evening wear does not 
seem very suited to the solemn traditions 
of a wedding. But there is no reason, with 
styles as they are at present, why you 
shouldn’t wear long sleeves and still wear 
the gown afterward. If the wedding dress 
were of lace, for instance, it would be very 
lovely afterward, tinted or dyed, and worn 
as a formal afternoon dress. Or the style 
could be so chosen as to allow the sleeves 
to be taken out and the neckline lowered 
afterward. The small dop sleeves which 
grace so many evening dresses nowadays 
would be very lovely for your bridesmaids. 

It is very important that your groom 
should ‘‘match”’ his bride in dress. This is a 
point often overlooked at formal weddings. 
When the bride is in formal white, the 
groom must be in corresponding formal 
attire; which for your evening wedding 
would be tail coat, white waistcoat, wing 
collar and white tie, white kid gloves, white 
boutonniére and black patent leather shoes. 
The best man, ushers and father of the 
bride, should also wear the full evening 
dress. 


When should the bride change into her 
going-away things? Where would she sit at 
the wedding breakfast? 


After the wedding breakfast or supper, as 
the case may be, she may go upstairs to 
change whenever she likes. If it is a large 
wedding with a number of attendants, the 
bride and groom sit at a separate table with 
the maid of honor, best man, bridesmaids 
and ushers. The families of the bride and 
groom, and the clergyman and his wife, sit 
together at another table. If, however, the 
breakfast is going to be quite a small, 
informal family affair, it will be handled like 
any ordinary luncheon. 


Dress and the Groom 


HICH brings us to the groom, who 

is, after all, a very necessary person 

in the proceedings. His problems are chiefly 

confined to (1) dress, (2) the ring, and (3) 
the clergyman’s fee. 

The clergyman’s fee has already been 

dealt with. The precise amount depends on 

what the groom feels he can afford. The 
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You needn’t reach in it 
to clean it 


Scrussine and scouring toilet bowls 
is old-fashioned. It’s no job for a 
woman. Sani-Flush does the dirty 
work for you. And it keeps the toilet 
sparkling clean and sanitary. 








Just sprinkle a bit of this germ- 
killing cleanser in the bowl (direc- 
tions on the can), then flush. Down 








go dangerous bacteria and unsightli- 






ness. The porcelain ,glistens, spot- 
lessly. The hidden trap that serub- 
bing will never clean is purified 
and safe, and plumbing remains 










unharmed. 





At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 35c. Distributed by Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. (Another use for Sani-F lush 






—cleaning automobile radiators. See 






directions on can.) 





How BLONDES 


hold their sweethearts 


EN STAY in love with the blonde who makes 
iV the most of her hair. She does it with 
Blondex, the powdery shampoo that sets light 
hair aglow with new lustrous beauty— keeps it 
golden-bright and radiantly gleaming. Brings 
back real blonde color tostringy, faded light hair 
without injurious chemicals. Blondex bubbles 
instantly into a frothy, searching foam that 
routs out every bit of scalp dust —stimulates 
hair roots. Leaves hair soft and silky. Let 
Blondex make your hair unforgettably alluring. 
Try it today and see the difference. At all drug 
and department stores. 





_ 
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W/ HAT gives a husband so much pleasure, what fills 
him with so much pride as having his good judgment 
confirmed? The three chocolate marvels shown on this 
page are just the kind that make your guests say to him 
“You certainly picked a clever wife for yourself!” 

To serve your guests something made with chocolate is 
the surest way to win the compliment that pleases him so 
much, because chocolate is an amazingly popular flavour. 

For a dessert that is rich-flavoured, satisfying and 
dainty, the DUCHESS CHOCOLATE PUDDING is hard 
to equal. Even your most proper guest will not refuse a 
second helping. 

DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE! Most likely you already have 
a recipe for that good old favourite. But try the recipe 
for the tender, chocolate-rich cake shown on this page, 
and see if this isn’t your favourite recipe from now on! 

CHOCOLATE DROP CAKES are nubbly little bits of 
goodness, splendid for serving with ice cream, fruit com- 
pote or for nibbling at the bridge table. No matter 
how rushed you are, there’s always time to make them. 


MM 





















BAKE R’S 


( HOCOLATE 


Devil’s Food Cake. See page 17 “Baker’s Best Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes.” 


Recipes for these, and for more than a hundred and thirty 
other chocolate marvels are to be found in the new cook- 
book——“‘Baker’s Best Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes.” Use 


the coupon—get your FREE copy! 


For Perfect Results There’s No Substitute for Baker's f 


Unsweetened Chocolate 


Probably, like most good housewives, you have a cake of 
Baker’s Chocolate on your pantry shelf, because Baker’s 
Chocolate has been a household stand-by for 151 years. 
If so, you can be sure your chocolate dishes will be second 
to none for depth and richness of flavour. 

For all these years, Walter Baker’s Unsweetened Choco- 
late has been the finest to be bought, mellow and creamy 
smooth. It is made of the world’s choicest cocoa beans, 
sorted, selected, roasted and blended with the skill of 
generations. Its goodness has set a standard unequaled 
today. Ask for Baker’s Premium No. 1 Chocolate. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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CHOCOLATE DROP CAKES 


1% cups sifted Swans Down 2 eggs, well beaten 
Cake Flour 3 squares Baker’s Unsweet- 

11% teaspoons baking powder , ened Chocolate, melted 

¥4 teaspoon salt 34 cup nut meats, coarsely 

broken 
¥4 cup butter or other shorte 34 cup raisins 
ening ¥Y% cup milk 

1 cup sugar Y, teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift 
together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar grad- 
ually, and cream together until light and fluffy. Add eggs, 
chocolate, nuts, and raisins, and beat well. Add flour, alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a time. Beat after each 
addition until smooth. Add vanilla, Drop by teaspoons into 
small, greased cup-cake pans. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 10 
minutes, or until done. Makes 314 dozen cakes. 


All measurements are level 


“Baker’s Best Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes’ 
New Cook-Book—FREE 


Get your copy of this thrilling new cook-book, with its 137 
recipes for chocolate and cocoa treats—cakes, puddings, can- 
dies, cookies, ice creams, frostings, fillings, sauces, homemade 
soda fountain beverages, steaming hot cups. If you had an 
inkling how good they all are you could hardly wait for this 
beautifully illustrated book, It’s rree — seng, off the coupon 
without a moment’s delay. 






Duchess Chocolate Pud- 
ding. See page 44, 
“Baker’s Best Chocolate 
and Cocoa Recipes.” 








———- 


Consumer Service Department, C8-32 


GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 


Please send free copy of your new 60-page “‘Baker’s Best 
Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes”. 
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(TRIPLE PLUS) 


Ranx food values hidden 
in mellow cheese flavor! 
Precious elements richly 
concentrated, as in very 
few other foods! Health- 
protective elements of many 
foods—in one! That is 
what we have been giving 
you in Kraft Velveeta for 
two years now—and we 
didn’t know it! ... Flavor, 
yes. All the flavor of 
Cheddar cheese. Being 
cheese makers, we knew we 
had that in Velveeta. Also 
we knew Velveeta contained 
certain qualities of milk 
lost in ordinary cheese mak- 
ing. But we’re surprised at 
all the nutritional values of 
Velveeta as attested by the 
Food Committee of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion. Read them at the 
right. See why Velveeta 
has been given a nutritional 
rating of plus, plus, plus... 
We think you'll agree your 
family should have this de- 
licious cheese food regularly 


KRAFT-PHENIX PRODUCTS 
Cheese - Salad Dressing - Mayonnaise 





The Food Committee of the 
American Medical 
Association has checked 
these points: 








Plain or cooked, Velveeta is as di- 
y gestible as milk itself. 


In its balance of food elements, 
Velveeta is unique. 


Velveeta is rich in Vitamin A 
y which comes in butter and cream, 
spinach and carrots. Thus it 
promotes growth and is parti- 
cularly effective in building up 
an inner resistance to colds, 
throat and lung infections. 









, Velveeta, because of its balanced 

y Calcium and Phosphorus, is a 

safeguard against unsound teeth 
and bones. 


The protein of Velveeta is practi- 
cally complete for the building of 
firm flesh. 


Pasteurized, pack- 
aged, Velveeta is 
completely pro- 
tected until you 
open it in your 
kitchen. 
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and often. So many ways 


to serve it! Spread on 
crackers. Toasted in sand- 
wiches. Cooked in main 
dishes. Order a half pound 
package from your grocer 
to-day and for a free recipe 
booklet, “Cheese and Ways 
to Serve It,” write the 
Home Economics Dept., 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 
Limited, 147 St. Paul St. 
West, Montreal, P.Q. 
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CHILDREN ! 


Next month brings you a 
new series of cut-outs that 
you Il love to make and 


play with every day. 





The Caterpillars Courtship 


by MARGARET NICKERSON 


More of Chatelaine’s Nonsense 
Verses for the children 


The Cricket saw the Caterpillar coming down the lane, 

“Well, I declare, | do believe he's coming here again; 

Since he has been the agent for the firm of ‘Reeds and Rushes’ 
He's been here every other day to sell his brooms and brushes. 
You'd think I'd nothing else to do but sit and hear him talk; 

The maid will say I'm not at home, I've gone out for a walk. 


2k oe * 


“You'd think he'd rather stay at home the hottest day in summer, 
I must admit he is indeed a most persistent drummer; 

But how he ever stands the heat in that great velvet coat 

And all that heavy underwear, with muffler ‘round his throat, 

Is more than I can understand. I suppose | should admit him; 
Perhaps a drop of honey-dew will help me to outwit him.” 


K 8 wk 


W hen Cater pillar rang the bell she met him at the door. 

“This time,” said he, Il have not come on business as before. 
You keep your house so very neat you need no brush nor broom, 
I came to ask if I may sit with you within your room. 

You have the most attractive house of any in the thicket, 

But don't you sometimes feel alone, my very dear Miss Cricket?” 


* ok * 


The Cater pillar’s fouering words had Cricket all a-fluster, 

He could have sold her anything from broom to feather duster. 

She rang the bell and had the maid bring iced dew on a salver, 

And ony answered, “Yes, my dear,” when asked if he could have 
er. 

So now the Cricket’s little house is filled with joy and laughter, . 

And she and Caterpillar live most happily “ever after.” 


7 


Illustrations by 
RUTH SALTER WAINWRIGHT 
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Three pieces from a gay coffee set in Shelly china 
have solid handles that are very gay and altrac- 
tive for the breakfast table. 


The 
OPE CHEST 


by CONSTANCE TEMPLETON 


The hope chest itself is 
sketched through cour- 
tesy of Knechtels Ltd., 
and is a Lane chest in 


L. IT IS TRUE, as many wise women have 
declared it to be, that trousseau linens should last the 
household for the first ten years at least, those who 
stock their hope chests this year are lucky indeed! 
Prices are so low. Moreover, with a careful choos- 
ing, styles may be chosen that will not go too far out 
of fashion, for, like clothes, household styles are in a 
happy position midway between the fussy feminine 
and the plainly tailored. Whichever way the mode 
swings within the next few years, many of the styles 
in the stores now will still remain well within the 
fashion picture. What a comforting thought that is, 
at a time when quality appeals more strongly than 
at any other in the whole of a housewifely career! 
Everything nowadays conspires to help the trous- 
seau linen to a long life. The chest itself is cedar- 
lined as well as dust- 
proof, so that woollens 
and linens come from 
it as sweet and whole 
as on the day they 
\ went in. No danger of 
ry finding the best 
i damask tablecloth mil- 
i dewed, or the precious 
Afghan riddled with 
bites! 

In choosing the 
chest, however, it is 
sometimes easy to 
overlook the very 
things that make it 
valuable. If the cedar 
lining is too thin, no 


The butterfly luncheon set, complete, and 
ready to make, is No. C-102, and can be 
ordered from the Chatelaine handicraft studio. 




























old English design. The blanket the bride-to-be 
is holding ts @ Kenwood, with satin-bound 
edges—and the other is the *‘Sana-cell’’ blanket, 
through the courtesy of Bates and Innes, Lid. 
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Community 
plate now 
matches tts 
Deauville 
pattern on china 
and silver—a 
smart innovation 
which every 
woman appre- 
ciales, 


W hat treasures 1s the wise bride 
choosing to last her household 


through the years ahead? 


matter how fine the outside appearance, the 
aromatic oil will dry out, and long before the 
first ten years have winged into the past, trous- 
seau treasures stored in it may be spoiled. Cedar 
linings, to retain their efficacy, should be at 
least three-quarters of an inch thick. This is the 
measurement set by government experimentalists 
in the United States. 

To conserve the cedar aroma inside the chest, 
the best makers use strips of bronze and auto- 
matic locks that ensure airtight closing, and 
hinges specially designed to allow no possibility 
of the fumes escaping. 

Usually the heavier things are kept to the 
bottom to avoid crushing, and if there is going 
to be much packing and repacking, as blankets, 
tea towels, bedspreads and lingerie are added to 
the collection piece by piece, each individual 
item should be wrapped in tissue paper and so kept free 
from dust and moth infection as it is lifted in and out. 
Never on any pretext use newspapers for this. The cedar 
oil has a chemical reaction on the printer’s ink that may 
leave the news of the day indelibly printed on the sheets 
and pillow cases. 

Speaking of these, there may be a question whether they 
be white or colored. According to those who know such 
things, fashion has no preference. Certainly the pastel 
tints are charming in less formal rooms, but the plain white 
are equally as smart. One decorator suggests colored 
bedding for the master bedroom, and plain white for the 
others. That, she says, allows for variation, just in case 
one gets tired of pale mauve cotton under one’s chin and 
decides on a week of white for a change. 

White table linen, too, is a highlight of fashion again, 
particularly for formal use. Tinted damasks are used for 
small dinner parties, but when grandeur is the order of the 
day, linen must be white. At luncheon and breakfast, 
cloths and table napkins are as gay as they choose—cross 
stitch has come back for them in the same designs and 
motifs used in last century samplers. Another pretty idea 
that is carried out in dozens of different color combinations, 
is to hemstitch bands of pastel-colored linen together in a 
wide border for a colored centre; and yet another is to 
interweave colored threads in the linen, as one does some- 
times on handkerchiefs, tying a colored thread to the end 
of warp or woof thread and pulling it gently into the cloth. 
Appliqués are very popular, too, in bizarre patterns and 
colors. 

But wait! These things go on the top of the Hope Chest! 
So take them all out again, one by one, until we get the 
heavy pieces tucked away. 

Blankets are eager exponents of color in the new blanket 
standard of warmth without weight. 


The new butler-spreadets and teaspoons are from the You may have them in darker tones of 
International Silver Co., of Canada, and show the the colors of the sheets, or plan them 
smart “ Her Majesty” design. The three other pieces for a bright color note at the foot of 
are Community plate, in the new Lady Hamilton the bed. There are quite inexpensive 
design. Porrits & Spencer loaned the smart two-loned makes that will wear excellently if 

blanket with satin-bound edges. 


properly cared [Continued on page 76} 
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... and used only one tablespoon- 
ful (a quarter of a package) of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. I had 
enough gelatine left to make an- 
other dessert, a salad, and a bounti- 
ful main dish. Each recipe was 
sufficient to serve our whole family 
(6 servings). Knox is not only the 
finest and most economical gela- 
tine, but because it is the real 
gelatine, it also has the greatest 
variety of uses. It has no flavoring, 
coloring or sweetening. Therefore, 
you can combine it with almost 
any food. In gelatine dishes made 
with Knox you get real fruit 
flavors and colorings. Send for 
the FREE Knox Recipe Books: 
“Food Economy” and “Dainty 
Desserts and Salads”. 





STRAWBERRY SPONGE (Illustrated) 


(6 Servings) 


I level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine— 
% cup cold water— cup boiling water—% cup 
sugar—l cup strawberry juice and pulp—1 table- 
spoonful lemon juice—2 egg whites—salt—% cup 
cream or evaporated milk. 

Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar and 
fruit juice and pulp. When it begins to thicken, 
fold in whipped cream or whipped evaporated 
milk, then add egg whites beaten until very stiff. 
Turn into wet mold and chill. When firm, un- 
mold and garnish with whole berries and whipped 
cream or whipped evaporated milk. Or, serve 
the Strawberry Sponge with whole berries on 
sponge cake, 


KNOX 





ts the real 
GELATINE 


2 
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KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C, 
140 St. Paul Street West, Montreal. 









Please mail me, FREE, your two books, “Dainty 
Desserts and Salads” and “Food Economy”, 
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Eaual Rights 





Pan-broiled Salmon Steaks 
Tartare Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Fresh Spinach 
Chilled Lemon Pudding 
Tea or Coffee 


Lunches or Suppers 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Cabbage and Peanut Salad 
Bran Muffins 
Fresh Pineapple 
Tea or Coffee 


Broiled Liver or Kidneys 
Baked Potatoes 
Radishes Green Onions 
Canned Peaches 
Cocoa 


Salmon or Tuna Fish Salad 
Toasted Biscuits 
Vanilla Junket with Chopped Nuts 
Tea or Coffee 





for Husbands . 


an arresting and 
unusual article in 
June CHATELAINE, 


“Husbands” says Isabel Turnbull 
Dingman, “will get social self-govern- 
ment when, like India, they prove | 
they are worthy of it!” 


Why is it so few husbands can ask 
“the boys” in for an evening, whereas 
a wife has any number of “hen par- 
ties” after marriage? 


Ts it true that a man must lose most | 
of his cronies after marriage? That 
he is too busy keeping his wife’s en- 
gagements to arrange any of his own 
—except for lodge nights? 


You'll find much food for thought 
in this discussion scheduled for June. 











Bake Your Own Bread 


Continued from page 21 


| variations is made by one of two methods. 


The short fermentation process which is 
practical with compressed yeast or the 
sponge method, necessary when dried yeast 
is used. In the former case, all the ingredi- | 
ents are mixed at once to a dough of medium 
stiffness, let rise until double in bulk, then 
kneaded, formed into loaves, let rise again 
and baked. The sponge process requires a 
longer time. Only enough flour is added to 
the yeast and liquid to form a batter, and 
this is left to rise, usually overnight. It is 
then mixed to a dough, set to rise again for 
several hours, kneaded, formed into loaves | 
and baked after they have again doubled in 
bulk. 

Correct temperature at all stages of bread 
making is of the utmost importance. It 
should not be below seventy-five degrees nor 
higher than ninety degrees Fahrenheit. It 
should be kept constant and even. Have the 
liquid nearly tepid before adding it to the 
yeast. Warm the flour slightly and keep the 
dough in a suitable place where it will not | 
become chilled or overheated during the 
fermentation. To avoid a crust forming, 
cover the dough while it is rising. 

Kneading is difficult to describe but with | 
a little practice one quickly develops the 
knack. It should be done thoroughly and | 
vigorously to distribute the yeast cells and 
gas bubbles evenly and make a good texture. 
The gluten of the flour is developed during 
the process, allowing good expansion and 
ensuring lightness to the product. Do not 
add more flour than necessary and keep the 


| dough soft, working until it has the smooth 


| variations of a bread dough. 


satiny feel which means a tender fine-grained 
loaf. 

Rolls, buns and fancy loaves are but 
The same | 





57¢ serves this delicious dinner for 4 


HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 
BACON PEAS 
BRAN MUFFINS and BUTTER 
CUP CUSTARD TEA 








OU can place a generous, well balanced meal for 
four on your table—with Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
—for just 57c. Thrifty but nourishing! 

Heinz Spaghetti is cooked to a melting tenderness in 
a savoury sauce of fresh tomatoes, special cheese and 
rich cream. The recipe is one that came from a famous 
Italian chef. Heinz Cooked Spaghetti deserves a fre- 
quent and regular place on your luncheon and dinner 
menus. A real, tasty treat. A meal in itself! 

Extra flavour and extra quality are cooked and sealed 
into every tin—in the true Heinz fashion. Order a 
supply of Heinz Cooked Spaghetti today — convenient 
sizes — very reasonably priced. 





Made by Heinz, Leamington, Ont. Estab. 1909 


HEINZ 


SPAGHETTI 


COOKED 
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Baking Soda Bath 
Sor a quick COME-BACK! 


When you come home after a gruel- 
ling day at the office . . . your nerves 
; all “on edge”... your muscles sore 
/ and aching . . . try a Baking Soda Bath 

for complete relaxation. 

Pour a half-pound package of Cow 

Brand Baking Soda into a tub of 
warm water, Slide in... lie back... 
relax: What a restful bath for relieving 
fatigue . . . how it smooths the edges 
off jagged nerves! After a brisk rub- 
down you'll feel like a new person. 


Cow Brand Soda 
Cleans Teeth! 


PRET PeTE ERP 





Cow Brand Baking Soda is a re- 
markably efficient dentifrice. It hasa 
natural “bite” . < « just enough to re- 
move stains and film without injury 
to enamel. 

Use Cow Brand just as you would 
any tooth powder... pour a little into 
your hand and use as much as the 
moistened brush wil' pick up. Use it 
regularly and you'll marvel at the new 
beauty and brilliance of your teeth. 


Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bi- 
carbonate of Soda 
and is equally good 
for medicinal and 
cooking uses. 


Send for these 
Sree booklets 





CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 
2715 Reading Street, Montreal, Que. 


Please send me free booklets describing 
the cooking and medicinal uses of Cow 
Brand Baking Soda. 





Continued from page 20 


Tips on Twosome Cooking | 


SRN E SS suis 0's SK nce is aia ors 6 
MOS: 0 LON rE VS camber Oe ee 
PRCUE ikke ods tcuce ta coe DOUNE 
Granulated sugar...........5 pounds 
LUC CUORE cic seek ve neces sO Uns 
BR MOOT ook asec ae s.as pews poOune 
BSOWN SUBAP. soos ns coo 0s ee POUNGS 
Tea ES he 15 655.564 04:0.5:s sce ok 
| Baking powder.............1 tin (Ib.) 


.. 1 package 


Baking soda......... ; 
....1 package 


Cream of tartar........ 


SRN ENR. 5 owe 04.6 shld oak a6) ae 
EN, v2.5. sie kcivaness +0 a 
PN iu ie cs comme tens o4s +4 1 quart 
NS eee Wc decthe are eles s0.hs Faw 
Shortening..... eumceeeue As 03 1 pound 

Se IE. 65's Chis tus redise cece cs + sh OOM 

Chocolate...... pin rks New nee 1 cake 

Ber OME.) sss 648 Cee bac sd DOK OF ar 
DURES... ..cs.0.00 pate ens-s sak POU DOX 


14 pound box 
..2 ounce box 


Mustard....... 
Cinnamon..... 


 SWUIIOEE, ©... so ve cece se. @ OUNCE DOX 
Pastry flour.............1 smaii sack 
ie Mee TOU. . 600 nes: Sere ye 1 box 
Whole grain flour.........2-3 pounds 
ee Qe. 
Cream of Wheat...........1 package 
NOOUPIIIORL.. «. vs-veiceee es ones e POUNGS 
Cornstarch....... Oe eer 1 package 
MT. sR. Che Che's eho cack UO 
i MUS. 0s Vo. cs's ose oc ces ak SCRRED 
TUMORI... oSia vies oc cece 50k PRCRAME 
SAME TRMERIIOES «onc bso seoe oe 1 package 





| A selection of canned fruits, vegetables, 
| meats, fish and soups. 

Additions or subtractions will be made to 
suit individual tastes, circumstances and 
storage space. 


Ir DAILY marketing it is not always 
wise or economical to buy just the 
| amount needed at the time. In the case of 
|meats, many housekeepers, to avoid the 
monotony of left-overs, buy the most 
|expensive steaks and chops almost exclu- 
|sively. But there are other delicious meat 
| possibilities for the small family if one 
'studies them. Certain meats are as easily 
prepared for two as for eight, for example: 


Hamburg steak Sweetbreads 
| Chops (lamb, veal or Sausages 
pork ) Sliced ham 
Steaks Bacon 
Liver Stews 
Kidneys Round steaks 


Roasts need not be reserved for company 
meals, for quite economical and tasty roasts 
may be obtained in small sizes. A two-pound 

| pot roast is quite satisfactory, but needs a 
little more watching while cooking. 
Slices of meat, fairly thick, may be rolled, 
| tied and roasted, or may be spread with a 
| dressing before rolling. Small rib roasts or 
loin roasts weighing two or three pounds 
may be purchased, and any left-overs made 
into hash, shepherd’s pie, meat balls, meat 
loaf or a casserole of beef with vegetables. 
| A baked ham is nearly always too large, 
but delicious cottage hams or cottage rolls 
are excellent and may be bought in the 
quantity desired. A thick slice of ham, 
baked and served with fruit, mustard or 
| raisin sauce is almost a company dish; it is 
| so enticing. 

Small whole fish or steaks from the larger 
varieties are practical and shellfish are ideal 
for the small family. 

The amount of fresh vegetables purchased 
will depend on storage facilities. Vegetables 
are in general, obtainable in any desired 
amounts and many may appear twice in 
very different guise. Cabbage, for instance, 
| provides a crisp salad one day and a day or 
so later appears cooked. 

| Most fruits, also, come in individual 
portions, but if a box of berries proves too 
many or a pineapple too large, the left- 
overs may be added to desserts such as ice 
creams or jellies and may be used in fruit 
‘cups or as fillings for tarts. 











In purchasing canned goods it is simply a | 
question of buying the kind and size desired. 
Soups, fruits, vegetables, meats and fish are | 
available in tins suited to the small family 
and are quite indispensable. Similarly, 
pickles, relishes, sauces, garnishes and other 
accessories come in small containers. It is 
advisable to keep an emergency shelf full of 
just such materials as mentioned in this 
paragraph, with possibly some canned milk, 
a jar of salad dressing, some fancy cheese 
and sandwich spreads to look after any | 
emergency. 

Proper preparation of the foods is an 
essential both for attractive and economical 
meals. Carefully following every detail of a 
good recipe will ensure satisfactory results, 
and practice will make perfect. The young 
housekeeper should be in possession of a 
good cook book or other collection of tested 
recipes, and right here we call attention to 
the many very excellent recipe booklets 
which are sent free of charge by food manu- 
facturers. But, you say, the recipes all 
serve five or six people. In most cases 
excellent products result when half the 
recipe is used, and as you perfect each 
recipe write the amounts used in the margin 
of your cook book so that you won’t need 
to do a little arithmetic problem every time 
you bake. There is another point of interest 
when using a fraction of a recipe—if only 
part of an egg is required, beat it slightly, 
measure by spoonfuls and add the amount 
needed. Or in many cases you will find it 
quite satisfactory to add the whole egg and 
reduce the liquid somewhat. 

Many products may be made in fairly 
generous quantities and either used in} 
different ways or kept in the refrigerator to 
be baked as needed. In the latter case such 
foods as pastry, roll dough and _ ice-box 
cookies keep perfectly and are quickly 
baked when needed. Some other materials 
that can be cooked and will keep are salad 
dressings, pudding sauces, chocolate syrup 
and steamed fruit puddings. 

When serving the same recipe in different 
ways, we find that a cake batter is delicious 
served hot as a pudding, or it may be baked 
in loaves, layers or cup cakes. Baking 
powder biscuit dough may be used for 
shortcakes at one meal, may be split and 
toasted for another, or may be rolled with 
sugar, spice and fruit to make a tea ring. 
From the one lot of pastry can be made 
covers for meat pies as well as dessert pies 
and tarts, or it may be formed into cheese 
straws or used for afternoon tea turnovers. 
Even the cookie dough may be varied at 
each baking by the addition of fruit, nuts | 
or a different flavoring or spice. 

The housekeeper for two will find her 
results more successful and her waste less if | 
she possesses a selection of small utensils. 
A small casserole, individual ramekins and 
custard cups, a set of six muffin tins, a small | 
frying pan, a one-pint saucepan and doubie | 
boiler, small loaf and cake tins and one or | 
two small bowls will considerably lessen the 
work and improve the results. 

Success is certainly within the reach of | 
all. When we think of young housekeepers | 
about to step into one of the modern con-' 
venient kitchens that the homes of today | 
boast, and take up the business of home- | 
making with so many conveniences and 
opportunities to help them, we must confess 
that we feel for them nought but envy. 


Dinners 


Tomato Soup 
Roast Beef (a thick steak, rolled) 
Browned Potatoes Buttered Carrots 
Rhubarb Betty 
Tea or Coffee | 


Lamb Stew with Vegetables 
Buttered Asparagus 
Individual Caramel Custards 
Drop Cookies 
Tea or Coffee 
Continued on page 63 





*Never dis- 
solve lye in 
hot water. 
The action 
of the lye it- 


the water. 


GILLETT’S 
LYE 3 
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Wash grease 








off pans 


without scouring 


ee 


Messy kitchen jobs 


easier with 


Gillett’s Lye... 


T’S amazing! The quick, easy way 
Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye lifts 
grime right off a greasy pan! 

Just pour in a solution of one tea- 
spoonful of Gillett’s Lye dissolved in 
a quart of lukewarm or cold water.* 
Instantly the grease dissolves . . 
without scouring. 


Use Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye for 
all your household cleaning . . . for 
cleansing toilet bowls . . . for clearing 
clogged drains. Kills germs, too. And 
banishes odors as it cleans. 

Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye cannot harm 
enamel, granite ware or agate ware. Is 
non-injurious to plumbing. 

When you order, be sure to ask for 
Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye. 


FREE BOOKLET: The Gillett's Lye 

Booklet shows you many ways to save drudg- 

ery by using this powerful cleanser and disin- 

fectant. Write for free copy. Standard Brands 

nee Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, 
at. 
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AT LAST! 


> Draw Curtain Rods 
at Popular 












Prices 


sc a a , 


2. * &. 
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Kirsch Extension 
Traverse Rod re- 
movesthe costobstacle 
inthe wayofyour having 
draw curtains and draperies, 
with all the lovely effects 
they make possible. 


This latest Kirsch production is 
inexpensive, yet marvellously effective. 
All working parts—cords, slides, pulleys 
—are concealed within the flat rod itself, 
which comes to you ready to put up. 


Then, a touch of the cord and your curtains 
part or close together instantly, smoothly and 
quietly. Nocords showing, no rings to stick. 


The Kirsch line also includes—every type 
of Extension Rod, Atavio ( Ornamental) Sets, 
Swinging Cranes, Wood Poles, etc. 


Send for authoritative Curtain Style Book 


hisele 7 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


Kirsch Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Dept. 52 Woodstock, Ont. 


Please Send me the Complete Curtain Book. 
Enclosed is 10c. 















compiexions 
come from healthy systems. 
Free the body of poisons with 
Feen-a-mint. Effective in 
smaller doses. All druggists 
sell thissafe, scientific laxative. 


Feen-a-mint 


FOR CONSTIPATION 











bake for about twenty minutes at 425 


degrees Fahrenheit. 


for the following three types of rolls. 


| Parker House Rolls 


on a lightly floured board and roll to one- 
| quarter inch thickness. Cut with a biscuit 
cutter—about two inches in diameter— 
brush the surface of each with melted butter, 
and with the dull edge of a knife, crease 
| through the centre, fold over and press the 
edges together. Place in a greased pan, 
about one inch apart, brush with melted 
butter and let rise until doubled in size and 
very light. Bake in a hot oven—400 to 450 


minutes. 





Pecan Rolls 


| Make a caramel mixture as follows: Melt 
one tablespoonful of butter in a round layer 
cake tin, add one-half cupful of brown sugar, 
stir until melted and add one-half cupful of 
boiling water. Cook until the syrup is quite 
heavy. Remove from the fire and sprinkle 
liberally with pecan nut halves. Place the 
roll dough on a lightly floured board and roll 
to one-third-inch thickness. Brush the sur- 
| face with melted butter and sprinkle with 
cinnamon. Roll like a jelly roll and cut in 
one-inch slices. Place the slices about one 
inch apart in the pan containing the syrup 
and nuts. Set in a warm place until more 
| than doubled in bulk, then bake in a 
moderate oven 350 to 375 degrees Fahr. 
for twenty to thirty minutes. Cool slightly, 
then turn out on a plate to finish cooling. 
Bake in a moderate oven—375 to 400 
degrees Fahr.—for forty to sixty minutes. 
If desired one-half to three-quarter cupful 
of raisins may be added. 


Cinnamon Buns 

14 Yeast cake 

14 Cupful of lukewarm water 

14 Cupful of scalded milk 
14 Cupful of sugar 
34 Cupful of flour 

1 Egg 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Cupfuls of flour 

1 Tablespoonful of melted butter 


Dissolve the yeast cake in the water. 
Add the sugar to the scalded milk, cool to 
lukewarm and add the yeast mixture and 
the flour. Mix thoroughly, cover the bowl 

| and leave in a warm place until doubled in 
| bulk. Beat thoroughly, add the beaten egg, 
| the melted butter, salt and flour. Knead 
until elastic. Cover and let rise until double 
in bulk. Turn on to a lightly floured board 
| and roll to one-half-inch thickness. Brush 
with melted butter, sprinkle generously with 
| a mixture of sugar and cinnamon—five 
parts of sugar to one part of cinnamon—and 
with washed and dried currants. Roll up 


| like a jelly roll, and cut with a sharp knife | 


| into one-inch slices. Place in a greased pan, 


| cut side down, brush with melted butter and 
let rise for about twenty minutes or until 


light. Bake in a fairly hot oven—400 to 425 
degrees Fahr.—for about twenty minutes. 


Oatmeal Raisin Bread 


114 Cupfuls of rolled oats (uncooked) 
14 Cupful of seedless raisins 
2 Cupfuls of boiling water 

114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 

114 Tablespoonfuls of molasses 
14 Yeast cake 


About 4 cupfuls of flour 


oats. Add the boiling water, salt and 
lukewarm. Add to this the yeast cake which 
has been dissolved in the warm water. Add 
| flour to make a fairly stiff dough. Knead 
| until elastic. Set in a warm place until the 
| dough doubles in bulk. Form into two 
| loaves and let rise again until double in 





2 Tablespoonfuls of lukewarm water 


Mix the washed raisins with the rolled | 


molasses. Mix well and allow to stand until | 


bulk. Bake for about one hour in a moderate | 


oven—350 degrees Fahrenheit. Bake care- 
fully, as this loaf is more apt to burn than a 
white loaf. 


Either of the above recipes may be used 


When dough is ready to be shaped, place | 


degrees Fahrenheit—for about fifteen | 


Sn 
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Think of it! Only one face in a 
hundred as lovely as nature in- 
tended it should be. Only one skin 
inahundredis really clean.And that 
skin is the one which stays young. 
Entrancing. Winning in its beauty. 


Avoid ‘Dirty Face’ with Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s two creams. Every 
store carries them. They are made 
of the finest ingredients thatmoney 
can buy. And they don’t cost a for- 
tune, either. Just a few cents a day 
to keep your skin naturally smooth, 
soft and fresh. Surely a youthful 
skin is worth that, isn’t it? 


Your Telephone 


Can Earn You 
Money! 


It’s a fact! A few hours each 
week at your telephone can read- 
ily earn for you sums of money 
that will surprise you. 


Men and women in all parts of 
Canada are earning money by 
securing, each day, with the use of 
their telephone a few new and 
renewal for The 
Chatelaine, and all in their spare 
You can readily do the 
same. Let us tell you how. Just 


subscriptions 
time. 
write 

CHATELAINE 


Room 317, 153 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 





3” 7,"DIRTY FACE” 


@ EVERY NIGHT use Perfect 
Cold Cream liberally to get rid of 
below-the-surface dirt. This mar- 
velouscream provides the essentials 
every skin must have—lubrication, 
moisture, protection. Three groups 
of special ingredients supply them, 
all balanced properly of course. 
Famous for more than 40 years, 


@ DURING THE DAY whenever 

our skin needs freshening, cleanse 
it quickly with the new Perfect 
Cleansing Cream (liquefying).Melts 
instantly upon application, its fine 
oils cleanse in half the usual time, 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 










FACE POWDER 


The world’s smartest women use 
COTY Face Powder, because it 
blends so perfectly with each 
individual colouring. The truest 
flattery you can give your face— 
COTY Face Powder, in twelve 


clever skin tones. 









FREE = @ delightful 


FILL IN THIS COUPO 
2027 McGill College Ave 
Monwee 2 


little sachet 


AND MA 
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QUICKLY APPLIED 


INSTANT-ACTING.. 
SAFE..ECONOMICAL | 





with the 


dainty Sanitary 


This Instant Non-perspirant 
and Deodorant Solves Every 
Perspiration Problem For You 
...and for every garment you own 


Greatly refined, DEW comes to 
you now in a smartly modernized 
flask which combines new conven- 
ience with beauty. 

Quick in application, action and 
drying—that is what you'll like 
most in this safe non-perspirant. 
When dressing, always take a mo- 
ment to apply DEW with the sani- 
tary applicator and you will know 
that you and all your garments are 
secure 


DEW instantly and completely 
deodorizes sanitary pads 


Ew 


-PURE DEODORANT 
NON-PERSPIRANT 





CRYSTAL 
INSTANT 


REGULAR 
FULL SIZES 


ve 
20 


ECONOMY © 
SIZE + $1.00 


MARION LAMBERT, INC. 


ST. LOUIS - TORONTO 


Marion LAMBERT, INC., 
Dept. N-28, Del Monte Way, St. Louis 
Enclosed is 10c. Send Dew sample to: 


ee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


Applicator 








Mazo de la Roche, internationally known Canadian writer. 


COMING .. .. IN THE JUNE CHATELAINE 


The magazine event of the year 
a new novel b 
Mazo de la Roche 

“THE THUNDER OF NEW WINGS” 
For the first time a Mazo de la Roche novel is presented in a 

Canadian magazine — another triumph for Chatelaine! 
Winner of the Atlantic monthly award for $10,000, and inter- 
nationally known as a writer of powerful novels, Mazo de la Roche 
is one of Canada’s most famous novelists. Her new book will begin in 


THE JUNE CHATELAINE. 








rules should be followed in the first stages, 
but any number of differences in shape, size 
and flavor are possible by the addition of 
other ingredients or by special manipulation 
later in the process. As they are smaller, 
they are baked in a hotter oven for less time 
than bread loaves; temperatures and time 


| are given in the following recipes which 
| represent a variety of delicious and attrac- 


tive forms. Further distinction and interest 


| may be given by treating the tops in different 


| ways. 


A glaze is given by brushing with 
beaten egg; a soft brown crust results if 
melted butter is used, and a darker crust if 
milk is brushed over the rolls before baking. 
Coffee cakes and other rich mixtures are 
often covered, while still warm from the 
oven, with a frosting made by mixing 
together two tablespoonfuls of butter, three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of salt 
and one and one-half cupfuls of sifted 
powdered sugar. Chopped nuts or small 
bits of peel or fruit may be sprinkled over 
the top. 

Refrigerator rolls simplify your problem 
if time is limited and you want to serve 
fresh hot rolls to unexpected guests. You 
may start your dough when convenient, let 
it rise, then knead it down and place in the 
refrigerator for use whenever you want it. 

Rolls in all their variety are always 


| popular whenever you serve them, at the 


simple meal or on those occasions when you 
wantsomething special. Manyahouse- 
keeper will find the making of them much 
simpler than she had thought and the rich 
fragrance which fills her kitchen will tempt 
even the most jaded appetite. 
Brown Bread 
214 Cupfuls of milk or water 
1 Yeast cake 
2 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of molasses 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
414 Cupfuls of graham flour 
214 Cupfuls of white flour 


Scald the liquid, cool one-quarter cupful 
to lukewarm and soften the yeast in it. 
To the remainder of the liquid add the salt, 
molasses and butter and cool to lukewarm. 
Add the flour, using just enough to make a 
dough that can be easily handled. Mix well 
and knead until smooth and elastic. Cover 


and leave in a warm place until it increases 
in bulk between two and three times. Knead 
down, shape into loaves and place in greased 
pans. Let rise again until doubled in bulk 
and bake for fifteen minutes at 400 degrees 
Fahr., and for thirty-five minutes at 350 
degrees Fahr. 
Plain Rolls 

2 Cupfuls of milk 

2 Yeast cakes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1¢ Cupful of butter 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

About 6 Cupfuls of flour 


Scald the milk. Cool one-half cupful to 
lukewarm and soften the yeast in it. To | 
the rest add the sugar, butter and salt and | 
cool to lukewarm. Add the yeast mixture 
and two cupfuls of flour and beat the mix- 
ture until smooth and light. Cover and set 
in a warm place until foamy and full of 
bubbles. Add enough more flour to make a 
dough that can be handled and knead it 
until smooth and elastic. Set again in a 
warm place to rise until tripled in bulk- 
Knead again, shape into rolls, place on a | 
greased baking sheet, let rise until double | 
in bulk and bake in a fairly hot oven—400 | 
to 425 degrees Fahr.—for twenty to twenty. 
five minutes. 

Refrigerator Rolls 


14 Cupful of sugar 

3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Cupfuls of scalded milk 
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Another 


“Ancaster” 
Model 


TY Spring coat dress 
is from an original by 
Chanel. Four colours are 
cleverly combined in the 
jacket blouse. The corded 
skirt is of a matching colour. 


This is but one of over thirty 
models from originals by 
Chanel, Bruyere, Regny, 
Patou, Lanvin, Schiaparelli 
and Mainbocher, This 
Season’s newest colours are 
represented in the materials 
which include diagonal 
boucle, jersey, corduroys, 
chenille stripings, suede 
finish flannels, novelty 
meshes and lacey knits. 





2 Yeast cakes 

1 Teaspoonful of sugar 

14 Cupful of lukewarm water 

2 Eggs 

6 Cupfuls of flour 

Add the sugar, butter and salt to the 

scalded milk. Mix the yeast cake and the 
teaspoonful of sugar with the lukewarm 
water. Add to the first mixture which has 
been cooled to lukewarm. Add enough flour, 
about two cupfuls, to make a sponge, then 
add the beaten eggs and more flour to form 
a dough. Turn out on a floured board, 
knead well, place in a large greased bowl, 


brush the surface with melted butter, cover | 


with a cloth and set in the refrigerator until 
wanted. Then cut off as much dough as 
needed, shape into rolls and place on a 
greased pan, let rise until double in bulk and 


“Ancaster” models in knit- 
ted outerwear are sold by 
leading department stores 
and specialty shops. Upon 
request we shall be pleased 
to send a brief description 
of popular numbers and 
name of the nearest mer- 
chant. 


Mercury Mills 


Limited 
HAMILTON 
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be more suited to our needs than our present 
one, but we don’t seem to be getting anywhere, 
although we never run into debt for anything. 

We have two children, a boy six and a girla 
year and a half old. We keep a car, and a 
maid whose wages are twenty dollars a month. 
We give between $150 and $200 a year to 
church and charity. 

My question is: Could you suggest a min- 
imum amount that would include our remain- 
ing expenses, such as food, clothing, spending 
money, doctor’s bills, gifts and household 
equipment ? I make all the baby’s clothes and 
some of my own. I have charge of most of the 
expenditures listed above and always seem to 
be getting into hot water, and as my husband 
works hard I think I should be able to keep 
things going without always calling for help. 
He gives me fifteen dollars a week and I go 
to him for any extra I need. He pays the 
maid. Could you suggest a better plan? Any 
help you can give will be most gratefully 
accepted. 


NE of the hardest things in the world is 
to cut down voluntarily an established 
scale of expenditure. However, it can be 
done if for a sufficiently worth-while objec- 
tive and if proper methods are employed. 
You have asked if a minimum amount 
could be suggested for food, clothing, spend- 
ing money, medical expenses, gifts, etc. 
Certainly, such a schedule could be sug- 
gested, but so many factors enter into each 
individual case that influence the amount 
spent on the various items, that such a 
schedule is not a reliable guide. My experi- 
ence has been that there is possibly a better 
way of realizing your plans for building a 
home. 

Suppose we approach the problem from 
another angle. Imagine that the dentists 
have decided that all dental fees should be 
cut, say, ten per cent. Naturally, your 
income would drop ten per cent, supposing 
your husband had as many patients as he 
has now. What would happen? You would 
still continue to live in a good neighborhood, 
and you wouldn't starve. After a little 
while you would find that you had adjusted 
yourselves to the new conditions, and before 
long you would be wondering what you 
spent the money on before the ‘‘cut.”’ 

Well, then, what is to prevent you and 
your husband from ‘“‘cutting”’ your available 
income and putting ten per cent, for 
example, into a sinking fund for your home, 
and getting along on the remainder. Child- 
ish? Perhaps, but it works! I have a 
number of friends who have tried this plan 
with good results. When the ten per cent, 
or whatever you decide to put away, has 
been safely set aside in your special “‘build- 
ing fund,’’ you can go ahead and spend all 
the rest without worrying. The thing to do 
is to take out the money to be saved first; 
then budget the balance. It is all but 
impossible to do it any other way. 

In my own case I have gone to the length 
of opening a savings account which cannot 
be drawn out by cheque. When opening the 
account I gave instructions that no cheques 
were to be cashed from this account, and 
that if any cheques were presented drawn 





“Dollar Down, and 


A Dollar a Week!” ... 


What place has installment buying 
in the well-managed home budget? 

Is it a wise practice—or is it often 
disastrous? What conditions should 
the budaet be in before installment 
buying is undertaken—and what pro- 
portion of the income is a safe in- 
vestment in this system? 

E. Leroy Churchill, the man who 
writes practical, “newsy” articles on 
managing home finances, will be in 
the June CHATELAINE with an article 
for brides of all ages. 

“Dollar down—and a dollar a week!” 


In the June CHATELAINE. 


on this account, they were to be returned. 
The only way to get money out of this 
account is either to close the account and 
take it all out, or transfer the money to my 
current account. This not only prevents 
cheques from being drawn on the account 
by mistake, but also discourages borrowing 
from the account—a fatal thing to do—for 
before I will go to the trouble of trans- 
ferring the money to the current account, 
I will find some other way of financing or 
go without the contemplated article—and 
the account remains intact. It has steadily 
grown, and by putting away regularly a 
certain amount of my weekly earnings 
before the shopping is done, we just 
naturally have to “get by’’ on what is left. 
Try it and let me know how it works. I 
assure you it’s real fun—especially when 
you see how the balance grows. 

Now I’m going to suggest a scale of 
expenditures for the various items men- 
tioned by you. Whether it will be useful or 
not, depends on what factors cause your 
case to vary from the average. If you will 
permit me to make a suggestion, it would 
be that you keep very close tab on all 
charge accounts, and know at all times how 
much is outstanding, and employ the cash 
system as much as possible. Otherwise no 
budget plan can be very satisfactory. 


Food—$38 per month; $9 per week. 
(Based on an average of seventy months, 
1926-31; family of six, including husband, 
wife, three children and maid. 


Clothes—$18 per month; $4 per week. 
(Includes everything, even husband’s suits 
and coats. ) 

General—$35 per month; $8 per week. 
(Includes vacations, medical expenses, gifts, 
luxuries, music, etc. Vacations are motor 
tours and cost around $100 per year.) 

Equipment—$8 per month; $2 per week. 
(Includes repairs, small purchases on 
deferred payments, etc.) 

In your letter you mentioned that you 
took fifteen dollars per week for the above 
items. Quite frankly, I would say that you 
could not expect to get the above items on 
that amount. The above scale requires 
about twenty-five dollars a week. If you 
exclude the vacations it would still be 
twenty-three dollars a week. It might be 
possible by careful management to get by 
on twenty dollars per week, distributed as 
follows: 

Food—$32; $7.50 per week. (Although 
almost impossible with a maid. Even the 
good ones are not as careful as an efficient 
housewife. ) 

Clothes—$18; $4 per week. 

General—$25; $5.50 per week. 

Equipment—$8; $2 per week. 


The month does not consist exactly of four 
weeks, so the weekly amounts are a little less 
than one quarter of the monthly amounts. 


Insurance 


HE “Plan Book” appearing in your 

January issue is the best idea of budgetting 
I have ever seen. I have tried many different 
ideas, but they all seemed unbalanced, so I lost 
no time in copying out this ideal plan. There 
is one point, however, that I am not quite 
certain about, and would like a little infor- 
mation on it. That point ts ‘Insurance’ on 
the Progress Chart. Which amount is to be 
entered there, the full sum of the policy or the 
cash value of the policy at date of entry into 
book? 


HEN entering the amount of insur- 

ance in the assets column of your 
Progress Chart, enter the cash surrender 
value, and not the face value of the policy. 
This would include any accumulated divi- 
dends as well. 

The purpose of this chart is to show the 
actual value of the insurance as an immedi- 
ate asset, and has nothing to do with its 
estate value. It is interesting to note the 
increase of this reserve fund from year to 
year, and demonstrates strikingly the im- 
portance of the cash or loan value of your 
insurance as an emergency fund, 
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| - do 50... 


A Dominion Life Pension Bond, paid for by 
small regular deposits during your earlier 
years of earning, will provide an assured 
monthly income, payable later, at any time 
you specify. 


Think of the peace of mind you will enjoy 
when you know that your later years are pro- 
vided for—extra funds for travel, clothes, 
little luxuries,—or a regular income for the 
actual necessities of life. 


Dominion Life Pension Bonds are designed to 
meet the individual needs of any woman, 
married or single. Ask the Dominion Life 
representative in your neighborhood, or send 


| ‘ei the coupon below for details. P-3 
: [FpOMINION LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - - WATERLOO, ONTARIO 

















Dominion Life Assce. Co. 
Waterloo, Ont. Dept.50 


Please send details of 
your Pension Bond. 





A Modern Medium of 
ARTISTIC EXPRESSION 


New Process Alabastine is today’s inexpensive 
decorative material obtainable in 21 different tints. 
Every room in your house can be made more delight- 
ful, more cheerful, with suitable colour effects and 
stencil designs. 

New Process Alabastine offers you the opportunity 
of being your own interior decorator. 

Write direct to us for free advice on room 
treatments, 40! 


At all paint dealers, 


GYPSUM, LIME and ALABASTINE, CANADA, 
LIMITED 
Paris Ontario 
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Of course you can 
do successful dyeing 
at home’ 


“If I were you, I'd dye that 
dress and get another whole sea- 
son’s wear out of it.... 


“Afraid to? Nonsense! Of course 
you can dye it successfully—right 
here at home. Use Diamond Dyes 
and there’s nothing to be afraid of. 
I’ve dyed many dresses both for my- 
self and the children—and window- 
drapes and bedspreads, too. I’ve 
never had a failure. You can always 
depend on Diamond Dyes to give 
splendid results.” 


Do you know the reason Diamond 
Dyes always give such splendid 
results? 

It’s because they are richer in pure 


anilines—the highest quality of 
aniline coloring matter obtainable. 


That’s why all different materials 
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take Diamond Dyes so evenly. No 
spottiness, no streaks. It’s why the 
colors always come out so true, so 
deep andrich. No off-casts, no dull, 
dead tones. 


When you have a dress or coat 
still serviceable but which has lost 
its first fresh look, or of whose 
color you have tired, renew it with 
Diamond Dyes. 


And give yourself and your family | 
a refreshing change in home deco- | 
rations. Enjoy the new colors in 
your used window-drapes, pillow- 


tops, bedspreads. 


Women find Diamond Dyes one 
of the most inexpensive ways to 
have new pleasure and prolong the 
service both of clothing and home | 
decorations. (Made in Canada.) 


DIAMOND DYES 


IN PURE ANILINES 


BETTER BECAUSE RICHER 
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THE FAMILY FINANCES 


A de partment to hel p women arrange their bud gets 
most successfull y 


By E. LEROY CHURCHILL 


HAVE received many letters 
from interested readers of Mr. E. 
Leroy Churchill’s budget article in 


ithe January issue. To each letter Mr. 
Churchill personally replied, and because 
| some of the suggestions and information he 
has given for individual problems may prove 
| helpful to other readers, we are publishing a 
| few of the letters, with Mr. Churchill's very 
|comprehensive replies. Next month we 
shall publish Mr. Churchill’s plan for install- 
| ment buying. 


$225 A Month 


READ with great interest Mr. Churchill's 
| article “‘A Budget That Works.”” I assure 
| you it is most helpful to folks like us who are 
| still trying to spend money properly and 

budget domestic accounts. However, I still 
| have a few questions in mind, and am taking 
the liberty, at your suggestion in the Chatelaine, 
to send them along to you. I should like to 
| know how much we can reasonably expect to 
save on my husband's salary; also how much 
should we count on spending (1) food, (2) 
clothes, (3) extra furnishings for the home, 
(4) insurance. We have no children, no car, @ 
| rented house at thirty-five dollars per month, 
have been married fifteen months, and have an 
income of $225 a month. As we both live a 
greal distance from our homes, travelling is @ 

| big item. We have nothing behind us other 
than our own income and insurance, and with 
the uncertain outlook these days we are most 
anxious to spend and save in the best way 
possible. Any suggestions will be greatly 
appreciated. 


you should have no difficulty in saving 
money on your husband’s salary. I 
would suggest that your first aim should be 
the establishment of an emergency cash 
fund. This should normally be at least six 
'times your monthly income—in your case 
$1,200 to $1,300. This is not to be confused 
with any savings your budget may provide 
for future purchases, or even a home. It is 
purely an emergency fund, and should be 


emergency. Such a fund will give a sense of 
security, in view of present conditions, that 
nothing else can give. 

Now for a scale of expenditures: There are 
just you two, and I assume that you have 


| no maid. 


Food—$20 per month. 

Clothes—$15 per month. 

Extra furnishings for the house—$10 per 
month. 

Insurance—sufficient to give you an 
income of not less than $100 per month at 


the age of sixty-five (husband’s age). This 
should be made absolutely sure, for you 
can never tell how your other investments 
will turn out. This will mean a saving of 
from $400 to $600 per year in life and pen- 
sion insurance. 

This leaves over $1,000 for rent, home 
operating, travelling, vacations, etc. 

The above items are based on a high 
school teacher’s budget in the city of 
Edmonton—no maid, no car. 

After you have built up the emergency 
fund and the insurance estate, you could 
well buy up the occasional bond. It would 
be a good idea, too, for you to plan on 
building a home some day. May I suggest a 
budget for your entire income? Please under- 
stand that it is not to be taken as more than 
a rough guide, as so many factors enter into 
any individual case that may cause varia- 
tions in one or more of the items. 

Out of a salary of $225 per month: 

Food—$20 per month. (With careful 
shopping this will give you the best of a 
wholesome diet. ) 

Clothes—$15. 

Rent—$35. 

Home Operating—$15. (Fuel, light, 
phone, routine expenses, etc. ) 

Savings—$50. (Until the emergency fund 
is safely built up.) 

Insurance—$30. (To be increased later.) 

General—$25. (Vacations, etc.) 

Other Savings—$35. (This might become 
a part of the emergency fund in case of 
necessity. ) 


This might be followed for 1932, for 
example; then, if prospects look favorable, 
the insurance programme might well be 
completed. I shall be interested to know if 
you find any of these suggestions helpful, 
and also if you have any good ideas that 
might be of use to others similarly situated, 
I should be glad to have them. 


A Sliding Income 


Y HUSBAND its a dentist, and so you 
see our income is not a fixed one. We 
have tried to plan a budget with the income of 
the year before as a basis on which to work, 
but as last year’s income was somewhat below 
that of 1980, this plan didn’t work very well. 
Our fixed expenses—thal is, insurance pre- 
miums, taxes, payments on our house, heating, 
lighting, telephone, water rates—average about 
thirty-five dollars a week. My husband carries 
heavy insurance which we think necessary in 
his profession. It is impossible to cut down 
on any of the above items. 
Our ambition is to build a house which will 
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One of the popular new models in stoves, photographed in 
the kitchens of the Institute. 


models offer a number of labor-saving 
devices. Both the wick type and wickless 
burners give good results, and there is a 
size, style, finish and price to suit everyone. 
The woman who uses a modern oil stove 
will find it an ‘‘all purpose,”” one, on or in 
which she can cook with comfort. 

In some sections a gasoline range is 
popular and up-to-date models are safe, 
efficient and convenient. Coal or wood 
ranges are used by many housekeepers and 
provide satisfaction in many homes. Com- 
bination coal and electric stoves fill the bill 
for those who require the warmth of the 
range fire in colder months and want the 


additional convenience of electric cookery. 

Good design, rigid construction, suitable 
finish, pleasing color, efficiency and economy 
of operation are points to consider in 
choosing a new range. 
and the particular merits of the various 
makes and styles will help you select the one 
best suited to your purpose. Perfect satis- 
faction, however, will result only if the 
manufacturer’s directions for use are fol- 
lowed and reasonable care given to the 
stove. Points of value in getting the best 
service from your purchase will be outlined 
by the Institute in an early issue of 
Chatelaine. 


The Vainer Sex 


Continued from page 15 


to work, a man took his courage in his 
hands. That, of course, is no longer true. 
The male in his vanity is doing his best to 
perpetuate what shreds of it remain, but the 
truth is that his sex has become the sheltered 
sex. He expects to be protected from tire- 
some callers and he usually makes his wife 
take the brunt of looking after and enter- 
taining his relatives. At the office it is 
usually a woman who acts as buffer, keeping 
him inviolate against the importunities of 
people he doesn’t want to see. Feminine 
stenographers, bookkeepers and file clerks 
carry on the drab routine, while “‘he’’ sits 
majestically in an inner sanctum. 

But at home his wife has to stand the 
racket, keep in contact with every detail 
that affects the home, arguing it out with 
arrogant plumbers, temperamental painters 
and class-conscious delivery boys. Then he 
comes home “tired,” and she has to resume 
her job of ego-bracing. 








CHATELAINE 


will pay at space rates for the best 
letters from husbands 

who prove that Beverley Owen is 

wrong—and that women are, as 

every one supposes, the vainer sex. 

Letters must not exceed 500 words. 
Address them to 
THE EpIror, 

CHATELAINE, 
143 UNIVERSITY AveE., 
ToronrTo. 





Just why men require this form of susten- | 
ance is open to debate. But the most likely | 


theory is that they have a secret sense of 
inferiority—a biological sense arising from 
the fact that it is the woman and not the 
man who bears children. It is almost the 
only human activity from which they are 
barred. Therefore, they must be continually 
propped up in order to feel sure in their 
pre-empted saddle of superiority. Some- 
times if the other sex will not take the 
trouble, they will buttress themselves. 

The custom of the couvade, that is, 
putting the father to bed after the birth of a 
child, as practised today among some primi- 
tive races, is an indication of the lengths the 
male is prepared to go to satisfy his super- 
stitious vanity. After its birth he is waited 
upon like a cherished invalid. It is tabu for 
him to work or touch weapons. He may 
not smoke or perform ablutions. His diet is 
carefully regulated and until the twelfth day 
he is denied meat. From time to time he 


entertains those about him with cries and | 


groans. 

Here is a dramatic expression of man’s 
inherent egotism. The primitive male is not 
satisfied with the compensation he gains by 
insisting on a masculine god. He yearns to 


| 
| 


Attention to detail | 





play some effective role at the birth of a | 


child, and it is a fair conjecture that if he 


could find some way of minimizing the | 


inevitable and overwhelming feminine 
ridicule, the couvade would again be uni- 
versal. 

All through life the male seeks to gratify 
his superior vanity at the expense of the 
female. Even at the death. Read the 
obituary notices in the daily press and it 
will be observed that the passing of most 
women serves largely as an occasion for 
advertising the male members of her family. 

“For Adam was first formed, then Eve.” 
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Why buy. . . 


expensive toothpaste 





af 


whenWINDSOR SALT 
will do the work -- - 


For whitening the teeth and firming the gums, 
nothing is better than Salt — ask your dentist! 
Windsor Brands of Salt are pure, mild and 
pleasant to use. Buy Windsor Brands — Windsor 
Salt in the new square carton ; Windsor Iodized 
Salt (for goitre prevention); and Regal Table 
Salt (free running.) Salt costs so little! Keep a 
package of Windsor Salt on your bathroom shelf, 


as well as in your kitchen. 
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Write for free Booklet “THE 
ROMANCE OF SALT”... 
scores of SPECIAL uses for salt 
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WINDSOR SALT 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
WINDSOR SALT DIVISION, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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EMBROIDER 


YOUR 
OWN 
MONOGRAM 


There are many uses for 
monograms. Almost every 
piece of household or per- 
sonal linen can be made 
more beautiful with colour- 
ful embroidered initials. 
They are so easy to make 
that we suggest you start 
now. 

Clark’s “Anchor”? Strand- 
sheen, Clark’s “‘Anchor” 
Stranded Cotton and Clark’s 
“Anchor” Pearl Cotton are 
three durable and highly 
lustrous embroidery threads 
—ideal for kitchen linen, 
luncheon sets, lingerie and 
all kinds of embroidery. A | 
variety of guaranteed fast | 
shades makes every colour 
combination possible. Ask 
for them at your favourite 
store. 


Clark’s “Anchor” Pearl 
Cotton comes in balls. 
Clark’s “Anchor”? Strand- 
sheen and Clark’s *“‘Anchor”’ 
Stranded Cotton, in special 
pull-out, tangle-proof 
skeins. All colours are 
guaranteed fast. 


Illustrated: Butterick Pattern No. 10723 | 


CLARK’S“Anchor” 
EMBROI HREADS 


MADE IN CANADA 
BY 41 
THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON CO., | 
=—————— MONTREAL S| 





Makers of Coats’ and Clerk's Spool Cotton | 


Crochet for the J une Bride 


By ELSIE GALLOWAY 







Visualize the 
charm of this 
French net yoke, 
on a summer blouse, or on a nightgown. The 
pattern is very simple indeed and may be 
followed by amateurs. Fulldirections on request. 







Nothing lovelier 
than Cluny lace 
for insets in 


lingerie or blouses. This has a matching edge | 
—and there are also directions for a larger | 


inset for nightgowns. 


Here’s a charming lace to be used for the tops | 


of slips, nightgowns—it ts Irish fairy lace, 
and we will send you directions for making. 


Write for directions to Elsie Galloway, | 


Chatelaine, 153 University Ave., Toronto. 


The Institute Discusses Stoves 


Continued from page 22 


than the products of a few years ago; most 
of them are equipped with one or two 
special high speed elements which are 
effective for quick heating. After the units 
are hot, cooking is as speedy as with any 
other fuel in common use. Do you want 
open or closed elements? Both have proved 
satisfactory and the purchaser may consult 
her own preferences. The open type heats 


| somewhat quicker, but, on the other hand, 


the plate of the closed element, once hot, 
holds the heat a considerable time. The 
product of one manufacturer has a coil of 
wire enclosed in a metal tube or sheath. 
Both the element and the shield underneath 
are removable for easy cleaning and quick 
repair. In another style the wire is wound 


| about a cone-shaped element which screws 


into an outlet placed in a chromium-lined 
well. When necessary these are easily 
replaced in the same way that one replaces a 
burnt out light bulb. The bright burnished 
metal reflects the heat from the sides of the 


| well to the pan. This stove cooks by the 


principle of radiated heat; the other types 
by direct contact. 

One of the distinguishing features of 
another stove is the use of the toggle switch 
instead of the rotary type used on other 
makes, This minimizes wear on the parts as 
contact is made only on the one heat— 
high, medium or low as desired. All the 
newer rotary switches are reciprocating or 
reversible, that is, they may be turned 
either way from off position to high or low 
or from high to medium or off. 

A well cooker, which is convenient and 
an economy feature, may take the place of 
one element. It offers an opportunity to 
cook a wide variety of foods satisfactorily 
and at little cost. Soup, cereals, stews, and 
other dishes which are best with long slow 
cooking, vegetables, puddings and many 
other appetizing combinations are excel- 
lently prepared in this roomy insulated 
container. If one makes use of the special 


set of utensils designed for the cooker, one | 
may cook several foods at once, thus saving 
fuel and energy. 

If your house is not wired for an electric 
range and you do not want to go to the) 
éxpense of having it done, or if the rate of | 
current is excessive in your locality, you 
may decide upon other fuel for cooking 
purposes. 

Gas ranges are easily adjusted and quickly 
responsive, sturdily built and are equipped 
with many labor-saving features. The 
approval sign of the Canadian Gas Asso- 
ciation is a symbol of safe and efficient 
performance. Well constructed burners | 
allow a uniform mixture and even steady 
flame. In addition to the regular size 
burners, a small outlet is provided and is | 
useful for simmering or slow cooking of any | 
foods. The pilot light is optional equip- | 
ment and its convenience is well worth the | 
small outlay; the amount of gas it consumes 
is negligible. Insulated ovens retain the 
heat and mean a saving of fuel. Many of | 
them are equipped with the temperature 
control device which busy women appre- 
ciate. 

One of the newest models is illustrated 
and its appearance will appeal at once. A 
cover conceals the burners when not in use 
and is easily turned back for top stove! 
cookery. Roomy compartments provide 
storage space and there are other serviceable 
features which add to the convenience and 
distinction of this modern product. 

Various makes, sizes, styles and finishes 
are offered by the gas ranges on the market: | 
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KNIT 


them yourself 
with 


Monarch 


Yarns 
* 


Mail this coupon for FREE 
instructions 


Just fill out the coupon below and we will 
send you absolutely free, complete instruc- 
tions simple and easy to follow for knitting 
both the garments illustrated. 
Three t-oz balls of ““Monarch Fairy” Yarn 
at 25c per ball, will make either the sheer, 
delicate pullover or that adorable Baby 
Frock. Where could you buy them for 75c ? 
“Monarch Fairy” a fine soft yarn especially 
designed for delicate lacy stitches, is now 
soldin 16 of the season's best colours. Like 
all Monarch yarns it is fast dyed, durable 
and economical. 
The garments illustrated are but two of the 
many smart styles described in the Monarch 
Hand Knitting Book No. 24, just off the 
press. Buy it at your Siosacek dealers or 
send us 25c for a copy. 

Clip and mail this coupon now! 
© ee eee > ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee oe oe oe 
Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd. 
Dunnville, Ontario. 
Kindly send me, absolutely free, complete knit- 
ting instructions for pullover and baby's frock. 


COD. - 6.80 6bn0o0 cc ddsitdeet ones 
Street and No. 


City er Town c3 





CASHsS Adami 3) 





Prevent laundry losses, 
ownership disputes at home 
or away Mark all linen 
and clothing with GENI 


INE CASH’'S NAMES, 
woven to your individual 
order Permanent, neat, 
economical, _ better 

CASH’S" woven between 
names guarantees the qual- 
ity—accept no substitutes 


Order from your store or us 
TRIAL OFFER: Send lOc 


for one dozen of your own 


first name woven in fast 
thread on fine cambric tape. 
J. & J. CASH. INC. 
152 Grier St. 


Belleville, Ont. 





when making our icton,  Me@rcolized Wax 


Oil stoves are widely used in districts 
where gas or electricity is not practicable. 
They give excellent satisfaction, long and | 
efficient service and are a good investment 
for many kitchens. There have been many 
developments and improvements in their | 
design and construction, and the latest | 








Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all detect 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvet end face 
looks years younger. Mercolizec ax bring 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-ha 


pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drug stores. 
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and as I had never suffered from jealousy 
in my home, resolved to see what would 
| happen. My poor husband, little thinking 
he was picked for the sacrifice to satisfy my 
enquiring mind, fell into the little trap I had 
planned, and taught me that jealousy is 
justified. I threw him repeatedly with a 
pretty girl, and flirted outrageously with 
one of his friends. He was livid with rage, 
and accused me of trying to get rid of him 
so that I could amuse myself. He announced 
that I needed watching—and that he was 
going to do it! He has run himself ragged 
loading me with loving attentions. I am 
absolutely satisfied with the success of my 
little experiment.—D. L., Ottawa. 
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THREE IN ONE OIL 


LUBRIGATES 
CLEANS AND 


Who Can Help ? 


Dear Editor: 

Commenting on editorials is not a weak- 
ness of mine, but this month I cannot resist 
the impulse to point out that your advice to 


“take the money out of the bank and set it 
to work”’ is both foolish and impossible. 
Perhaps your magazine is edited only for 


those who cannot reason on economics, and 
who have money. In that case the advice is 


sound enough. Economists who think that 
the little money ordinary people have in the 
banks is going to help us out of this depres- 


sion are hardly worth the name. Your 
| advice is foolish, because people usually buy 


what they want when they have money 
to do it with. 
It would be interesting to know how the 


experts on your staff would budget a salary 
of $600 to be spent on two adults (teachers) 


and three children under five years. We 
do it—but it’s a fearsome task. We try to 
be cheerful, but I’m sorry for the children, 
especially when I look back on my own | 


happy childhood. 
I should like to see this budget discussed 
by your readers. Has any one any helpful 








When household devices | Suggestions as to making the money spread 
need oil they need a special out?—D. K. A., Saskatchewan. 

. : see ” 
kind. Thick oil gums” too You Never Can Tell With a Man 
quickly; thin oil “runs off” Dear Editor: 


I am not only interested but becoming 9 
too soon. increasingly anxious that our Canadian t S to as or 


r i i -O1g ' . | magazines should reach as high a standard 
Phree-in-One Oil is expertly | as any that come from across the border. I be h . t 99 
| heartily agree with the frequent comment I ] e wan 


blended to fill every need , 

A . hear that Chatelaine is improving wonder- . 3 : : 
in any household. Because | fylly. This is how I felt about the March Safer, too. All Eddy Toilet Tissues fulfil 
issue. “After Dark’’ was well written; fanci- the most exacting requirements of scientific 


it i e from three fine a ee : 7 : 

it fo mad | ful enough to stir the imagination, and it sanitation. Every drop of water used in our 

oils, it does three important | left one with the pleasant feeling that — Tissue Mills is cleansed, filtered and steri- 
had not been wasted in reading it. Unfor- lized in the new Eddy $400,000 Filtration 

jobs at one time. Cleans atebe tisaniiin i id of “ new y pruyu, 

J P tunately the same could no tbe said of “That Plant to maintain the vital safety demand. 


Little Man.” It is inconceivable that any 
woman sufficiently interested in archaeology 


“White Swan” Toilet Tissue rolls contain 
to be one of the party on a more or less 750 sheets of swan-white, soft, creped tissue, 
important mission, should either talk or act put up in dust-proof wrappers for added pro- 
as Julia did. Whatever admiration one may tection. It is also made in a special “Recess” 
have had for “That Little Man’’ himself size for built-in recess fixtures. 


with 3-in-One. Use it on all was lost in his surrender to a girl of Julia's 
other household devices too. type. “The Stowaway _has, of course, the ' THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY 
human interest appeal and we are always CCE >I 
Handy cans and bottles. All ready to read more of human problems SS LIMITED, HULL, CANADA 
- which some day may be our own. ‘After 
stores, Dark” has my vote. 
| I like your page on topics and events. | 
Three -in-One Oil Co., Windsor, Ont, | “Housekeeping Below Zero” is a real story 
| and a good one. I like your movie com- 


lubricates, prevents rust 


and tarnish. 


Oil your sewing machine 


aX Makers of a wide range of quality paper for 
(4 ) Commercial, Professional and Domestic Use. 


DREADNOUGHT 


Also one of the popular 
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ments, and, of course, the Chatelaine Insti- N y-OV/ Eddy Toilet Tissues. Rolls 
contain 7 ounces of steril- 


tute pages. Do not ever leave out “Women Pratt eect eee 
and Their Work.” We all want to know SE : 

what Canadian women are doing.—M. A. T., 

Toronto. NAVY 


Another favourite brand of 
Thank You, Lady Eddy Toilet Tissue. Rolls 

have 700 sheets of soft, 
sanitary paper. 





Dear Editor: 
I just want to tell you that I have taken 
the Chatelaine since the first number 
| appeared. I find it a thoroughly interesting 
' and well edited magazine, and am glad to 
find that Canada is able to produce one so 


truly Canadian, giving proper attention to | 
our writers and artists and on every possible | 
3 is : i ‘aa ij N 3 i } L occasion setting forth the merits and attrac- 
tions of this fair land of ours. Maclean's and | f 
| Chatelaine deserve encouragement from 
CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS | every true Canadian and I heartily wish | 
| both magazines every success.—A. L. T., | PAPER PRODUCTS 


& Sydney. 
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$1,000 Cheque Received 


Four Years Sooner Than Expected 


—20-Years- 
16 Years 


D.M., our policyholder, No. 113,953, who insured 
his life in 1916 expecting to receive $1,000 in 
twenty years, received that amount in February 
1932—only sixteen years from the time his first 
deposit was made. 


The annual dividends allotted by The Mutual 
Life of Canada, which the policyholder left with 
the company to prepay future premiums, made 


this possible. 


Would you like to have the assurance that a de- 
finite sum—One Thousand, Two Thousand, or 
Five Thousand Dollars will be paid to you within 
a few years? It is so easy to accomplish this 
through a Mutual Endowment Bond. 


If you will mail the coupon below we shall be pleased to send you 
booklet and further information as to the yearly deposit required 
at your age, etc., without any obligation whatever to you. 


BSBBVSVSSSSSSSSSsSsssSss sess sssssesssssssssessssesssyz 


THE 


‘ Mutual Life 


g 
‘ Assurance Company 
of Canada 


Head Office: Waterloo, Ont. 
Established 1869 


Name ........ Dninaulisectanbacadeuiabensiedoce 


Street Addressz............ cieedoutens 
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Keep your skin smooth and supple with 
this marvelous Olive Oil Face Powder 


A uor summer sun may be fine for your 
health, but what it does co your skin! The 
| scorching rays bake out its natural oils... 
leave your complexion dry, dull and lifeless, 


Soon, wrinkles appear. Parched tissues shrink 
and shrivel. Your skin, deprived of its essential 
moisture, grows brown, taut and “leathery.” 


Here’s the safe way to protect your com- 
plexion. Every day, before you go out, use 
OutTpoor Giri Face Powder. Its luxuriovs 
Olive Oil base (found in no other powder) 
acts as a “softener” of sun-dried-skin... 
soothing it, restoring its normal suppleness. 
OurtTpoor Girt clings for hours, yet it never 
cakes or becomes “‘patchy.” 


Try this different face powder today! Dis- 
cover why millions of women will use no 
other. OuTDOOR GIRL comes in 7 popular 
shades to blend naturally with any complexion. 


Regular size packages of OuTDooR GiRL Face 
Powder and other Olive Oi] Beauty 
Products are popularly priced at 35¢ 
and $1.00 in the better drug and de- 
partment stores. oo sizes, too, at 
10c each, may be found in the lead- 
ing “chains.” Buy your box of Outpoor 
Gir. today, or mail the coupon for liberal 
samples of both the Olive Os/ and _Lightex 
face powders and the new Liquefying Cleansing 
Cream (which cleans the skin as no soap can). 


Made in Canada 





Lightex in the red box for 
oily skins ... With Olive Oil 
in the purple box for nor- 
mal skins. 

(2ee © Be RRA Be aaeean 
1}. T. WAIT CO., Ltd. Dept. E-5, 
1427 Sc. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Can. 


s Kindly send me free samples of the 2 Ourpoor Girt! 
a face powders and the new Liquefying Cleansing Cream. . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Perhaps Teachers Don’t 
Dear Editor: 

Although I have only received five copies 
of Chatelaine, I have already resolved never 
to be without it again. I have just been 
married and your magazine is a godsend 
to me, as I have never had any experience 
in housekeeping before, as I was a teacher. 
Your fiction is great; only rarely do I find 
a story I do not like. I have liked all your 
general articles, with the exception of 
| ‘Things That Get on a Husband’s Nerves.” 
I wonder what percentage of the married 
| women are so feather-brained as to do such 
giddy things as the writer gives us to under- 
stand they do. Some of the irresponsible 
| young flappers might, but I’m glad to say 
| we are not all like that.—A Chatelaine. 


A Protest 
Dear Editor: 

In the March number you asked for 
opinions on the issue. I liked ‘“The Stow- 
away” best, as I am partial to “human 
interest’”’ stories; and apart from that I 
have lived on a farm a lot and can sym- 
pathize with the woman in her hate of lonely 
places. My impression is that most of the 
women who write of the beauties of the 
lonely places are women who live in cities 
or have spent only a short time out of them. 
At first the loneliness is a blessed relief, 
but after a time it begins to pall, and 
eventually gets on a person’s nerves. The 
lonely farms are lovely for a vacation, but 
for a home—no! 

The articles passed muster except for 
| “Things That Get on a Husband’s Nerves,” 
and to that I must enter an emphatic pro- 
| test. The man who wrote that must have 
| had a guilty conscience. I always have the 
key of the house, in spite of all my hus- 
| band’s pockets—and when it comes to the 
bathroom! If my husband ever hung a 
towel straight on its rail I should suspect 
him of being ill. As to putting tops on cans, 
tubes, etc., it simply isn’t done in his 
language. Don’t think that my husband 
and I are always getting on each other's 
nerves. We are just an average couple. 
But I don’t see why the man who wrote that 
article should be allowed to get away with 
j it!—W. O. H., Calgary. 


Out West 
Dear Editor: 

I was especially interested in Beatrice 
Mason’s article “‘Housekeeping Below Zero,” 
as so many of us on the prairie have the 
same difficulties every winter. She really 
didn't need to go to the Arctic circle to get 
pioneer conditions. The low cost of farm 
produce and complete failure of many crops 
have caused many of us to return to pioneer 
ways, though the freezing of one’s winter 
supply of meat has always been practised 
on the prairies. We kill a beef animal, and a 
hog or two after the freeze-up, cut it into 
joints, freeze them, and store in a shed or in 
barrels outside. When the warm weather 
comes in the spring the beef is either canned 
or pickled; the pork is “‘fried down.”’ This 
means it is cut into slices, fried, packed in a 
stone crock and covered with the fat. This 
meat will keep good all summer if always 
| kept covered with fat. 
| I have a crock full of vinegar “making” 

*hind my kitchen range, and if I had “soap 
| grease’’ to spare, I should be making my 

own soap, too. But the stock, due to the 
drought last summer, was too lean to supply 
| surplus of fat for this purpose. 

| As to your stories, give us more of Mrs. 
Trimble’s—I did like ‘‘Winter Wind.” There 
‘are so few of the simple “homey” kind of 
stories published that it is impossible for us 
to have a surfeit of them.—M. H. Windt- 
horst, Sask. 


| 
| 


How Many Agree ? 

| Dear Editor: 

| Please give us more stories like “The 
Stowaway’’—stories of birth and death; 
Aunt Martha’s sunny window with singing 
lcanary and potted plants; patched quilts, 


hooked rugs, and Sunday china. That’s 
life in the fullest; where tragedy stalks and 
happiness creeps in, and noble men and 
women in calico and homespun carry on, 
fighting grim battles, and grasping well- 
earned happiness as it comes their way. 
We don’t want Lord Lancelot and Lady 
Blanche with her faultless beauty, or poor 
little Sally Jones with her Cockney accent. 
Those stories that appeal to adolescent 
youth cannot sustain the interest of more 
serious readers. This was the decision made 
among our group after reading the March 
Chatelaine. We are proud of our Chatelaine, 
and hope you will continue to give us more 
and more of the good things you have been 
giving.—A. E., Montreal. 


That's Our Job 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
splendid efforts put forth to supply us with 
a very fine magazine. It is such a relief to 
read something fresh and humorous, and to 
realize that opportunity is being offered to 
Canadian talent. 

What a delightful cover for March! Please 
don’t use too many “‘purty gurls” this year 
The humorous covers look so attractive in 
the shop windows—and so many folks these 
days need their sunny sides bolstered up.— 
E. B., Toronto. 


Shades of the Gentler Sex! 


Dear Editor: 

Would it not be a good idea to publish an 
article on the discourtesy of many women 
today? Discourtesy is becoming more and 
more noticeable among the women of Cal- 
gary—I can’t speak for other cities—and 
while I myself am a woman I do think the 
so-called “‘weaker sex’’ could quite well take 
to heart the teachings of the Golden Rule. 

Our bargain sales at the large stores are 
nothing more or kss than fights. I used to 
try and go early to stand in line, but women 
from the back would fight their way to the 
front, and I'd find myself at the back with 
no bargain! I don’t go now. Well-dressed, 
apparently educated women are often to 
blame—not the poor and ignorant. The 
same thing happens when a crowd is waiting 
for a street car. Large, bony women push 
all others out of their way. Forgive this 
outpouring but I have been pushed and 
stepped on until my temper has given way. 
Something should be said to these self- 
assertive females who think they must 
always be first, no matter who is tramped on 
in the process.—A Chatelaine Reader. 


A Lucky Wife 
Dear Editor: 


After reading your article on Jealousy, I 
had to write my protest of such ‘‘bosh.” Is 
the authoress single or married? If married, 
how does she ever expect to set an ideal in 
the home, with sons and daughters growing 
up when she encourages flirting? 

To my way of thinking, the whole trouble 
in a great many homes today is due to this 
so-called new freedom. Probably I was 
brought up in the old school where a hus- 
band and wife should act circumspectly. I 
have been married twenty years, and in all 
that time my husband has done pretty 
much as he pleased, having travelled from 
one end of the country to the other. I still 
feel safe in saying that he has yet to carry on 
a flirtation and has no desire to do so. He 
seems still content to make love to his wife, 
because at the beginning of our married life, 
it was understood that, as nice and charming 
as one is to the opposite sex, flirting is out 
of the question—vulgar. No home can 
stand up under it. It is the forerunner of 
divorce. —B. E. M., Edmonton. 


An Unlucky Husband 


Dear Editor: 

Is jealousy ever justified —in nearly every 
case it certainly is! Where there is no 
jealousy there is no love. I got quite inter 
ested in the article by Dorothy Downing, 
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Here is the quick, easy inexpensive way 

to have the new clothes you want— 
dresses, suits and lingerie distinc- 
tively appropriate for you—at a 
fraction of their cost to buy. 


Banal kind ys 
FASHION BOOK 


mi aU Cops 
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a Caan 


Take the coupon below to the 
Singer Shop nearest your home. 
You will receive at once your 
copy of an entirely new kind of 
fashion book, containing 50 key 
designs for the new season. It 
shows you how to choose pat- 
terns, fabrics and colors just 
right for your type and for 


every occasion. 


Then let the Singer in- 
structor help you plan and 
make the clothes you want. 
Do not hesitate to take 
advantage of this special 
free instruction service. It 

is now offered at every 


Singer Shop. 





SINGER is the only 
sewing machine made 
in Canada of Cana- 
dian materials by 
Canadian workmen. 


SINGER 


Wn ela 
ot Rak Ne 3 
See telephone 


directory for nearest address 
This coupon, when ‘presented at any 
Singer Shop, entitles you to a free 
copy of “Your Spring Wardrobe.” 


Name . 
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| Home Discoveries | 


GALT pork will be nearly as nice as fresh | 


if soaked in equal parts of sweet milk 
| and water.—M. P. B., Carman, Man. 
* * * 
Deodorizing Fishy Dishes 
When washing fishy dishes, either raw 
| fish or cooked fist, add about two heaped 


| teaspoonfuls of baking soda to the dish | 


| water. This deodorizes the fish smell from 
the dishes, dish water and dish cloth. 
G. L. W., Wheatley, Ont. 
* * + 
To Lengthen A Sweater’s Life 
When the elbows of children’s sweaters 
begin to wear thin, if the sleeves are carefully 


ripped out at the shoulders and the sleeves | 


changed, the right one to the left arm and | 


vice versa, the worn part will come in the 
| hollow of the elbow and make the sleeves 
wear just twice as long.—Mrs. R. Fairles, 
Luca, Ont. 

* * ” 


How to Extract a Splinter 


A splinter driven deep into the hand can 
be extracted painlessly by steam. Almost 


bottle and press tightly. In a few minutes 
the splinter wiil appear and can be removed. 
—Mrs. J. L. Faurschon, Langruth, Man. 
° . * 
A Safety Measure 

| Paint the shelves of a dark cupboard with 
| white paint, and also the closet in a dark 
| corner of a room. If the top and bottom 
| step of the basement stairway are painted 

white, this will save the possibility of an 

injurious fall—Mrs. M. B. Bower, Van- 

couver, B.C. 


* - - 
| A Sewing Hint 
| When sewing snap fasteners on to a frock, 
sew the ball snap section on the upper part 
| first, rub it with chalk and press the under 
piece in place. The chalk will mark the 
| exact place to sew the socket. —C. C. Chubb, 
St. George, N.B. 
= ” a” 
Keeping Rugs Flat 
If you have a mat or rug that wrinkles on 
your hardwood floor, just lay brown paper 
or a newspaper on the floor under your mat. 


| This prevents the wrinkle and also keeps 


the mat from sliding so much.—Mrs. N. R. 
McLeod, Brampton, Ont. 


* * + 


Keeping the Percolator Clean 


It your coffee has a strong tang to it, 
boil out your percolator or ordinary coffee 


| pot with soda, empty and put in clear hot 


water with a lemon rind that has been 


fill a wide-mouthed bottle with hot water, | 
place the injured part over the mouth of the 








squeezed out. This done once a week keeps 


| your coffee pot in a good clean condition. 
| K. A. T. S., Ponoka, Alta. 


* * * 


Absorbs Cabbage Odor 


I know that most people like cabbage but 


don’t like the smell of it in the house. I 


| have found a very good way to get rid of 
| that. Just put dry toast on top of the | 


| 


cabbage while boiling. There will be no | 


odor whatever.—K. A. Green, Victoria, B.C. 


* + * 


For Flannels That Shrink 
When washing flannels put a little borax 


| 


in the water and the flannels will be less | 


likely to shrink.—M. McMahon, Ballycroy, 
Ont. 


* * * 


Hanging Out The Wash 


| 
| 


To the handle of any convenient basket | 


fasten a common harness snap. _ This is 
easily snapped over the clothes line when 
hanging clothes, and may be moved along 


wherever needed, thus avoiding inconven- | 


| 


| 


ient reaching for pins or the heavy clothes | 


pin bag or apron tied around the waist. 
M. MeMillan, Markdale, Ont. 
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Onyx 
Georgina 
Arechgrip 
Archelp 






Sizes: 
242 to 10 
Widths: AAAA 
to EEE 





These “Different” Shoes by Blachford will 
give new symmetry and beauty to your foot. 
Each shoe is scientifically crafted to fit 
smoothly, comfortably, and to softly slenderize 
the foot. These charming shoes improve your 
ensemble and give ease to the miles. You can 
smile when you wear Blachfords. 


Sold in Exclusive Shops 
Throughout Canada 


THE BLACHFORD SHOE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Do You Want New 
Clothes forSummer? 


We all like to buy new clothes 
for Spring and Summer, but 
sometimes it is quite a problem 
to figure out just where the 
money is coming from. 

“Where can | get more 
money?" that is the question, 
isn't it? When unexpected 
situations arise that call for an 
expenditure — do YOU know 
where the money is coming 
from? 

Let our Club for Girls help you! 
Here are a few things which 
members have told us:—''l 
earned as much as $5.00 in a 
single afternoon." 

"My cheque for $25.00 cer- 
tainly arrived at an opportune 
time." 

"| enjoy the work, it is so easy, 
and pays such handsome 
profits." 


Send in the Coupon 


MacLean Publishing Company Limited. 

153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me full information regarding 
your spare time work. 


1 
The Club for Girls. | 
| 
| 
| 
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Andrew /Nalcotm 


A bit of Old Canada, with the romantic charm of 
bygone days—that’s what Andrew Malcolm 
brings to your home with his stately poster beds, 
his quaint old chests and high boys, and other 
historic bedroom furniture in old mahogany and 
rich walnut browns, 
Ancestral types are these, steeped 
in the traditions of the Old 
Dominion. Furniture you will 
cherish for its centuries-old origins, 
and for its simple grace and beauty. 
Broad surfaces of beautiful woods, 
commendable craftsmanship 
throughout—each piece worthy 
of intimate service in your family circle. 
is is a Colonial Year. Widespread is the 
revival of interest in ancestral times and furnish- 
ings. Plan this spring to enrich your home witha 
delightful Colonial bedroom. Andrew Malcolm 
makes it easy and inexpensive for you. 











From the variety of authentic beds, dressers, dressing tables, 
chests and other Andrew Malcolm pieces being shown by 
important Dominion stores, you can select just particular 
furniture that expresses your very own conception of a 
Colonial bedroom. Or you can, if you prefer, make the Colonial 
transformation gradually, piece by piece, 
beginning with the bed. By all means 
ot see this furniture. Each Andrew 

Icolm genuine piece has on it our 
Colonial trademark. Ask to have it point- 
ed out. Send coupon below, for helpful 
booklet on furnishing the No 
charge. 





Anprew Matcotm Furniture CoMPANy 
60 Years a Household Name in Furniture 
Home Office: Kincardine, Ont. 
Factories, Kincardine and Listowel 


Please send booklet, “Colonia! Bed- 
fooms,”” to: 


Name 
Address 


My furniture dealer is 


ee 
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| Those Husbands! 
Dear Editor: 


“Things that get on a wife’s nerves” are 
—men that talk like L. C. Moore, first and 
| foremost! 
| How many wives have cleaned, scoured 
|and polished the bathroom and given a 
tired sigh of satisfaction at the end of the 
day. Mr. Husband arrives, smokes here, 
| there and everywhere. ‘‘Ashes blow away,” 
| says he. Then shaves and bathes. More 
| ashes in the bathtub. Hole burned in the 
| curtain. Mirror spattered with shaving 
soap. Razor blade on the floor. 

“Where is my blue shirt?” 

“You just took it off.” 

“Where are the pear! cuff links?” 

“In the blue shirt.” 

“Is dinner ready?” 

“It has been for the last hour... . ’ 

As for the key, where is the woman today 
who doesn’t have her key ring? I am so 
glad, Mr. Moore, that I’m not your wife !— 
C. A. L., Montreal River, Ont. 


| A Woman's Personality 
| Dear Editor: 

Your recent article on Canadian and 
| American women in regard to dressing was 
most interesting. I have often wondered if 
|it were possible for Canadian women to 
resist the deluge of ideas concerning woman- 
kind which come over the border, and to 
| build up a pattern of themselves out of their 
a material and reactions to their own 





environment. 

If we really have a quieter, less self- 
| conscious personality, then that, it seems 
|to me, is being true to our inheritance. 
| Therefore let us not try to copy the more 
| dashing types to win an unnecessary com- 
| mendation and lose our own individuality. 
| If the price of perfection in costume is ‘‘to 
| willingly give hours on end to searching,” 


and articles. 

stories of real people, like the one in the 

March number ‘“‘Housekeeping Below Zero.”’ 
Elsie D., Vancouver. 


How Many Are Like This ? 


Dear Editor: 

Have you ever noticed that, when shaving, 
a man turns on the hot water when he 
starts, and lets it run continually instead of 
turning the tap each time he wishes to clean 
his razor? The wife hustles and bustles 
around to get the meal on the table. When 
everything is ready—then, and not till then, 
does a man move to wash his hands. Of 
course he expects to return to a piping hot 
meil. 

Women are credited 
inquisitive. 
amount. When a parcel arrives, a woman 
will quickly delve into its contents. Not so 
with a man. He exasperatingly unties the 
knots and rolls up the string. Then, quite 
methodically, he folds up the two papers 
which the box usually has round it, before 
opening the surprise. All this time a wife 
stands by, just bursting with curiosity! 

However, it’s the little things that make 
life interesting—and all wives find men 
contributing their share.—Peggy S., Sani- 
tarium, Ont. 


with being very 


A “Debtor's Day” 


Dear Editor: 

For months I have thought I would write 
to you about a subject very near my heart. 
We have a Mother’s Day, a Father’s Day, 
and Empire Day, a Dominion Day, an 
Armistice day. Can’t you start a ‘Debtor's 
Day?” Just a small beginning might lead 
to a huge movement. If borrowed money 
was returned, so many would be thankful; 
so many hopeful for the future. If books 


I always enjoy most the | 


I guess we have a natural | 


and umbrellas were returned and other little 
items taken back, a new spirit would surely 
start. What can we do about it? I think 
our King’s birthday would be a good day. 
People go away in August and need all 
their spare cash, and in the fall, fuel and 
food problems are looming in the distance. — 
H. Mac., Vancouver Island. 


then I think to myself, ‘‘Ah, me is this the 
chief end of woman?” And I hope in my 
heart that we never pay the price. 

I do trust you will have more articles 
which will help to bring the Canadian 
woman into focus. The page I always turn 
to first is the editor’s, for there I often find 

| little pictures or suggestions of real life 
from your own observations which have 


more value for me than many of the stories this idea?) 








FICTION FEATURES for JUNE 


Beginning the summer months Chatelaine presents a brilliant 
group of stories from Canadian writers—a novel by the most 
famous Canadian novelist—and a first story from an unknown 


writer. 
Fiction features next month include :— 
THUNDER OF NEW WINGS—by Mazo de la Roche—this 


sensational neu novel by the internationally recognized 
novelist will be the magazine event of the year. 


PICNIC ON THE HEAD—by Melanie Bennett, of Montreal— 
the powerful wap of four people who found their lives 
completely upset by what happened at a summer picnic— 
a love story that’s different. 


FAT GIRL—by W. David Belbeck, of Swift Current, Sask.— 
a hilarious tale of a girl who was not charmingly chubby, 
or pleasantly plump — but frankly fat; and she fell 
violently in love. Her story will bring laughter and sym- 
pathy from every daughter of Eve who ever frowned at 
the scales. 


PINK STRIPES AND BLUE—by Eva L. Bruce, of Evans- 
burgh, Alta.—a tonic of laughter—a first story from a 
new Canadian writer who has the gift of bringing reality 
into her writing. It’s a story of people you all will recog- 
nize—for there is a Sarah Billings in every community. 


JUNE CHATELAINE—" better than ever.” 





(Editor’s note: What do readers think of | 
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“\ FREE 
INSURANCE : 
agaunot | 
MOTH 
DAMAGE 







Lane Chest 44396 





DOUBLE PROTECTION 


in ery, 
| LANE 
| CEDAR CHEST 


Yes!—Lane now gives the most sen- 
sational guarantee on Cedar Chests 
ever written. With every Lane 
Chest a Free Insurance Policy 
against moth damage—and issued 
by one of the largest Insurance 
Companies. 


Lane Chests, with nine exclusive 
construction features, are aroma 
tight, to insure sufficient aroma 
density from the three-quarter inch 
| aromatic red cedar that effectively 
destroys all forms of moth life. 
Then the alluring beauty of Lane Chests, 
with their charm of design—their exteriors 
of lovely matched walnut veneers—makes 
them the ideal gift. All your loveliest 
| treasures are safe for years in a cabinet 
of beauty, matching your choicest furniture. 


Ask your dealer to show you Lane — be 
sure it IS Lane — for remember only Lane 
gives you Free Insured Protection. 


KNECHTELS LIMITED 
HANOVER, ONTARIO 


Makersofthe Famous Knechtel line of Dining Room 
and Bedroom Furniture Since 1864 


LANE 


Insured #& 


ICedas. Classe 
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with th CLEANLINESS + vc ECONOMY - 
and the BEAUTY of 2 new 
Nosthern Efeciric-Gurney RANGE 





ja 


WV the Northern Electric-Gurney 
Range you need no longer dread the hot 
days of summer, for its quick heat goes 
directly into the pots and pans... not 
out into your kitchen. e The Northern 
Electric-Gurney Rangt is as easy to clean as 
your guest china. There are no projecting 
edges or bolts to catch your dust cloths. 


THE FAMOUS GURNEY OVEN 


The oven is the yardstick by which the 
expert cook judges any stove. In the 
Northern Electric-Gurney, the oven is fully 
insulated. The juices of your roast are 
sealed in from the start. Little basting 
needed. A minimum of shrinkage takes 
place. For full-flavoured baking or roast- 
ing, no other oven surpasses that of the 
Northern Electric-Gurney. 


You will be surprised and pleased at the mod- 
est price of this marvelous range and at the 
reasonable terms upon which it may be bought. 


THE SEAL OF APPROVAL 


Tested and Approved by 
NO. 35 


SEAIAL 


‘Chatelaine Institute 


MAINTAINED BY 


Hon atelaine Magazine 


The Chatelaine Institute has taken apart a Northern 
Electric-Gurney Range and has tested every feature of its 
construction. It has also made cooking tests, consider- 
ing both time and the quality of the food when cooked. 
And it has seen fit, without qualification, to place its 
official Seal of Approval upon this superior product. 








APP29 


@ To own a Northern Electric - Gurney 
Range is not an extravagance, but a luxurious economy. 
Beautifully finished in pastel-tinted porcelain, it makes 
a beauty spot in your kitchen . . . the colour note 


around which your entire decorative scheme centres. 
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Chatelaine Patterns 


may be purchased at these stores listed below 


If there is as yet no dealer in your neighborhood. we would be glad to have you give us 
the name and address of your favorite store, and, in the meantime, you may order Chatelaine 


Patterns direct from The 


Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 


University Avenue, Toronto, 


Ontario. Jn ordering by mail, be careful to write the pattern number plainly and be sure 


to state the size required. 


ONTARIO 

Allandale 

J. Webb 
Alliston 

. T. Hill & Co. 
Almonte 

W. West 
Amherstburg 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Arkona 

Brown Bros. 
Aurora 

G. R. Ardell 
Aylmer 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Barrie 


Walker's Stores, Limited 
Belle River 
Mrs. V. Diesbourg 


Belleville 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Bobcaygen 

T. W. Read’s Sons 
Bothwell 

J. J. Vincent 
Bowmanville 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Brampton 

F. T. Hill & Co., Ltd. 
Brantford 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Brighton 

J. A. Robson 
Brockville 


Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 

Leverette’s Store 
Burlington 

F. W. Templin 
Carleton Place 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Chatham 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 

Spencer Stone, Limited 
Cobourg 

B. R. Heaslip 
Collingwood 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Cornwall 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Comber : 

Cc. G. Elliott & Son 
Delhi 

H, Cunningham 


a 
R. J. Pronger 


dalk 
F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd, 
Durham 

The Variety Store 
East Windsor 

Selfast Dry Goods, 

243 Drouillard Rd., 

Englehart 

M.S. Ireland 


ssex 
Michaels Bargain Store 


Southcott Bros. 
Fenelon Falis 
W. Burgoyne & Son 


Fergus 

® Steele Brothers 
Forest Farmer’s Trading C* 
alt 


Walker's Stores, Limited 
Glencoe 
Irwin‘’s Novelty Store 
ich 


oder 
F. E. Hibbert 
Guelph 
G. B. Ryan & Co., Ltd, 
Hamilton 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
G. W. Robinson & Co. 
Thomas C. Watkins, Lid 
MacFarlane’s Dry Goods 
London Yard Goods, Ltd. 
N. Weswig 
Roger’s Dry Goods 
1109 Main Street, E. 
Zeller’s, Lid. 
Hanover 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 


Harrow 

Webb & Hendershott, Ltd. 
Huntsville 

Canadian Dept. Stores. Ltd. 


“Kincardine 


Lampman’s Dept. Store 
Kingsville 
Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston 
John Laidlaw & Son, Ltd. 
Kirkland Lake 
Mrs. J. A. MacDougall 
Kitchener 
Canadian Dept. Stores. Ltd. 
Goudie’s Limited Department 
Store 
Lendon 
R. J. Young & Co., Ltd. 
Cossey’s Dry Goods, 
227 Dundas St. 
South Hosiery Shop, 138 
Wortley Rd 
Paris Silk Shop. 
674 Dundas Street, E. 
Lindsay 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Lucan 
J. M. Ross & Co. 


Markdale 
F. T. Hill & Co., Ltd. 


ord 
F. T. Hill & Co., Ltd, 


Midland 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 


Mitchel 
G. Edeghoffer & Son 


Napanee 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 


Neustadt 
H. J. Borth 
Niagara Falis 


Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Service Silk Shoppe, 
345 Queen St. 
Newmarket 
The Toronto Jobbing Co. 
New Toronte 
Keith's Stores, 
804 Lake Shore Ri 
H. E. Isard & Co, 
North Bay 
Canadian Dept. Stores. 1.t«1 
The T. Eaton Co., Lémited 


Norwich 

Pitcher Bros. 
Oakville 

Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville 

KF. T. Hill & Co, Ltd. 
Orillia 

Waiker’s Stores, Limited 
Ottawa 


Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd 

Murphy-Gamble, Limited 

Charles Ogilvy, Ltd. 

L. W. Bell, 763 Bank St. 

Zeller’s, Ltd. 

J. A. Lalonde, Ltd. 

1020 Wellington St. West, 

Owen Sound 

Bunt's Limited 
Parkhill 

White & May Co, 
Pembroke 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Penetanguishene 

Phil. Charlebois 
Peterborough 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 

Richard Hall, Limited 
Picton 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Pickering 

M. S. Chapmen 
Port Arthur 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 


Mrs. M. Buckley 
Port Elgin 
The Borth Store 
Ridgetown 
The Jefferies Co. 
Sarnia 
Walker Brothers 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 


Shelburne 

Norton Fisher & Co., Lt’. 
Simcoe 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Southampton 


Walter J. Mohr 
St. Catharines 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Novelty Silk Shop 
Walker’s Stores. Limited 
Stayner 


P. T. Hill & Co., Ltd. 
Stouffville 

W. H. Shaw Store 
Strathroy 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
St. Marys 

The White & May Co. 
Stratford 


Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
J. J. Crosier & Co. 
St. Thomas 
E. Mellroy Silk Shop 
J. H. Gould, Limited 


Sudbury 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Thessaion 

Buchanan Bros. 
Thorold 

Mrs. Thompson 
Tilbury 

Sawyer’s Dry Goods 
Tillsonburg 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Timmins 

Hollinger Stores, Ltd. 
Toronto 


The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
A. Aldous, 288 Eglington Ave. 
Browning’s Dry Goods 
226 Royce Ave 
Mrs. Richardson, Kingston 
Rd. at Bingham Ave 
Rovle’s Dry Goods, 1186-83 
St. Clair W 
Miss I. A. Corner, 
244 Carlton Street 
Sharpe’s Fancy Goods, 653 
St. Clair W 
Stitts Dry Goods, 
976 Bathurst Street 
Smiths Dry Goods, 
2037 Dufferin Street 
Gardners Dry Goods, 
1697 St. Clair W 
Mrs. C. Chapman. 
1912 Gerrard Street 
Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt. Pleasant 
Crane’s Dry Goods, 
1038 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell’s Dry Goods, 
675 Danforth Avenue 
Miss Mary Torrance, 
2300 Bloor Street W. 
Horwoods Dry Goods, 
990 Bloor Street W 
Young’s Dry Goods, 
3425 Yonge St 
Hollywoods Dry Goods, 1534 
Yonge Street 
Osborne’s Dry Goods, 1059 
Gerrard St. East, 
Sheftel’s Drv Goods Store, 
2813 Dundas Street W. 
Zeller’s, Ltd. 
Tottenham 
Miss V. Milligan. Box 37 
Trenton 
Couch Newton Company 
Tweed 
Kerr & Co. 
Uxbridge 
Jas. Alexander & Son 
Wallaceburg 
Stonehouse’s, Limited 
Walkerville 
Cc. H. Smith 
Welland 
The Fashion Silk Shoppe 
Willowdale 
McCarthy’s Dry Goods, 
5541 Yonge St. 
Windsor 
John F. Burns, 309 Ottawa 
Gray’s Dept. Store, Ottawa 


St. 

The C. H. Smith Company, 
Ltd 

Sergesson Bros., 1521 London 
St. W. 


Wingham 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Whitby 
W. G. Walters 
Woodstock 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


QUEBEC 
Beauharnois 
J. N. Marchand 
Coaticooke 
Miss C. E. O'Neill, 4 Child 
st 
Compton 
Melle E. Couture 
Drummondville 
N. H. Brodeur, 20 Heriot St. 
Placid Gosselin, 197A Lindsay 
St. 
Hull 
J. Pharand 
Granby 


Granby 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Montreal 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Henry Morgan & Co., Limited 
Jas. Ogilvy’s, Ltd 
The Teco Store, 
St. Catherine St. East 
Oscar Benoit, 3930 Ontario 
St ce 
Melle. Rosa Bouchard, 5747 
Jeanne D’Arc. Rosemont 
P. Bancel & Fils 
Madame L. D. Serres, 4273 
St. Antoine Street W 
Madame L. Trempe 6307 
Blvd Monk. Ville Emard 
Community Store, 
5624 Monkland Ave, 
Mde. A. Urbain, 
4724 Papineau Ave, 
Mrs. S. Fry, 
4824 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Jack Evans, 
5768 Sherbrooke Ave. West 
Montebello 
R. O. Quesnel 


Pontiac 

David Gourd. AMOS Co, 
Plessisville 

J. A. Savoie, Fils, Enr. 
Quebec 


T. D. Dubuc, 214-16 St. John 
Adelard Laliberte, 124 Dur- 
ocher Street 
Melle C. Picard. 1239 St. 
Vallier Street 
Telesphore Simard, 710 St. 
Valier 
Richmond 
Mde. B. Hudon 
Rouyn 
Mrs. Elmirs G. Cinq-Mars 
St. Andre, Avellin 
M. O. Quesnel 
Sherbrooke 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
O. Poudrette, 82 Galt 
St. Hyacinthe 
Emile LaRoche, 14 Pue 
Bourdages 
Sorel 
Emilien Lachambre, 
49 Rue Augusta 
St. Jean 
Madame C. Lerey, Box 793 
Three Rivers 
Lambert & Cloutier 
Windsor Mills 
Mde. Joseph Cote 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbeliton 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Moncton 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Saint John 
* A. Dykeman Dept. Store 
Zeller’s, Ltd. 


Fredericton 
R. L. Black 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Glace Bay 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd 
Halifax 


The T. Faton Co., Limited 
Sydney Mines 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd 


Sydney 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 

MANITOBA 

Brandon 

Doigs, Ltd. 
Morris 

Jewel Stores Limited 
Neepawa 

Jewel Stores Limited 
Winnipeg 

The T. Eaton Co.. Limited 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Regina 


The T. Faton Co., Limited 

West of England Dress Goorcs 
Saskatoon 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Whitewood 

The Whitewood Trading Co., 
Lloydminster 

H. C. Messum 
Moose Jaw 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 

Binning’s (Moose Jaw) Ltd. 

ALBERTA 


The T. Eaton Co., Limited 

West of England Dress Goods 

Webb’s 
Blackie 

J. A. Macdonald 
Edmonton 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Lethbridge 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 

Clarke & Co., 
Medicine Hat 

The Teco Store 
Peace River 

Mrs.,L. B. McLure 
Westlock 

Geo. MeTavish 
Wetaskiwin 

3rody’s, Ltd 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

New Westminster 

W. 8. Collister, Ltd. 
Prince Rupert 

H. 8S. Wallace & Co., Ltd 
Princeton 

Princeton Departmental Store 
Vernon 

Jerry Eatin Store 
Vancouver 

Mrs. Martha Allard, 

1006 W. Broadway 
M. A. Rutherford, 3715 Main 


|in violet, green and gold. 


| 
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| 
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To Protect 
Your Clothes 
Factory cotton, worked 
actory cotton, wor by 
MARIE 
LE CERF 


No. C 109, 30 cents; cot 
tons for working, 8 cents; 
pot-pourri for sachet 
to attach, 5 cents. 


Our HanpicraFt STUDIO 


Any of these good looking home and gift 
ideas are ready for you to put together 


A Stunning Bridge Set with Red 
Elephants for Luck 


Black sateen finished with 
three-tone bias binding in red, 
black and fawn makes a striking 
bridge cloth. Four red elephants 
are pasted in the four corners of 
the cloth. No. C 114 is $1, with 

bias binding at 30 cents. 

















An Embroidered Linen Bag 
For Summer Shopping 


Matching the zipper 
purse shown last month. 
To be worked in lovely 
tawny shades on heavy 


linen. C 115, size 12 by 15 
inches, 50 cents; lining 15 
cents; cottons 10 cents. 


A Smart Florentine Bag With Matching 
Handkerchief 


This distinctive purse can be supplied 
in any combination of colors, and two, 
three or four shades of colors can be 
used. No. C 112, inclusive of every- 
thing for making the purse, size about 
6 x 714 inches, $1.45. The handkerchief 
is of fine white Swiss lawn, 11% inch 
size, to be worked with 3-inch initial 
in any color desired. C 111, singly, is 
15 cents; or for six is 75 cents including 
cottons for working. 


Order handicrafts from Marie Le 
Cerf, The Chatelaine, 153 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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HEN YOU wisn to serve 

Chicken Sandwiches that are 
beyond reproach—use Halls 
Chicken Sandwich Spread. It is sea- 
soned already to use, and makes 
the most delicious chicken sand- 
wiches you have ever tasted. 


Halls products also include Boneless 
Chicken, Concentrated Clear Chicken 
Broth, Noodles with Chicken, Sliced 
Turkey Breast, and Turkey Sandwich 
Spread. 


Ask your Grocer on 






| 














Salad Days! 


Salads are made more enjoy- 
able and Salad Dressings 
more delicious with 


LEA « PERRINS 
SAUCE 





M-14 





A Directory of Food Products and Their 
Place On The Menu. 





JELLY POWDERS 


DS today must appeal to so many 
different types of housekeepers; one 


wants to get everything ready early, 
another to whip up a meal at the last 
minute; one wants only simple wholesome 
materials for family meals, another demands 
dainty attractive foods for entertaining. 

And many a time we find these con- 
tradictory demands occurring in the same 
household. In such cases, the versatility 
of flavored jelly powders and the possibilities 
of plain gelatine are worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Tasty dishes for every course of the meal 
are available, in variety to suit the simplest 
taste of the most elaborate, for probably in 
no one product will we find such scope for 
originality as in gelatine preparations. In 
addition they can be prepared early enough 
to suit the most forehanded housekeeper 
and are ready without last minute fuss for 
the quickly prepared meal. 

A pantry shelf bearing a selection of these 
powders will answer practically any menu 
problem from the first of the meal to the 
last. And in the dessert course alone it 
would take many meals to exhaust the 
innumerable ways of serving. The practice 
of adding fruits and other foods to a flavored 
jelly when it begins to set is well known and 
very desirable, but there are bound to be 
combinations that you have never tried. 
Some new and very pleasing dessert com- 
binations are: 


Pineapple (cooked or canned) in lime 
or pistachio jelly. 

Strawberry jelly made with part 
cherry juice and containing halved 
cherries. 

Sliced pears and grapes in cherry 
jelly. 

Lemon jelly made with part cooked 
pineapple juice and containing diced 
pineapple, cold boiled rice and whipped 
cream. 

Orange jelly with purée apricots. 

Orange sections and date strips in 
lemon jelly. 

Steamed rhubarb in orange, lemon 
or strawberry jelly. 

Grapefruit in strawberry jelly. 

Grated apple and lemon juice added 
to beaten egg white and folded into 
raspberry jelly. 


Scores of other combinations with plain 
jelly suggest themselves, and slight varia- 
tions in the making give us fluffy whips, 
sponges and Bavarian creams or fancy molds 
made by using alternate layers of plain jelly 
with that which is whipped or to which 
various materials have been added. 

Gelatine pies are novel desserts that are 
easily made. The jelly is prepared in the 
usual way and when it is beginning to 
thicken, it is placed in a baked pie shell and 
allowed to set. Fresh fruits are delicious 
served in this way. 

The salad course offers almost as great 
variety of service. Fruit salads use prac- 
tically every jelly flavor as a background, 
while the savory vegetable or meat com- 
binations seem most appetizing when molded 
in a lemon jelly. Frequently the piquant 
lime flavor suits a savory salad and is as 
colorful and refreshing as one could wish. 

With gelatine products a collection of left- 
overs can be made into a most attractive 
entrée, and main-dish loaves or molds of 


by M. Frances Hucks 


fish, meat, eggs, or vegetables tempt the eye 
as well as the appetite. 

Another way of using these sparkling 
jellies is to mold them in a thin sheet, cut 
into squares or cubes and add them to fruit 
cups or use them as a garnish for meats, 
salads and desserts. 


Jellied Fruits 


1 to 2 Cupfuls of fresh fruit in season 
Sugar to taste 
1 Package of jelly powder 

1!4 Cupfuls of boiling water | 
Prepare the fruit, sprinkle with sugar and | 
let stand for one hour. Add the boiling 
water to the jelly powder and stir until 
dissolved. Pour over the prepared fruit and 
allow to cool, stirring occasionally. Chill 
until the mixture jellies. 


For strawberries use strawberry flavor. 
For raspberries use raspberry flavor. | 
For cherries use cherry flavor 
For peaches use lemon, orange or pine- | 
apple flavor 
For pears use lemon, orange or lime 
flavor 
For pineapple use lemon or lime flavor 


Other combinations of flavor may be used 
as desired. 


Vegetable Jelly Salad 


1 Package of lemon jeily powder 
114 Cupfuls of boiling water 
1 Tablespoonful of vinegar 
1 Cupful of shredded cabbage 
14 Cupful of finely diced celery 
14 Cupful of cooked peas 
14 Cupful of grated raw carrot 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
pepper, if desired 
15 Teaspoonful of salt 


Add the boiling water to the jelly powder 
and stir until dissolved. Cool and add the 
remaining ingredients, stir until thoroughly 
mixed and turn into a mold or into indi- 
vidual molds. Chill until set and serve on 
lettuce with mayonnaise. 


Entrée of Molded Shellfish 


1 Package of lemon-flavored jelly 
powder 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
14 Cupful of chili sauce 
1 Tablespoonful of vinegar 
Dash of cayenne or two drops of 
tabasco 
1 Teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce 
2 Teaspoonfuls of horseradish 
Cold water | 
2 Cupfuls of shredded lobster, 
shrimp or crab meat 


Add the boiling water to the jelly powder | 
and stir until dissolved. Combine the chili 
sauce, vinegar, tabasco, Worcestershire and 
horse-radish and add enough cold water to | 
make one cupful. Add to the first mixture 
and chill until partly thickened. Fold in the 
prepared fish and turn into a mold. Chill 
until firm and serve unmolded on a bed of 
watercress. 




















Made in Scotland 





The leader since 1845 in pur- 
ity, uniformity and reliability. 
Wherever the recipe calls for 
gelatine use Cox’s Gelatine. 
For free recipe book write Box 
73, Montreal, Dept. J. 1-32 
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PARIS PATE 
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Car 


Dining 


ial 
Salinas 


Guaranteed the same 
high quality served on 
Canadian railways. Lab- 
oratory methods retain 
their full delicious fresh- 
ness and vitamin value. 


Connors Bros. Ltd. 
BLACK’S HARBOUR, N. B. 
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MOULDS 

One individual 

mould given 


with each 
Special Carton of 


McLAREN’S 


Invincible 
Jelly Powder 
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Kitchen 
For ole Use 


The favorite salt for kit- 
chen or table use. Pure, 
fresh and full flavored 
salt packed in dust-proof 
and air tight sanitary 
cartons for your conven- 

ience. 20 
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BETTER COOKERY AT LESS COST 


all-important Yeast Vitamin B 
which regulates growth in child- 
ren and is essential to sound nerves 
and good digestion. Marmite is 
much more economical than ordi- 
nary flavourings and extracts. You 


Good cooking need not be ex- 
pensive — if you use Marmite in 
the kitchen. Marmite will make 
your soups and stews richer and 
more nourishing, your meat, fish 
and vegetable dishes so appetizing 
that everyone will enjoy them. 
Marmite — the great British Yeast 
Food, is particularly rich in the 





only need to use it very sparing 


because it is so concentrated. 


Get a jar of Marmite to-day. 


MARMITE 


Cheapest and Best for Soups, Stews, Sauces, Sandwiches and all Meat 
Dishes, also as a Beverage. 


For sale at your Grocer or Druggist, or write direct to: 
MacLAREN-WRIGHT LIMITED, 69 FRONT STREET EAST, 
TORONTO, 


For 60 Delicious Marmite Recipes and Free Sample Jar of Marmite. 















Tint 
GRAY 
HAIR” 


Bring back to unsightly gray, 
faded or bleached hair its 
natural color and beauty. 
Instantly, easily impart any 
Shade from lightest blond to 


safe, sure Brownatone. Used 
by thousands for over 20 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Abso- 
lutely harmless to hair, scalp or 






send 10c, for trial bottle. 
«K 


= ROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 





deepest black. Just comb thru | 


skin. At all dealers, 50c, Or! 


Co., Dept. EE-18, Windsor, Ontario | 


BOVRIL 


BEEF STRENGTH 


INTO SOUPS AND GRAVIES + 


CHATELAINE 


PATTERNS 


Readers will find a complete 


list of stores handling the 
CHATELAINE PATTERNS on 


Page 74 of This Issue 





The Hope Chest 


Continued from page 60 


for, in favorite bedroom colors—mauve, | 


| blue, maize or gold, or rose—and satin 
bound. Higher priced blankets, however, 
| are well worth the investment, if they rank 
at all within one’s budget, because they 
launder better than the cheaper varieties. 





soiled. They simply wash them and put 
them back into stock, for, if anything, they 
are fluffier and better after laundering than 
when new. These blankets have a clever 
decorative feature in a contrasting color on 
the reverse side, that suggests, as soon as 
seen, exquisite bedrooms. 

The revival of interest in Colonial fur- 
niture, which has kept pace with the revival 
in fashion, has brought with it delightful 
old-fashioned bed quilts, whose flower 


loom quality even now. Thanks to modern 


are planning some real handwork, mono- 
grams posed in the centre of an embroidered 
panel are a sign of the times, and knitted 
Afghans and bedspreads are correct for the 
rooms of maple furniture and peasant-like 
rugs 


little more decorous, keep your eyes open 
for the silk and the rayon spreads made to 
match eiderdowns or the satin-bound blank- 
et throws. 

While the collecting is going on, there's 
plenty of room in the Hope Chest for articles 
that will have no place in it, once it has 
| taken up its permanent abode—such things 
as silver, china and glass. 

Much of this will come with the wedding 
presents, but the bride-to-be may be com- 
mended for buying one or two of the main 
pieces herself, if only that friends and 
| relatives may know what pattern to choose. 
| If her linen has been chosen for formal use 
| her silver and china patterns will, of course, 
follow the same thought. 

Most makers of fine silver plate are 
making now, or planning to make, silver and 
china patterned in the same motif, and this 
is perhaps the most formal arrangement one 
could choose. At the same time, the patterns 
now on the market are so simple that they 
would not be out of place even on the gate- 
leg table of a small apartment. Both silver 
and china are sold as stock patterns, and se 
have the arvantage of being always avail- 
able—-at any rate during the first ten years 
so that sets may be as small as one likes at 
| first, growing larger as the ménage increases. 
| Other silver patterns are planned for use, 
especially with period furniture, be it Queen 
| Anne, or Sheraton, and French Colonial, or 
| even modern. The modern designs, like the 
modern furniture, aim for convenience, 
grace, and quality—three worth-while attri- 
butes that are helping to produce designs 











of rare beauty that will no doubt be long | 


cherished in years to come as characteristic 
of the finest work produced today. This new 
| silverware has a strange feeling of weight 
combined with delicacy, and sometimes 
departs from the conventional forms into 
quite new shapes and styles. One, for 
instance, has materially shortened the blades 
of butter knives and spreaders, maintaining 
that since only the point is used, greater 
beauty is achieved by the longer handle. 

The china of the silver-matching sets is 
| dinnerware only, for teasets traditionally 
follow their own way. The colorful English 
cottage semi-china is admirable for the 
trousseau that is planned for the simple 
beginning, for, unlike the linens, china can 
hardly be expected to survive ten years 
without mishap, particularly in crowded 
quarters. 





One store told me that they never sell their 
best blankets ‘‘on a bargain’’ when counter- | 


designs and rich colors lend them an heir- | 
processing, these rich colors are not likely | 


to fade. Bedspreads printed with nosegays | 
can be bought very cheaply. If busy fingers | 


Should you, however, want something a | 
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FISH 


and 


VEGETABLES 
‘cooked in CANAPAR 


give off no odor 
When you seal boiled or steamed 
fish in Canapar Cookery Parch- 
ment, you eliminate odors; the 
fish comes out firm, swimming in 
its own delicious juice; and 
there’s no gummy steamer or 
saucepan to clean out, afterwards. 
Cook vegetables the tasty 
Canapar way . . . 3 in one sauce- 
pan, without intermingling of 
flavors. Use only ONE burner 
—turned low. Save fuel. 

Line your roasting pan with 
Canapar. The meat will be more 
flavorful. Fats and juices won't 
burn, so you've no pan scouring 
to do. 


PLEASE NOTE 
If your dealer hasn't Canapar Cookery 
Parchment, send his name and 2¢c. fora 
full size pkge., & FREE book of 100 rect 
pes, “Leftovers.” Address: Dept. C 


Cppleford PAPER PROOUCTG 


HAMILTON — ONTARIO 


Makers of the famous PARA-SANI Heavy Waxed 
Paper in the green box. 


Another NEW Appleford Product 


WONDER PAPER. Throw away your old dust 
|and polishing cloths. Use Appleford Wonder 
| Paper, which dusts—as it cleans—as it polishes. 

Cleaner, quicker, safer, healthier. 25 sheets each 

the size of a duster, for 2sc. If your dealer hasn't 

Wonder Paper send his name and 25c. for a full 

size package. 





You Can Be Always Well 


Write for free booklet, “HOW TO KEEP 
WELL” and other literature, also sample 


of Roman Meal and Kofy-sub, the new 
alkaline beverage, to 


ROBT. G. JACKSON, M.D., 
516 Vine Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 


bai Whe Matan her 
Weight I Down 


“IT do secretarial work, and therefore 
lead a more or less sedentary life,” 
writes Miss L. M. A. “I find a small 
|dose of Kruschen Salts every morning 
‘keeps me perfectly fit and in good con- 
dition. My normal weight is 116 lbs., 
and having taken Kruschen Salts regu- 
larly for three years, I never put on 
surplus weight.” 

You cannot put on superfluous flesh 
when you are as healthy and active as 
you must be if you take Kruschen Salts. 
Activity is the enemy of fat. 

When you take vitalizing Kruschen 
Salts for a few days that old indolent 
arm-chair feeling deserts you — it 
doesn’t matter how fat you are — the 
urge for activity has got you —and 
you’re “stepping lively.” 

And best of all you like this activity 
—you walk a couple of miles and enjoy 
|}it— you thought you’d never dance 
|again, but you find you’re getting as 
spry as ever—the old tingling, active 
feeling reaches even your feet. 

One bottle is enough to prove to you 
that Kruschen will make you feel 
younger — spryer — more energetic — 
you'll enjoy life—every minute of it. 








Bei N ita 2. ieee 
tar ae et eA 
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THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 








A cleaner and cleanser for carefully 
appointed homes. A little dissolved 
in water cleans easily and quickly 
in a scientific manner. 
Ask your grocer 
Manufactured by 21 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont 
EE a a SNA 





CLEANS 


AS WELL AS SH We 
sagan ROOR ole 

Ae Ce 
a = 


BE SURE IT'S HAWES’ 


ee 


1 Apply Ideal Silver Cream — one of 
the CAPO aids to easier cleaning. 


your silver qleams 


2 Rinse in hot water. 
* Then just dry — and every trace of 
3. tarnish is gone. Your silver gleams 


— and the gleam stays. 
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Cleans Toilet L@gelaaay 
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the pot covered tightly. 





A department which seeks out and investigates 
what is new and good in housekeeping 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 





r bot wis are three distinct drawbacks 
of which most cooks are all too con- 
scious when they are preparing a meal. 

One is the knowledge that so much of the 

| flavor and the goodness of the raw foods is 
lost when they are boiled for the length of 
time required to make them tender. This is 
particularly the case with vegetables, which, 
as you know, retain so much more nourish- 
ment if they are cooked by the so-called 
“waterless cookery”” method. Another is 
the wretched smell of cooking that insists on 
| oozing beneath the kitchen door to make the 
| family thoroughly aware of what is coming. 
| In this respect, cabbage and onions are two 
| of the worst offenders! The third drawback 
|is the inevitable messiness of the pots that 
/must be scoured after the dinner has been 
dished and eaten. Washing-up is a disagree- 











Vegetables retain all thetr flavorful 
food value when they are cooked 
in Patapar. 


| able aftermath at the best of times, but it is 
made ten times worse when an army of 
saucepans, left in soak, bears silent witness 
| to the soup-vegetable-sauce-pudding dinner 
that has disappeared. 
| So when there comes along a practical 
idea that overcomes all three drawbacks, 
it’s no wonder it is welcomed with unusual 
interest. Patapar cookery is, in a way, a 
form of waterless cookery. As a matter of 
| fact, it might almost be called paper cookery, 
for paper is the medium used to produce the 
succulent, flavorful vegetables and other 
| foods that are cooked in far less water than 
|is required in ordinary cooking. 
Patapar cookery parchment is practically 
B-; waterproof and insoluble. It comes 
in packages of ten large sheets. It is specially 
treated to withstand grease and stains, and 
may be washed and rinsed out to be used 
again and again. When you cook with 
Patapar, the vegetable is cut up and placed 
| in the centre of a sheet, which has first been 
| moistened; then butter and seasonings are 
‘added, and the sheet is tied very tightly 
with white string, taking care to tie the 
string below all the edges. The bag thus 
formed is put into your boiling water and 
The result is a 





Dish-washing ts another practical 
use for Patapar. 


helps 


vegetable retaining all its valuable juices, 
and a sauce that is made from the juice | 
itself all ready to serve, or to thicken if you 
wish with a little flour. If there is time, the 
parchment can be used to steam such veget- 
ables as carrots, cabbage, onions or cauli- 
flower, by means of a steamer or a well- 
covered colander and a pot of boiling water 

and of course, the flavor is so much the 
better. 

One interesting point about the new 
parchment is that, since the food is segre- 
gated by itself within the paper, no flavor 
escapes and, therefore, several vegetables 
can be cooked in the one pot, each in their | 
own Patapar bag. On the same principle, | 
odors also are kept within the parchment, 
and you'll find that cabbage, onions, and | 
even fish keep themselves very much to! 
themselves. 

Incidentally, Patapar can also be used 
for oven cookery. Perhaps the chief benefit 
derived from its use in this connection is | 
after the meat is roasted and the gravy | 
made. You know what state the roasting 
pans can get into, and how hard they are to | 
clean. The parchment protects the pan, 
and is itself easily washed out. 


OW often have you struggled with the 

preserves you put down a season ago, 
trying to get the lid off? Sealers certainly 
have a habit of sealing themselves up all too 
carefully in their efforts to be airtight. 
Inverting the jar in some hot water has its 
good effect, no doubt, but all the same it is 
an annoying occurrence when the contents 
are needed in a hurry, and even the strong | 
man of the family can’t budge the cover one | 
little bit. 

I was intrigued to run across the Jiffy 

Grip illustrated on this page, because it | 
solves this very problem. As you will notice, | 


er 





Sealers and stubborn jar lids 
respond easily to the Jiffy Grip. 


it grips the jar with its serrated inner edge 
and defies it to remain unmoved. The 
device will expand or contract to fit any 
size of jar. It consists of two semicircles 
with handles, all in one, fastened together 
at the top to form a complete circle. The 
fastening allows one to manipulate the 
handles so as to make the circle fit the size 
of the jar, and two raised pieces keep the 
opener in place. Part of the handle is| 
slightly shaped and serrated in order that it | 
can be used to open very small covers. 

If it is a jar with one of those clamp-on 
lids you are tackling—the kind used for 
olives—this same Jiffy Grip can be used 
just as effectively. In this case the grip is 
placed over the top of the jar and the raised | 
pieces pry off the lid very easily. So often | 
with jars of this sort, the results of opening 
are disastrous to the shape of the lid and 
eventually to the contents. That is why the 
Jiffy Grip, with its even pressure and even | 
response, is such a practical little device. | 
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10 YEARS IN_ ADVANCE 


The New No Wringer 
EASY WASHE 


EASY WASHING MACHINE CO..timireD 
TORONTO © CANADA 





YOUR GUESTS WILL 
ADMIRE that touch 
of distinction which 
‘ | Goddards Plate Powder 
Aes) gives to your silver. 
Zee 90 years world-wide 
ae reputation. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class stores 
Manufactured by 
J. GODDARD & SONS, Leicester, Eng 


|THE CLAY 


7 


ROTARY LAWN 


CLOTHES DRYER : 


oe garden space. When not in use fe 
stored in cellar or garage. Easy to set 
1B and take down. Sturdy; well made. Haas 


feet of line space. Write for booklet and 
price without tion, 
DOWSWELL, LEES 
eT as 
x maton, Gerrans 






DOW SWELL 


ELECTRIC WASHER 


PORCELAIN: 
ENAMELLED TUB 


ECONOMICAL 
TO BUY AND OPERATE 


BEAUTY 
PLUS EFFICIENCY 


DOWSWELL L€E$ & CO.LTD. 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 















NEVER [DRIP 


FAUCETS 


Let Us Tell 
You About 
Them 


/ 3 


KONDU MFG. CO., LTD., PRESTON, ONT. 
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Is she to be a failure 
as a mother ? 


“CROSS PATCHI" SHE'D HEARD 
HIM SAY BEHIND HER BACK... 
AND SHE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 


WHAT WAS THE MATTER? WHAT 
WAS MAKING HER LOSE THE LOVE 
AND CONFIDENCE OF HER 
CHILDREN ? 


WHY HAD SHE BEEN SO IRRITABLE? 
WHY HAD SHE SO COMPLETELY 
LOST HER TEMPER? 


The Answer 


Though she doesn't even suspect it... 
poisons are circulating through her body 
. «+ fuining her nerves . . . spoiling her 
disposition. Medical authorities call them 
fatigue poisons. If she only knew that 
stimulants interfere with the rest which 
the body needs .. . that they encourage 
the development of fatigue poisons ... 
if she only knew that thousands of men 
and women have avoided stimulating 
mealtime beverages containing the drug- 
whips tannin and caffeine and turned to 
Postum. 





HEN your system is constantly tired and over- 
worked, Fatigue Poisons develop. These poisons 


are definitely injurious. 


They often cause irritability, 


nervousness and lack of energy. They may even lead to 


complete breakdown. 


When you eat and sleep pro- 
perly and exercise normally, 
mature can throw off these 
poisons, But if you continually 
drive tired nerves into action 
with stimulating mealtime bev- 
erages containing the drug- 
whips tannin and caffeine, you 
go beyond the safe limits of 
your endurance. And you de- 
plete your reserve strength. 
Then the dangerous poisons of 
fatigue can do their injurious 
work, 

You'll find that there is real 
help in Postum. For 
Postum contains 
neither of the drug- 
stimulants tannin nor 
caffeine. It cannot 
falsely stimulate you 
—cannot interfere with 
mature in her war 
against Fatigue Poi- 
sons. And it is so good 
that you won’t miss 


Postu 





your customary tannin or caffe- 
ine drinks. Instantly made in 
the cup at a cost of about half- 
a-cent. Your grocer has Postum 
or Postum Cereal made by boil- 
ing or percolating 20 minutes. 


The Children’s Favourite 


Many children do not like the 
taste of milk. They like to have 
the same drink as the “grown- 
ups.” Make Instant Postum 
for them using hot milk (not 


boiled) instead of boiling 
water. They'll like the taste 
immediately. 


Free Offer—Make a 
30-day test of Postum. 
See how much better 
you feel, We’ll start 
you on your test by 
giving you your first 
week’s supply free. 
Write Consumer Ser- 
vice Dept., General 
Foods, Limited. 
Cobourg, Ontario. 


m 
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| The Care of the Car | 


in Summer 
Continued from page 57 


cylinders, then switch on the ignition, and 
pull up the crank smartly. 

Question: What are the correct ways to turn 
right and left? 
| To turn right keep to the curb edge of the 
road, slow down as the intersection is 
approached, signal with the left hand. A 
rotary motion of the extended hand is 
generally interpreted as signifying, ‘‘Come 
on, and pass me.” 

To turn left keep to the centre of the road, 
signal the turn with left arm out-thrust 
horizontally, waiting in the road centre 
until all through traffic has passed. Pro- 
vision of the law in some provinces requires 
that in cornering, the vehicle be kept to the 
right of the centre lines of the intersecting 
roads or streets, at times a physical impossi- 
bility, unless one stops and backs in the 

{process of turning—a phenomenon obvi- 
|ously beyond the intent of the provisions to 
| which allusion has been made. 

When two cars meet at an intersection, 

| both making left-hand turns, the rule of the 
road requires them to pass each other before 
turning—not cut across in front of each 
other. 

| For the information in this article we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Canadian 
Automobile Association, in which the motor 

| leagues of all the provinces are federated. 





At the Movies 


Continued from page 17 


continues to be good; they are winning new 
acclaim wherever they are shown— in the 
States as well as in Canada. A group of four 
outstanding productions is being released 
now throughout the Dominion. ‘‘Carnival,”’ 
with Matheson Lang and Dorothy 
| Bouchier, has been filmed in the glamorous 
icity of Venice itself, and is a powerfully 
dramatic picture of an actor and his young 
| wife. 

“Sunshine Susie” should be one of the 
| biggest hits of the year. This is a musical 
| comedy, with Renate Muller a favorite 
European star and Jack Hulbert the popular 
| English comedian. “Sunshine Susie” is an 

English picture you mustn't miss. 
“Michael and Mary,” another important 
|new English picture, features the English 

Herbert Marshall and his wife, Edna Best, 

in the A. A. Milne drama. It is excellently 

;acted and staged and has won applause 
wherever it has been shown. Edna Best, 
you may remember, was offered a big con- 
tract in Hollywood, but she grew so lonely 
for her husband, who was playing in New 
York, that she dropped her contracts and 
her chance for Hollywood favor by running 
away and going back to New York and her 
‘husband. The incident must still be an 
inexplicable mystery to many Hollywood 
wives. 

“Lady Panniford’s Folly,” the fourth of 

the quartette, is the only one I have not: 
| Seen. It stars Herbert Marshall, Edna Best 
‘and Anne Grey, one of England’s loveliest 

actresses. Some people who have seen the 
| four pictures say they think “Lady Panni- 
ford’s Folly” the best. 
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Nt Takes a 
Liquid Polish 
to Make 
Polishing 


fiom 
SILVO 
AUT 


» SILVER 


dur 
To most women, cleaning and 
polishing silverware is a tire- 
some task. Make this work 
lighter ae using Silvo. . . the 
Liquid Silver Polish that removes 
stain and tarnish with little 
effort. Just apply a few drops to 
an old soft cloth... a brisk rub 
or two restores the original 
sparkling lustre on your silver- 
ware. 


Silvo 


LIQUID SILVER POLISH 


RECKITT’S (Oversez) LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 38 








SKIN 
DISCOLORATIONS 


concealed this new way 


RUISES ... freckles... 

sunburn... skin blemishes 
...» Vaccination marks... even 
birthmarks disappear as if by 
magic when coated with Cover 
Mark — the new opaque coat- 
ing that conceals . . . Cover 
Mark blends with the natural 
skin and defies detection . . . 
Cover Mark is easily applied 
and best of all, it stays intact 
until removed with any face 
cream, 


. . » GOOD HOUSEKEEPING HAS 
TESTED AND PLACED ITS SEAL OF 
APPROVAL ON EVERY BOTTLE OF 
COVER MARK. 


‘ . For full information 
write to Lydia O'Leary, Suite 
705, 69 York St., Toronto, or 
phone WA. 1913 for 
free private demonstra- 


*3 








In 5 shades 
at all better 


and Drug 
Stores, 
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Price 15 cents 
ey 
i AV E 
137 134 133 
CONTAINING 100 CHATELAINE STYLES IS NOW PROCURABLE FOR 25 CENTS 
No. 137 _ The jaunty jacket and skirt is made in sizes 30, No. 134 Long, flowing lines have a desirably slimming 
32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 214 yards of 39- effect. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches. Size 
inch material for skirt, and 15 yards of 35-inch material 38 requires 334 yards of 39-inch material with 1 yard of 
for jacket. 35-inch contrasting. 
No. 133—An unusual neckline adds distinction to this 
sleeveless or long-sleeved frock. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 
inches Size 34 requires 3. yards of 39-inch material. 
4 














These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 74, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name andaddress. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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CANADIAN 





Everything needed for the complete electrifi- 
cation of your home is made in Canada by 
“Canadian General Electric”. Look for this 
name. It is your assurance of dependable, 
economical service. 
Modern homes are judged by their electrical equipment. 
The G-E Refrigerator, the G-E Hotpoint Range, the G-E 
Cleaner, the G-E Full Range Radio and other General 
Electric Appliances have become the accepted standards 
of quality. 
Start today to enjoy the convenience of General Electric 
Servants. They not only save you money but save you 
many precious hours a week. Visit the nearest General 
Electric Dealer. He will be pleased to demonstrate any 
of them and explain how they may be purchased con- 
veniently on the G-E Budget Plan. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
ni ervants 


GENERAL. ELECTRIC 
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131 800 400 


FOR EVERY MOOD AND OCCASION - A CHATELAINE PATTERN 


No. 131_-The Eton jacket worn over a sleeveless frock is No. 400-—Nothing could be more slenderly becoming than 
one of fashion’s smartest ideas for summer. Sizes 32, 34, this frock for the garden party or summer evening. Sizes 
36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 33¢ yards of 39-inch 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
material with 34 yard of 35-inch lace. 41 yards of 39-inch material. 
No. 800— Distinctive and slimming is this smart coat- No. 565-—-Simple but very effective is this cleverly cut 
frock. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires tennis frock. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 
37% yards of 39-inch material. requires 25 yards of 39-inch material. 








be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
would be glad to have you give us his name and address, When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may 
not carry them in stock we 
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Price 
15 y 
cents 
587 825 534 
No. 718—A very effective summer ensemble for afternoon. No. 825—This blouse might be worn in change with the 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 434 sports blouse shown in skirt and blouse pattern No. 534. 
yards of 39-inch material with 5¢ yard of 35-inch lace. Sizes 32; 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 134 yards 
of 39-inch material. 
No. 587—Three rows of applied bands supply the trimming No. 534—Very trim looking is this separate skirt and 
on this pretty little frock. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 blouse. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 114 
requires 114 yards of 39-inch material with 934 yards of yards of 54-inch material for the skirt and 214 yards of 
bias binding. 35-inch material for the blouse. \ 
These are Chntsladisa Tintdeginee They may ca ahaha from stores in most citic 8, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 Unive velty Looe. Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer dese | 
. not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
LA 
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eneea make better cakes than ever 
before? That does sound like a big promise. But 
here’s a delightful new recipe to prove every word 
of it. Just try this Coffee Spice Cake! 


Take two eggs—only two. Follow the simple 
recipe carefully—nse Swans Down Cake Flour. Then 
cut your cake and see! Touch it! Taste it! How 
smooth it is—like silky velvet! How finely textured! 
And so downright delicious! You’ll marvel that you 
could get so lovely a cake with such a thrifty recipe. 
You'll wonder what could make the difference. 


The answer is Swans Down—Swans Down, ¢he 
special cake flour—remember that. Only Swans Down 
can bring your cakes that extra smoothness—that extra 
delicacy. Don’t expect it with ordinary flour. In fact, 
to get anywhere nearly so good a cake with ordinary 
flour, you’d have to forget economy. You'd have to 
use more eggs, more shortening. Swans Down’s secret 





Made in Canada from Canadian Whect 





++ GET FINER CAKE. 


is a simple one, too. Ordinary flours, you see, contain 
a tough, elastic gluten—excellent for yeast, but too 
resistant for cake leavens. Swans Down is made of 
choicest, soft winter wheat that contains a very 
delicate, tender gluten—a gluten perfectly suited to 
“quick” cake leavens. Besides, Swans Down is sifted 
until it is 27 times as fine as ordinary flour. That’s 
why Swans Down brings to baking so many added 
touches of perfection. That’s why you'll be proud of 
your thriftiest cakes—when you make them with 
Swans Down. Get it at your grocer’s today! 


NOW —2 Real Bargains for You! 


A stainless-steel, wonderfully efficient cake cutter! 
Serves as a spatula, too! And the latest edition of the 
world-famous Swans Down recipe booklet, “New 
Cake Secrets”’— both for 25c, postage prepaid! Or 
*"New Cake Secrets” alone—10c. Mail coupon now! 





Tested and 
B404. Om ne 3 
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Prove it with this Coffee Spice Cake 


(2 eggs) 
2% cups sifted Swans Down 1 ‘teaspoon salt 
Cake Flour 1s cup butter or other short- 
1s teaspoon soda ening 
1 ‘teaspoon ginger 114 cups brown sugar, firmly 
YZ teaspoon cloves packed 
Y, teaspoon allspice 2 eggs, well beaten 


1% teaspoons cinnamon 24 cup cold strong coffee. 


Sift flour once, measure, add soda, spices, and salt, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add eggs and beat well. 
Add flour, alternately with coffee, a small amount atva time. Beat 
after each addition until smooth. Turn into two deep greased 9- 
inch layer pans and bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes, 
or until done. Put layers together and cover cake with a fluffy 
white or Mocha frosting, or use recipe on page 26 in “New Cake 
Secrets”. (All measurements are level.) 


-$132M | 
LOOK! 2 bargains! ; 


Send today ! 


(Check the offer you prefer, i 
we'll pay the postage.) ; 


Frances Lee Barton, 

Consumer Service Dept., ; 

GENERAL FOODS, LTD., : 
Cobourg, Ontario, i 


i (C0 Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for which I am to receive a } 
; copy of ‘‘New Cake Secrets’, ; 
: () Enclosed is 25c for which I am to receive a stainless-steel spatula } 
: with saw-tooth edge for cutting cake. Also a copy of “New } 

Cake Secrets”. : 





CHATELAINE PATTERNS ARE 
MADE IN CANADA 


A FASHION BOOK CONTAINING 100 
CHATELAINE STYLES 
FOR 25 CENTS 


IS OBTAINABLE 











These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be ob 


tained from the s 
dealer does not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address 










824 


No. 809—For the youngster who is in her teens, or for her 

smaller sister. Sizes 6, 8, 10. 12 and 14 years. Size 8 

requires 134 yards of 39-inch material with 1 yard of 35- 
inch contrasting. 


No. 824—Young Master Junior will be more manly than 

ever in this little suit. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 

requires 11% yards of 35-inch material for the blouse and 
14 yard of 54-inch material for trousers. 
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616 780 


No. 780--Daintily tucked collar and cuffs give charm to 

this simple frock. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 

Size 34 requires 33¢ yards of 35-inch material with 34 
yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


No. 616—A frock that is simply made and becoming to 

every figure. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches. 

Size 36 requires 334 yards of 39-inch material with 14 
yard of 39-inch contrasting. 


Price 15 cents 


When ordering patterns name the 


tores listed on page 74, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto iia If canna? favorite 


number and size of the atule desired. 
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You Can. always depend pina ape 


on an OLDSMOBILE 





OUDSMOBILE trustworthiness has been an 

Oldsmobile tradition for more than 30 years. 
People have quite naturally come to look for this 
quality in each successive model. Nor have they 
once been disappointed. Built progressively, on 
soundly proved basic design, it can be sincerely 
and consistently said of these cars, ‘“You can always 
depend on an Oldsmobile.’’ And never has the 
statement carried greater significance than when 
applied to the history-making new Oldsmobiles. 


Produced 
in Canada 


A brand new, 87-horsepower Straight Eight— 
a larger, finer 74-horsepower Six—Free Wheeling 
—Ride Regulator—Roomier, sound-proofed Bodies 
by Fisher—Engine Decarbonizer—Full Automatic 
Choke—and many additional features. 

You know Oldsmobile’s dependability — its 
reputation — but you don’t know its new ability 
and value. Won’t you let a few moments behind 
the wheel be your evidence in the judgment of 
this superb automobile. Call your dealer to-day. 


OLDSMOBILE SIX and EIGHT 


Your Oldsmobile dealer is listed under ‘‘General Motors Products’’ in the classified section of your telephone book 
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Thirty-One Menus for May 


Compiled by M. Frances Hucks of The Chatelaine Institute staff. 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Bread and Milk 
Corn Muffins 


Shredded Wheat 


Tomato Juice 


nlite 


1 0 Cornflakes with 
Canned Fruit 
Broiled Bacon 


1 2 Orange Sections 
Bran Muffins 


Tomato Juice 
Parsley Omelet 


Stewed Prunes 
Shredded Wheat 


n<meningomnnratinsnanenis sina tinetenlinietiriactitt 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
Jellied Meat Molds 
on Lettuce 
Shredded Raw Cabbage 
Radishes 
| Cream Puffs* Hot Chocolate 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mashed Potatoes Spinach 
Fruit Salad 
Pecan Roll 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Celery Soup 


m of Cold Sliced Lamb 
Sardine Salad 


Baked Potatoes 
Brown Rolls Canned Peas 
Canned Pears Chocolate Bread Pudding 

Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


Oven-cooked Steak 
Riced Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Cottage Pudding 

Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Lamb and Rice Croquettes 
Chili Sauce 
Watercress French Dressing 
Fruit Jelly 

Tea 


Sausages 
Creamed Potatoes 
String Beans 
Lemon Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Welsh Rarebit* 


Celery 
Bran Muffins Jam 
Tea Cocoa 


Spanish Rice 
Brown Bread 
Plain Junket 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Heart 
Mashed Potatoes Cabbage 
Prune Whip 
Custard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Salmon Loaf 


Parsley Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Fresh Pineapple 
Plain Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Vegetable Casserole 
‘coasted Scones 
Jam Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Broiled Liver 
and Onions 
Scalloped Potatoes 


Corn Chowder* 
Canned Strawberries 
Iced Cake (frem Friday) Rhubarb Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


Jellied Tongue 
Duchess Potatoes As 
Watercress Sala: 
Angel Cake 
Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Creamed Tunafish 
on Toast 
Radishes 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Eggs in Potatoes 
Stewed Rhubarb 

Date Muffins 

Tea Cocoa 


Rolled Brisket pot roasted 

Boiled Potatoes 
Baked Custard 

Coffee Tea 


Bean Soup 
Soda Biscuits 
Banana and Nut Salad 
Filled Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Cold Sliced Pot Roast 
Mashed Potatoes Corn 
Apricot Cream* 
Coffee Tea 


a Pan-broiled Fresh Ham 
Shepherd's Pie Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Sweet nee Pez 

Canned Peaches S Ri 

Tea C noameg | a 


Creamed Chipped Beef 
on Toast 
Lemon Jelly 
Wafers 

Tea 7 


Veal Steaks 
Creamed Potatoes 
Gingerbread 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 
Codfish Cakes Cream of Bean Soup 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Blanc Mange 
Fruit Sauce 
Tea Coffee 


Shredded Cabbage 
Diced Carrots _ Lettuce Salad 
Banana Shortckea 

Coffee Tea 


Bacon 

Mashed Potatoes 
Butterscotch Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Kidney Stew 
with Potatoes 
Canned Cherries 
Tea Cocoa 


Roast of Beef 
Browned Potatoes 
String Beans 
Ice Cream with 
Fresh Pineapple 
Coffee Tea 


Assorted Sandwiches 
Radishes Green Onions 
Caramel! Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Tomato Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 
Riced Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Lemon Snow 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Brows ae ‘ 
Cherry Cup Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 


Carrots 


ragus 


Diced Beets 


Maple S 
aple Syrup 
Tea 


Turnips 


Rice Croquettes Cheese Sauce 


Spinach 


BREAKFAST 


Baked Rhubarb 
French Toast 
Maple Syrup 
ffee Cocoa 


18 Oatmeal with 
Raisins 
Bacon Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 


1 9 Apricots 
Rice Krispies 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


20 Pineapple 
Cream of Wheat 
Date Muffins 
Coffee Cocoa 


21 Orange Halves 
Broiled Sausages 
Toast 


Coffee Cocoa 


29 (Sunday) 
Tomato Juice 
Corn Flakes 
Soft Cooked Egg 


Coffee Cocoa 


23 
Cracked Wheat 
Fresh Biscuits Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


24 Stewed Prunes 
Pufied Wheat 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


95 Grapefruit 
All-Bran 
Corn Syrup 
Cocoa 


Rolls 
Coffee 


26 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Cornmeal Porridge 
Toast Bacon 
Coffee Cocoa 


Shredded Wheat 
with Preserved Fruit 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


28 Sliced Bananas 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 


29 _ (Sunday) 
__. Fresh Pineapple 
Griddle Cakes Bacon 
Maple Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 


30 


Orange Juice 
Farina 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jam 
Cocoa 


31 Tomato Juice 
: Bran Flakes 
Plain Muffins Conserve 
Coffee Cocoa 


Conserve 


Toast 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER Ls 
Cabbage and Raw Carrot | Boned Stuffed Pork Shoulder 
Crackers ~ Cheese Boiled Potatoes Sauerkraut 
Stewed Prunes Sago Pudding 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Hot Meet Loaf 
Macaroni and Tomatoes Gravy 
Celery Mashed Potatoes 
Sliced Pineapple Harvard Beets 
Tea Cocoa Floating Island 
Coffee Tea 
Cold Meat Loaf Lamb Chops 
Watercress Creamed Potatoes 
Chocolate Nut Blanc Mange | Fresh Johnny Cake 
Tea Cocoa Coffee 
Creamed Eggs on Boiled Salmon 
Toast Mock Hollandaise Sauce* 
Canned Plums Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Cookies Jellied Rhubarb 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Salmon Salad Beef Stew 
(left Over fish) with Potatoes and Vegetables 
Rolls Lettuce Salad Cheese Dressing 
Plum Tarts Pineapple Sherbet 
Tea Cocoz Coffee Tea 
f 
Asparagus and Pimento Salad 6 ag 
Hot Cheese Biscuits . Baked Ham aie 
Fruit Cup Riced Potatoes Cole Slaw 
Cookies Rhubarb Tart Pie 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea ‘ r 
Canned Haddie Sliced Cold Ham 
on Toast Scalloped Potatoes 
Radishes Stewed Tomatoes 
Sliced Oranges Cottage Pudding 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Ham a la King* Curried Kidneys* 
Mixed Pickles | Mashed Potatoes Carrots 
Canned Peach and Cherry Jelly 
Cocoanut Salad Custard Sauce 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Cream of Pea Soup " 
Vegetable Salad ' Corned Beef 
Toasted Rolls Boiled Potatoes Cabbage 
Cheese Jam Rice and Raisin Pudding 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Sliced Corned Beef Spinach and Poached Egg 
Pan-fried Potatoes — ee ; 
siscuits Maple S reame 110Ns TAR 
"Tea hoo _ Head Lettuce Salad F Fs 
Pineapple Up-side-down Cake 
Coffee Tea 
Spaghetti with Cheese Baked Stuffed Fish 
Canned Raspberries Mashed Potatoes _ Beans 
: Hermits Chocolate Ice Cream 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Fish Balls Spanish Steak 
(use left over fish) Riced Potatoes Beets 
Sliced Tomatoes Plain Blanc Mange « 


Raspber ‘up Cakes* _with red Jell 
Tea we hee Coffee ea 
Devilled Egg and 
Watercress Salad 

_ Rolls 
Lime Jelly Whip 
Cookies 
Cocoa 


Breaded Veal Chops 
Potato au Gratin Peas 
Fresh Strawberries and Cream 
Plain Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Stuffed Onions 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Left over Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Breast of Lamb 
Mashed Potatoes Turnips 
Banana Whi 
Coffee Tea 


Casserole of Lamb 
and Vegetables 
Lettuce and Cabbage Salad 
Cocoanut Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Bacon 
Lyonnaise Potatoes* 
Toasted Muffins 


pleat ee Et Od eS ee 
Meals of the Month, as compiled by M. Frances Hucks, are a regular 
feature of The Chatelaine each month. Recipes for the dishes marked * 





are described on page 30 
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Everywhere ! 


And now Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice have 


* ECAUSE THEY TASTE BETTER”. This 
B is the reason children everywhere 
voted Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
their favorite cereal! Chose them out 
of 11 leading ready-to-eat cereals as 
“the cereals we like best of all.” 

What a help this is for mothers who 
have difficulty getting children to eat 
enough cereals. No other cereal brings 
you Nature’s health grains with every 


food cell steam-exploded to perfect di- 
gestibility. No other cereal brings chil- 
dren nourishing rice and wheat grains 
in such tempting form. ‘ 

And now Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are twice as good. Twice as crisp! 
For a special twice-crisping process 
crisps them...crisps them again...then 
hustles them, piping hot, into a new 
Seal Krisp package. And so they come 


Made in Canada by THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Quaker Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat 


been made twice as crisp... twice as delicious 


to your cereal dish as fresh as the mo 
ment they were ‘'shot from guns”. 

Try the new Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. Get them from your grocer today. 
Notice how the whole family relishes 
these twice-crisped health grains, 





Another Quaker product. . . Quaker Corn 
Flakes... more crisp, more delicious than any 
other, because wax wrapped and triple-sealed, 
The only Corn Flakes with the Sun Vitamin D. 
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«« This Month Wiel 


HIS month I feel rather like a small 

boy at a Midway—there’s so much 

to see and so little time! But, thank 
goodness, after you've taken a bird’s-eye 
view with me, there are days and days 
ahead for you to go over the pages in 
detail, exploring and considering for your- 
self. 

In this issue let us study some of the 
advertisements in their general trends. 
When we understand a principle, it’s so 
interesting to fit in the various ads. our- 
selves, and appreciate the talent they 
display. Look, for instance, how cleverly 
we women have been intrigued with head- 
ings that catch at our universal problems. 
“TI served six hungry people’’ triumphs the 
lady in the Knox Gelatine ad.—and we’ve 
all had that to do! ‘‘Amazing food value 

‘ today’s thrift dinner” says the 
Heinz ad.—again getting at the root of 
our problems these days. “Is she to be a 
failure as a mother?” asks Postum-——and 
what mother hasn’t asked that question of 
herself at times? ‘Turn guests and hus- 
bands into flatterers’” promises Baker’s 
Chocolate—a wifely ambition behind every 
carefully made cake. “I’m over forty!” 
whispers Pauline Frederick in the page 
for Lux Toilet Soap—and every daughter 
of Eve approaching that age, or clinging 
tenaciously to it, will stop, look, and 
listen. “It’s a tragedy to lose those two 
teeth in front” warns Forhan’s in their 
page—a poignant moment that only a 
camera could capture. And so it goes; 
page after page rings a clarion call that’s 
directed with trained knowledge at our 
instincts, fears and ambitions. 


* 


The children in this issue are particularly 
appealing. Indeed this number is a regular 
portfolio of beautiful youngsters. Camp- 
bell’s Soup in their thrilling color page 
brings two little children to us across a 
daisy field that’s flooded with golden 
sunshine. They emphasize a direct 
message. There’s health and happiness 
outside, but what about in the home 
itself? 

“Everychild” might be represented by 
the towheaded youngster in the Kodak 
page—a particularly powerful display. 
Across the page from him is the Colgate 
boy, bringing the breath of spring to the 
ad. Nothing so romantic as a “barefoot 
boy with cheek of tan . . . ” There are 
some adorable babies, beginning with the 
solemn little baby that illustrates our 
article “The Economy Baby,”’ and the 
yawning one that heads Miss Laine’s 
article on babies. There’s the Ovaltine 
baby rubbing the water out of his eye, and 
across the page is another homey photo- 
graph of a baby being weighed to drive 
home Castoria’s lesson. Two more amusing 
children illustrate Johnson and Johnson’s 
jolly little verse, and an ad. that’s full of 
human interest. 


¥* 


Then, with an understanding of the 
appeal which babies can bring with them 
when they are skilfully photographed and 
presented with a forceful message, let us 
note the photographs of beautiful women. 
From the typical chatelaine of Canada 
picking her golden tulips on the front 
cover, to the glamorous new Lady 
Hamilton who reigns on the very back 
cover, all through this issue we have many 
lovely types. The Community Plate page, 
introducing the exquisite new Lady 
Hamilton design in silverware, conveys a 


real atmosphere of sophisticated beauty, 
and inspiration has delved into the cen- 
turies behind us, both for the romantic 
name of Lady Hamilton and the graceful 
design of the new silver. 

Nugget Polish has one of the most 
arresting pages, with its poster-like appeal 
of the young girl. Notice how directly 
and simply it is tied up with the name of 
Nugget. Outdoor Girl, a beauty prepara- 
tion which makes its first bow to you in 
Chatelaine this month, has photographed 
a very lovely type of sports girl in a grace- 
ful tennis swing. Her vitality brings 
strength to the advertisement. The human 
head is always one of the most forceful 
motifs in advertising, and you'll find a real 
interest in studying the various ways it has 
been used by advertisers to give a distinc- 
tive impression and an individual message 
that will tie up definitely in your mind 
with the product advertised. 


And so, as Pepys would have said, to 


“appetite appeal’-—there are many un- 
usually interesting examples of it for you 
to explore this month. See what marvels 
color can accomplish in the page for 
Quaker Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat 
those golden crisps, centred with the 
bursting, purple prune, in the translucent 
glass bowl—that advertisement defies you 
to pass it by! Magic Baking Powder 
brings a luscious-looking cake, with direc- 
tions for making it. Kraft-Phenix attain 
their ends by linking the word “‘delicious”’ 
with a picture of the cheese—and adding 
the tested qualifications. Swansdown, as 
always, have a striking presentation that 
any of us will stop and look at. 


¥ 


Every Fisher body spread is a fresh 
delight. You may be interested in knowing 
that I have had letters from women every- 
where, who tell me that they are pre- 
serving the lovely prints in dozens of ways. 
Some are framed. Some are shellacked 
on writing cases. Others are used in 
decorative schemes throughout the house. 
One lady has achieved one of the most 
beautiful waste-paper baskets I have seen, 
by pasting four prints on the four sides of 
a square, and shellacking them. Appar- 
ently women everywhere are going to 
keep the beauty of these paintings with 
them through the years. 

Turning to individual ads. we have a 
particular interest in the page of stoves 
from the Northern Electric Co. Ltd., as 
for some weeks past, the staff of the Chate- 
laine Institute have been busily testing 
some of this firm’s stoves. And when a 
product comes through the kitchens of the 
Institute, as the saying has it, “with all its 
flags flying,” it is a definite achievement 

Among other new friends this month is 
the charming Coty advertisement—see 
how the distinctive signature has been 
used to attract attention first to the ad., 
and then to the coupon. Lane Chests 
bring another new column—see how the 
design used to emphasize the heading 
message is reminiscent of the design on the 
chest itself. An interesting example of 
the use of type to bring interest is shown 
in the Cover Mark ad. Here the illus- 
tration plays a minor role to the type. 
And finally, look at the humor used in the 
Marmite ad.— it isn’t often that type and 
illustration are one! 

And so, ladies we sign off, regretfully, 
for May. 


Mat Hip 
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The new 


Lady. Hamilton 


interprets for your table the new charm— 
lovely and youthful as tomorrow's bride. Its 
beauty has the simplicity of modern sophis- 
tication. It is as aristocratic as its name. You 


may see the Lady Hamilton, and five other 


distinguished Community designs, wherever 


fine silver is sold. 


AT NEW REDUGED PRICES 
Service for Six, $29.00; for Eight, $37.15 
Teaspoons, $3.00 Set of Six 


© 92 ONEIDA C 


Consumer Prices 


COMMUNITY PLATE 


Leadership We Derign Aithority- 





